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FOREWORD 


ComplktjoD and analysis 0/ bask data is es$eni- 
tiaj for plajtnJog, wjietiifr regional or national. Dr. 
Xriradi’s book is useful in so far as he has tried to 
collect) survey and analyse data regarding the econo*- 
niic conditions of Gajarat in the post-war period 
His book gives statistics about the natural resoonces 
of Gujarat as well as the agricultural and industrial 
developjnent of Gnjarat. He has triad tfi bflpg to- 
gether scattered information about various ipdiistries, 
both large-scale and eoUage, and has a-lso coiripilf^ 
infomjatlon regarding varipus aspects 0/ agriculttjro. 
JJijs njoijograpJ) will, therefore, serve as a nsefnl 
jiandbooh to those who desire to plan for the 'econo- 
mic development of Gujarat. The treatise js parti; 
^ularly welcome at the present time yben CQjisjdgrable 
thought Is heing devoted to eeoaoipic and industrial 
problems and when development on fl- regional basis 
is being contemplated In order to secure dispersal 
of economic actiwh’es. It would have heen useful ff 
the book had also covered some other aspects 0/ eco- 
nomy, such as transport and financingpf development 
seiames. I hope Dr, Trivedi wjll address himself to 
this task and deal in future with these aspects. 

J trust the book will provoke thought and dis- 
cussion on th-e varioiis issues raised jo it aj ]4 willalffl 
be of use to those who frame policy and to adminr- 
strators fa obtaining necessary data. 

In^im Ttn§ BjMnt "I 

Bmbaj, > L Mehta 

J»maryU,I9i9. J 



PREFACE 

Hearty co-operatioR by social workers, buanpssipen 
and pfTcialfi of Gujarat and KatMawgr in my efiqrts to collect 
data regarding the Economic and industrial condition of these 
/egions have been mainly responsible for always guiding andf 
inspiring me 4o carry an further research into the economic 
condition of my home regions. My publications, espedajlyr 
Kathiawar- ^pffomics and IViaUh oj ^Qujarat have created 
jEtfouTid me^a small pircieiof weH-wishers who always ifispircrme 
to proceed with ny worlc with patience and perseverence^ 

, Besides^ tbeIICathiawar Praja*Maiidal invited meiast year 
t'o conribyte articles on the ecoaomic conditions of Saurashtra; 
find thereafter various calls vnere made upon me from different 
quarters to contribute articles upon the economic conditions- 
Gujarat and Kathi^w^r. Vary recently some of the ardcyif 
lovers df Gujarat also requested me to throw some light on the 
PpSt-War<Economic pontiod of Gujarat, and I acknowledge with 
thanks that a part of the present work has appeared in the 
Ivtematicnal^ Commerce, FreeFreseJournd, JamahhoomU 
and various other pcfiodicals-^monthlies,’ weeklies, 
dailies, etc. I was invited to deliver radio talks on some nf 
'tbe decaying industries of Gujarat by the AlMndia Radjo> 
jBomb^y Station, in tfic past; and last year I was Invited to 
give a, talk on the epoomic condition of tkje villages in Gujarat 
by the Baroda Station. 

'This^ demand for information on the economic coitions 
•gf Gujarat Is but natural, ifor a Tevojutionary chapge in the 
poetical and economic life of Gujarat ;has taken place; via. 
.her emerging as one political and eoonom'c un(t as a tesuIc gf 
,the mse statesmanship, untiring zeal, and hrianess of pur- 
of her veteran leader and the arch-wicldcr gl'llie 
country's iijiificatiop^Saiflar Shri Ydlabhhhai Patel. He 
calls himself a peasant, and ^indeed has he added to the gift$ 
of a king^^/ffnaker the proverbial qualities of the peasant — 
copmensetifie, stubborn patieW and mute purposefulness; for 
has gene about the consolidation of the Prinee’s ''holdings" 
in Gujarat, qs in the whole of India, verily like a peasant, 
though a modern, enlightened one; and thanks to this achlsve- 
ment, which I believe has its rfvals only in the major events 
of world history, the bewildering, ruinous diversity of jurisdic- 
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ilons obtained when chfse Inyestigations were firk'undeP- 
ta1cei> and which haa necessarily coloured the wrkmg 
■work, has ceased to exist ami Gujarat can now follow the 
right economic policy as a single unit. i 

This being the first a-ttempt to sutdf the economic condit 
iion of post-war Gujarat, the nature and scope of methods 
adopted for investigation require some clarlftcatlcfn. •' Tor 
collecting data on the topics to i»e Investigated I issued three 
qaesdonn^lres: (1) for Social Workers, (») for Artisans, and 
(ili) for Traders. The first was sent to social workers, leading 
b%cials, and businessmen. For the second and third,* 1 
undertook a tour of Gujatat with a view to obtain first-hand 
information and collecting tlie relevant books, 'reports, «tul 
other documents not avaiUble in Bombay. *In addition^ som^ 
800 forms of questionnaires were personally filled by tnc, after 
interrogating artisans, manufacturers and traders' at the 
eat Centres of Gujarat# 

The literjjturs on the economic and industriftl problems 
and possibilities of Gujarat is not easily available and the 
existence of 200 different political jurisdictions upto'as late as 
June 10, 1(48 further complicated matters. Some of tiie States 
did not even maintain up-to-date statistics covering all fields 
of economic Jlfe. This deficiency ha« partly been met as a’ 
result of personal inquiries ’with responsible officers of the States 
and also with local producers and traders. 

• The Gasettfersj the Census reports and other Government 
puiilicatidns contain a great deal of valuable information and 
1 have tried to' utilize the same to the fullest extent. As' 
Investigator to the Bombay 'Economic and Industrial Suryey 
Committee I had the 'opportunity to investigate into the eondU 
Hons of the Small and Cottage industries in British Gujarat. ' 

The effect of the war on the industries of Gujarat has been 
the special object of my sfudy. Besides, all threughowt 
Ay study 1 have been convinced of the necessity of'Catring a 
fnean betwreii total Ihdiistrialisaiion and a total turn-about 
•towards handicrafts in' air possible fields. I am therefore able 
suggest ways and meihs \o have both the large-scale mills 
and factories as well as the small-scale cottage and handicraft' 
industrlcs-ndthcr impeding the progress of the other bui both 
rather supplemenring and complementing each other. Ijt bow- 
tests with the government and outsidtf experts how 'faxaqd howl 



inuehi)f my ayguge^rioAS ar| (» be adoptsd. I woyld only like 
$0 ppipt out that I have made thytp deep deliberation ai )4 
padenf d/ting,o/ statistics inrol wng a Itfng nad ardous Jabour 
AjkI I am happy topte^nt tjit^ treatise especially at this oppgri 
fune time to the people of Gujarat wd of India %b a whole. 

'The seheme of chapters Jiardly needs to be explained ip 
detail. Qtapter 1 the ^ononne Background. Chapters 
II pnd HI dia<HW ^hc probleins of agriculture and indusirifs 
ofted to agricaiturp. Chapters TV JX deal with the proi* 
blems of racioua industries. In Chaprer X an attempt Is 
(to vie 7 (iynthetically Prcld^s pf Economip Dpyeitopment 
lQ<jujaNt wkl) reference mamly to (a) Population and Pood 
Sueply, (bj Induetrializationj and (c) Income and Sundrad of 
U/e of ^hc Popple. 

Thire have been a number of epctpomic’ surveys pereajning 
t9 the Gujarat ragbn during t/if last /iftcen ypars, They throw 
a yaluaUe light on (he various prpblems relating to the areae 
surveyed. li) one has, however, so far attempted to build up 
a -cornprehenslve picture of jthe economic conditfon of Gujarat 
includitig British Gujarat and Gujarat States. From this point 
ofTiew it may be sulmfiktied that this is a pioneer attempt. 

There are sevemi Ucunaoin the avaJbbls factual jinnterial, 
but it is hoped tin the presentatjf^p of whatever is aimilable In 
9 compapr will create morp iatereBt in the Sf^bjeotand lead 
to the adoption of ipe&sures to make good these deheueneies. 

finally I acknowledge my indebtedness especially to Shri 
Vkchand Panaohand Shah, ex-Pra$idenc Bombay Provbeial 
Congmss Committee^ Sbri IsKwnrUl Dinaonth Mehta, who 
jqrects niBBy iptfusmaf unrtfrtafc'ngs atrej as, 

Minerva Dy^ & Piemical Company, Bombay JVIntlpg Ink 
MoTHifacturing Company, Sgmasta I^gar Co-operative Bank 
Ltd. ftc.; ilhi't Harjivaudas Jivraj Mehta, Manager, New 
Mahaluvmi Silk Mills Ltd. Bombay; Shri Harilal Jlvrd) 
Mebta, Partner, Pravin Colour Company, Vadgadi, Bombay; 
and Shri Polarray B..Oza, Manager, B.B. ftC/I. Jlaibyay 
C(H}pettei«e tife Offiep, Bombay. Put for their help, jtneour^- 
ment and acti^ interest in my work, this book would nothavf 
bep!} published sp soon. 


Kbaisai College, Bombay 
Fcb^aary, 1949 


A. B. Triycdi 
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CHAPTER I 


ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

A. THS REGION 

{i) Geographic Backgroui^' 

Gujarat proper lies on the ^Vest Coast of India between 
20J to ^4.5 North latitudes 71.3 to 74.4'J£astl<Mtgitndcs. The 
f'rpvincc has an area of 33,798 s [oare miles, with a'lcngA from 
AottK to south of about 280 miles and a breadth from eaat to 
west varying from SO to 150 miles. On the west xjf the Pro- 
irince is the Arabian Sea and the^'Nal Kantha, on* the north' 
WfSt the Gulf of Cutch, on the norjh ^he deserts of Thai 
Parkar and M^^^d and on the north-east Abu tui other 
ojiflitrs of the Aravali range. The e^st is guarded and limited 
hj rough Gorest land of the. Vindhyas, open towards the centra] 
natural highway from fiaroda to Rutlam and again rieing and 
roaghening southwards into the northern offshoots of the 
'JSatpudas. The southern limit of Gujarat Is demarc):ed by .the 
^iver Daman-Ganga. 

ropo^rnphy : £ven though located on ^he main land, 
Gujarat’s easy access to the east of India is cut off by the 
presence of Thai Parkar desert for some length U the north 
by the hills and the mountains covpr^d wkh forests on 
the rest of her boundary lines. The relief of theivt'd thpre^ 
fore «hows gradual slope from east to west. Henoe all the big 
rivers of Gujarat flow from east to west and Gujf pf 

Cambay; and the topography of Gujarat has often led people 
to use for it the simile pf the 'sloping tooP. 

Mot/iitflina : Most of the border line of Guj vat is covered 
with hills which are the ending portions of the mountains 
lying outside the territories of Gujarat. In the north i)f 
■Gujarat, the Abu Hills rise at places 5600 feet above the sea 
Vvcl, A little further to the north of the Province is the 
Arasur mountain about 100 miles in length- It 3s 9 vast 
scratch of hills going right up to the eastern territory of 
GnjvaC In the east is the Pavagadh mountain about ?500 
feet above the sea level and 26 in circumftrpncc. Then 
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thcjrc are tke RSijpipta H 1 II 9 b«tter kjiQWti $& the Sstpu^a 
Hills famous for tbair •ag^te^ quarries. Lastly on tl^t e&stera 
side we ^ F^ncr^ moiuntam within the Snntt Dislrict. 

In the extreme south of Gujarat are the hills of t}ic 
Sahyadri mountains coveriijg about lOO miles of its territories. 
These hills add a great deal to the forest wealth of Gujarat. 

Hirers : The plaifis of Gujarat are watered by Mg rivers 
liJte the Sanas^ the ^araswath the Sabarmati, the Maht^^the 
Narbada^ the Tapi, and smatl rivers like the Vlalivaipiitrt^ 
the llbadhar, tjw Kim, the Puma, the Auranga, the Damau 
Gangs ajjd a number of small strimulets fafTying the ' 
monsoon lyaters to the Gulf of Cambay. Among thfse rivers, 
the Nurbada is navigable upto bS miles from ks moutij and 
the Tapi upfo only 20 to 30 miles from ks mouth. Afl the. 
-Wpali rivers and streams .of Gujarat become torrents during 
the mortfoon and ger completely dried up in summer. 

fanha : Near almost every big village of- Gujarat there is 
a stnalltonk and its m»d jrater gneichcs the thirst of the 
village cattle. “But it goes dry in summer. Within only the 
3aroda State territories there m 7500 such sniaH tanks and 
though apme of (hum meat the public demvid for water, hardly 
few of them jncet the needs of agriculture,* Some small 
canals constwjctcd by the Gujarat States mostly meet the 
demand for puWje wattr supply. The Scot Canal (9 miles) in 
the Radhnnpur State, the Mia Canal near Orumatia and the 
K^thamati Canal in the Idor State can be cited as illustrations 
in this ppnnectign. 

Cllnvuitu Qondjtions : TVns « a maW Pitfrintp ntur tbt 
* The ^llowkig iiir the atttlstipa jn thii coaacction: 


Mahftl 
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c<fai^Qty* and the Tropic of Cancer passes through its northern 
border, As such Gujarat » bound to have an intensely hot or 
cold elimate, ^u< the Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Canbay; 
washmg Its western coast reduce the temperature jind render 
the climate more pleasant and healthfi The presitiP^ of the 
forest-corered rugged jtnoimtalns and hills on the eastern 
boundary ^Iso help to reduce the intensity of climate. 

Thus on the western coast of Gujarat climate is moistj on* 
the eastern border it is comparatively cold en(f on' the northern 
border, on afeoun/ of the presence of the dcsexts of Thaj 
Parker and Mevad, it is dry. Dryness causes the climajte on 
this vde to be oqc of extreines. It Is yery hot in summer and 
very cold In winder. In the Central GujaiaiC the climate is less' 
moist and hence comparatively severe In intensity. 

RainfaiJ : Gujarat receives raihfiUI mainiy fnpm the South-^ 
^Vost Monsoon. From the Souchern Sahyadri mountains the 
monsoon pisses through the Narbada Valley and caus^ a 
rainfall of 6(K* at Cbhota Nagpur^ But that part of the 
Arabian monsoon which passes over Rajputana goes straight' 
to fhe ‘Himalayas without shedding a single drop of rain on 
tht plkin of Gujarat. The reasons are' not far to seek. The 
central plain of Gujarat is very hot nnd level and there is nd 
mountain to interapt this monsoon. However, the Aravali 
Hills which form the northern end of this plain, do attract 
the clouds and receive about 60'' rain. Ob account of the 
prince of tkc Sahyadri bills ^d the Dangs forests South 
Gujarat receives more rain than any other part of Gujarat/ 
The rainfall here varies from 60" to 1D0’\ While on account 
of the attraction of the Satpuda moun tains the Narbada 
Valley receives rain from 40^^ to 50". But we reach the 
nortkern border of the Province the rainfall declines. It 1« 
;Lbo\it'35" to 40'''arQueid the valleys of the Sabarma^i and the 
Mabi and 0" to 20" around the Banas.t 

Naijjral Rjogiovs : Jo the light of certain common features 
like soil, vegetation and iclimate, Gujarat ean conveniently be 
divided into three natural regions. 

(TaUe preptre^ fnm the Baroda State Geography publiihed by the 
Bantda State Education Department bi l^O.y 
* U ia DDly 2113 north of Eqoiint, j 
t For verificatbn vfile Table Np, 1 in the appendix 
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•"Sforth pr Upper Qujfiiaty: cfiat is the region from tjif. 
Nortbeni Hills of Aravjili to the /i^t batili jaf thg rjyer Sabar- 
matl. Rabifai varies in this region from O'’ to 35" in its 
fxt«inc north desert condkions prevaiJ,. Clinjate is therefore 
one of exteemes and it is drvl h is very hot in summer and. 
very cold ^ winter. Generally one crop, that is monsoon crop, 
ifl ayailablc in this part and that too mainly consists of food 
crofs. 

Middle or Central {ja/^raty: that is the re^nrhetwpen 
the left bank of the Sabarmati and the Tight bank of the Tapi^ 
The rainfall in this region varies from 35'*' to 50'* > The Coasts 
Him and Satpuda mountains which attr/ict the elouds 
render climate moists Because of adequate rainfall and moist 
clicnate In addition to food crops, Commercial Crops like 
tobacco and cotton are also grown In this region. 

5ou^h or i^ower Gujmti that isthe region that extends 
irom the bank of the Ta/pi right up^pthe extreme sputh 
reaching the D^g forests. Thp raintall in this region is the 
licavlcst in Guj«rat. Iryarics from 60” to 100”. The Coasx- 
line find the forests -pn the border \ijit render climate 
more pleasant. Climate in this region is moderate. Because 
of the heavy rainfall green foliage, fruits md vegetal^e. as .well 
as sugar-cane and rice cptltivation takes^place in thisT£gion> t 
(vi) Economic Resources 

A. Forests : The total forest area of Gujarat Is mofp,than 
1,500,000 acres*, Most fortunate, zones in rijis conwetion aje 
those of the South and East Gujarat. North Gujarat claims 
wr Jtf ckts cctoKcdea jxerpe cfchc ncsritcss pf the 
deserts of Thai Parker and Mevad which render Its climate 
intense and dry. This regiqp therpfore . suffers from scarcity qf 
water du^ to scanty rainfall. 

In Gujarat over andgbove the Dangs and the Panph 
Mahals, Bansda, Rajpipla^ Jambughoda, Chkota Udepkar, 
Bevgad Bariya a^d Saat State possess rich forest resource. 

Medor Forest Produce.: of this province » bamboo, tcak^ 
timber, ye]low wood, red wood, black wood, sandle jyood^ 
*khcr’, ‘slmal*, 'dliayda*,^anaphliVhecyo*, ’dudhiyo* etc., etc, 

* StitenMt No. J 'm the. Appeadix' gi'vei the det«h abouj the /b^st 
areal vithin the Tuions GuUratStttei and alio the differ^t diatricta 
of Bil^iah Gujarat together with the. amount uf forest rerenue 
obtaiusd by them. 
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}ts /ninor forest produce is grass, Koney, wiix, ^GjouriAg b^U'ks, 
4iediciaa) herbs, etci Xvigarat has areas of poor* as well as 
^9Qd’ forest Ksourcesi, In the acreage of ^poor* forest resoorjccs 
^ tiniBs WAsteia^d is included in whiclh mostly inferior quality, 
widely scattered, timber trees grow. In this connection, the 
Gujarat States have not maintained any uniform pp[icyof 
mentioning separately the ^good* aa well as the ^poor* fare^^ 
ftrcBs within their territories. However from the data collected* 
it is quite dear that 'gepd^ forests comprise ;nore than ,50 
per cent of the total fprest areas in this Province. 

Afforestation^ it is wsK known, increases the huRiidity in 
the rlimate and by increasir^ the rainfall it tempers the 
vagaries nf Mature. It will therefove impyove theplant life and 
by making available more fodder supply it will improve the 
<attJe hrotd. The forests absorb excess heati as well as water 
and lessen the severity both of draught and ffood* They are 
also a source of revenae to the State. No energy should -there- 
fore be spared to' increase and develop the existing forest 
resources of Gujarat. 

Besides, according to che 1931 Census returns 31iS, 575 
persons were engaged in the industries connected with wood in 
Gujarat. Him number can be easily multiplied if the indus- 
tries such as dairying, beekeeping, lac refijiing, toy making, 
tnateh malfing and phjirjmaceutical are established or ^couraged 
9t suitable .centos. 

B* tMinorala ; No attempt has so far beeo made to have 
a compteheei^ive' geolpgical survey of tjiis region, ^or the 

mmera^emrof Qui^twe.have.thefeinre.i'a dei|ejul ut]on..the 
eU superficial record available m the vpluoies qf the Gazetteers 
S)f the Bombay Presidency, We therefore welcome the 
reept^mendacion of the Bombay Hconomic and Industi^al 
Surycy Committee that the Provincial Government should 
take jjp matter. In the light of this recomjnendatian if 
the Bombay Government and the Baroda State join hands 
and wprk -out a scheme /or the comprehensive sut-ve'y of 
Gujarat there is every likelihood that they will be ah^e to bring 

* Stitment No. 1 Id the Appendix gives the detaHs about the forest 
ireas withm the various States aug aIbo. the diffeteat (Liitdcts 

of British (jujarat together with jhe amount offortM rereaue obtained 
br chcRi. 
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to light manv mineral ores capable of industrial exploitation. 
Recently the results achieved in this direction by some of the 
Gujarat States like (i) Idar, (ii) Rajpipla,«(m) Jambughoda' 
and (iv) Baroda arc encouraging. They have definit'ely proved 
that the old record^ in the Government Gazetteers> Is out of date. 

Sfona Quarries are worked out In different ports .of 
Gujarat. Most of them supply^ metal for roads^ and rough stone 
for building construction, The Administration .Reports of 
the various States like Baroda, Rajpipla^ 'Lunawada, Bansda 
make mention of the existence of a variety of stones which 
supply metal ibr roads and rough stone for buildings. 

Of the road metal there is no dearth within this Province* 
as the river beds of Gujarat supply sand in large quantities. 

Superior quality stone for building construction is found 
within the Ilol State. But because of the absence of cheap 
transport, it has not so far been possible to exploit It commer- 
cially, It is sure to And an easy outlet in theAhmedabad markets. 
Thus in the absence of railway lines the Ilol stone mines are 
not worked to their full capacity, while stones are ^exported in 
hu^ quantities to Ahmedabad from .comparatively distant 
stone quarries of Himatnagar. 

At Ahmednagar, Savgad and Parbada in the ddar State, 
R very superior calciferous sand stond* is quarried and it is 
widely used all over Gujarat for ornamental public buildings.* 
BTeoda occurs in the different parts of Gujarat But the 
possibility of its commercial exploitation needs hirther Investiga- 
tion. Fine hreeda crags are found half a mile to;the south of 

material could be obtained by cutting and polishing the hand- 
some breccia forming some fine crags" near *‘Sandia”.. “There 
arc two varieties 0 white angular^ iragments in a red matrix 
and (ii) red inclusion in a white matrix'. This extremely hard 
and dense silidous breccia would make beautiful slabs and 
pillars^ t 

Basalt J^Dcks: occur widely and in a good quantity all 
over the trappean area. For rough work requiring strength they 
are well suited and durable. “Hundreds of exposures of the rock 

woi ddeSy from the Idirquriiei that, the moequea lad the 
remples q ( Ahmedabad were boilt'* v^fle Bird's Mirae-i-Abmidj p. 106 
t B. Brace Foote: The GboIapv of Baroda State (1938) 
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pxist’’ within the Baroda State temtoriea ”on which quany 
work might be advantageously opened.”* 

Granite: of good quality is found within many of the 
Oujarat States like Palanpur, Chhota Udepur, Biroda and Idar. 
But it is not quarried as yet. The metamorphic ro:ks near 
Chhota Udepur yeild four kinds of granite, red, white, grey and 
nearly black. The Analysis Report of Granite found within the 
I4ar State is given in the Apendix» On the Lines of this report 
possibilities of working these mines within the Palanpur, Baroda, 
(^hhota Udepur and other States should also be explored. 

Quart 2 Sand suitable for the manufacture of glass 
occurs in several parts of the Baroda State in the following 
forms:— 

(i) In the beds of white and hiabie iocene sandstone, with 
smaD admixture of oxide, iron and clay in Vijapur Mahal; 
(H) in beds of friable compact and white fine to medium 
grained sandstone of Baghbeds in Bongir and Lachhares; (iii) 
in a loose form as river sand in the beds of the Sabarmati 
and the Orsang rivers, 

Pure sand for the manufacture of glass is available from 
the various quartzite hills in Sankheda Mahal and the Vid- 
waswami Mata Hill on the east of Sankheda. There is a 
very big vein of milky white quartz of fairly pure character 
running northwards from the right bank of the Unch river 
apparently extending into the Vidwaswami Mata ridge. It is of 
sufficiently pure quality to be valuable for manufacturing glass 
and crockery. • 

Quartixitic Sandstones well suited for building purposes 
'Bs well as for mill stones, grindstones etc. are found in all the 
out -skirts of the Bagn beds in the Rajplpla State. However the 
mpat conveniently weciblc occurrences are those near Gora and 
Sakhava. There is an old quarry at the latter place.! 

Marble Stones of good quality are found within the 
Rajplpla State near (I) Gora, (11) Zulta Amba, (III) 
Vanji, (IV) Mokhadi, (V) Sulpan and (VI) Dum Khal. 

The deposits .near Gora and Mokhadi are favourably 
situated in r^ard to river transport and those near Gora in 

• Bruce, op. dt. (1938) 

t P. N, Bbie : *‘N^occs oa the^GeoIogr and Mineral Resourcea of 
the Rajplpla State". 
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ise^fl to CHTt-carrlagc as wdl, there being ft good 

'"";SSEi“pS«s». <- “ 

Dl>^4nbi awMJso rich in marble stones faut intensive survey iS 
necessary in order to And out their conifficrciaJ possibi^ides. 
Similarly seven miles north-east of Chhota Udepur good spe- 
dmciis ^ white, yellow and grey marbles have been found. 

MilJclite Stonei : Numerous quarries of miliolitcs have 
been ibund near Adivi^ Dholassa, Harmania etc. within the 
Barods^ State. In colour texture and structure the specimens 
from Adivi and Harmania are very similar to those from 
Porbandar. The varieties available from Dholassa and Mojap 
are found to be somewhat infenor as they are coarser and 
show more open texture, oontaining less the carbonate of 
calcium and more the insoluable material. 


Mountain limestone is also found in some places within 
the Palanpur State, but it does not seem fit for working on 
any large scale, But the limestone of the nummulitic rocks 
in the south of CKhota Udepur is considered well suited for 
building constnicrion and its commercial potentJalities require 
to be explored. 

As regards limestone ('Kankitr’) in small nodules, it is 
found near most of the Kaira riven like the Mahi, the 
Vntrak, the Meshwo and- in the various snM watercourses. 


lime is thus available in sufficient quantities in the 
different parts of Gujarat. Hence the various State Admlnis-' 
tration Reports make mention of this fact. Lime kilos arc 
therefore found near many towns and villages of Gujarat and 
the lime prepared in these lime kilns is mosdy used for 'housc- 
biilMiiig. -The Balasinor State, however, claims to be rich in 
good quality lime and it is exported from this State to 
outside places. 

. Crude Soda, ('us^) or linpuro Carbonate of Soda 


used in soap making and bangles making is found near 
Viramgam, Pranrij, Kapadvanj, Lasundra and many other 
places in Gujarat. It is also found on the banks of rivers 
Mahi, Sabarmati and Tapi, it is mainly used in mBxmfacturipg 
washing soap at Ahntedabad, Prantij and Himatnagar, At 
Kapadvanj it is used in making ^^Bangadio ' Kach'* from 
which crude glass bangles fdudhia bongadr) arc made. 
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It is also necessary to utilise this crude soda* for the manu- 

focture of Silicate of Soda (washing soda) whiidi is at present 

imported in considerable quantity in this provioce. In order % 

make proper scientifo: use of this natural resource, facton^ 

of convenient sizes can easily be constructed at suitable oentiu 
. 1 • • ■ ^ 
m t!m region. 

Salt, lime and soda are av^abk in sufiicienc quantities in 
Gujarat. There is therefore considerable scope for tic establish- 
ment of alkali works within ^ Province. 

Pottery Clay of inforior quality suitable for bricks and 
tiles \i available in the different parts of this region. Biic 
superior quality day used^ for manufacturing Mangalorian 
(il^ and better quality clay toys has a^ been traced' in the 
Baroda and the RajpipK tenitories. The brick anil tile 
factory of BiUimora is making hdusmal use of the superior 
quality pottery day found near Billimora. There is another 
deposit of similar clay near Khad IChadi imd Vengan Khadl 
parts of the river to the east of Gandevi wliere it b found as 
bedded deposit. It is motded and streaky gray, pale liUo-rcd 
and yellow. The quantity of the day *b sufficient for any 
lai^ and new concern intending to utilise- it and the day Is 
worth exploring for the manufacture of Mangalore tiles. 
Cbys well suited for 'high class pottery also occur in the 
tertiary beds at numerous places in the Jhagadia and Valia 
Tahikas of the Rajpipla State. But those occurring west of 
Damlait in the Rajpipla State appear to be of the Beat quality. 
Ociirea; Red, yellow and white clays of superior quality 

In CDiuKction ridi thli crude soda it should be pointed out that the 
variety available near Radhanpor ii known as “Soto Khar'*. When 
this “Soro Khar'* is cedned oace it ia known as “Ekvario Khar " 
which ii used by the goldsmiths for cleanmg iheir instruments. 
When it ia reined twice, it is known as ‘*BiJivario Khar" and It Is 
used for matiufacturiug gunjxiwer. When it is' refined thrice, it is 
known aa "Trijlvirta Khar*' land it Js used for making pawdier 
manganeae for fireworks. V?hen it Is refinol four times, it is known 
as^Chachivarla Khar'*'and it is used for making nitric acid and 
bett'er quality fireworks. It wiU not be out of place here ^ recall 
'that it is the availability of ihia'Soro Khar* 'that made Sami once 
the important if] reworks producing centre QfGajant. 

‘t The Analyna reports of the llajpijda ClaTs given in the Appudfx 
also confirm our 'view. 
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capablt of industrial eTtploltation are mikUe in good quac^ities 
at Ilol, at Ghalfia near the junction of the Rhenhhadi the 
Tapi in the Baroda State' and in the vicmitjr of Ratanpur^ 
BKitnpore> Padvanid, Vaana) etc.» in the Rajpipla State. 
These deposits hare been worked in -the Ilol and Rajpipla 
States for many years past. Bat mining is carried on, in an un- 
systiematic mannetr There is, therefore, an urgent necessity of 
adopting improved methods for the developm^c and exploitation 
of these potential natund resourrea. At Ilol ^years' monopoly 
to dig the clay is given to Mr, R. P. Patel in the year 192^30, 
For this Mr. Patel pays Rs. 30/- by way of annual license fee 
and annas' 10 per ton os royalty. No further interest is evinced 
.by the State to make him adopt the improved mechanism ibr 
exploitation. 

Of the Rajpipia State ochres “about 3200 maunds are 
annually taken out of the State, on pack-bullocks by Moha* 
medan traders (Vanajais). The royalty paid by them is two 
annas per maund.” To the west of Damiai in the Rajpipla 
State white clays occunence is of sufficient importance to justify 
further exploration. It is of excellent quality and g small sum 
of money judiciously spent will open up, a considerable atea. 
The purchase of boring outfit will be very he^ul, for it will 
speedily and economicaily test the extait and quality of clays. 
These clays are. of superior quality but no local industrial use is 
made of these deposits. are not only fit for manufacturing 
hi^ class pottery, but they are also fit for the preparation 
of (i) light coloured distempers, or ( ii ) colour for washing 
che walls. At present they arc exported to foreign countries 
where they are used for manufacturing cofouts. It is necessary 
to point out here that minor instances of ochraous clays 
occur in the midst 'of the Aravali Schists within the Lunawada 
State territories. 

Baujdtea: In the Baroda State territories there is a small 
quarry for “white clay'* on the south-east base of the low 
hillock known as “Mataki Tekr?‘ about a furlong to the south- 
east of the village Nahani Naroli. The analysis ol this clay 
as well a$ the bauxite oocutring near Kunmga has given 
encouraging results. Different grades of bauxite can be 
utiliycd for different purposes-sudi as for manufacturing 
aluminium sulphate, alun^ alumina, firebricks or aluminium. 
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Similarly bauxite occur in the Kajplpla State near the 
village Vasna. But the sample from Vasna showed a low 
percentage (37.51 per cent) of alumina. But in the opinion 
of Mr. Bose, the g^ogist w,ho carried out the survey of the 
State areas, further investigation is likeiy to reveal the pre- 
sence of bauxite with a higher peiecntuge. Further investiga- 
tion in this direction is therefore necessary. 

ChinA Cia7 Is available near Eklara in the Idar State, 
Kaid in the Panch Mahals# and Virpur in the Boroda State, 
It is used in the manufacture of porcelain, superior quality 
crockery, Hoot and wall tiles, hrebricks and other refractory 
wares such as glass pots and crucibles. 

However, so far this day has not been put to any indus- 
trial use. In the works erected at Eklara and Arsodia* within 
the Idar State it is simply refined and then exported to out- 
side places- From Kalol in the Panch Mahals it is exported 
flyithout even being refined. Since the quality and quantity 
of this clay deposits near Virpu'* in Boroda State seem to have 
jcommercial possibilities, further investigation is necessary in this 
direction, 

Talo (French Chalk) is avmlable in considerable 
quantity within the territories of the Idar State Its Analysis 
Report! shows that it is of good quality and it is quite suitable 
for textile and genera] industrial purposes. It is, however, 
exported to outside places' from Idar without being put to any 
Ipcat industrial use. It is abo found in the virinky of some of 
the Jambughoda hills. But as yet# no proper survey is made 
tndft&iMy ihn of Ua economic exjplmtatiotu 

StealitB and Asbestos ore found in considerable areas 
within the Idar State,} and there'are all the possibilities of 
manufacturing slates, pens, to)’s, eta from stealite stone, while 
asbestos can be used for manufacturing fire-proof materials. 
Asbestos is most useful for its fire-proof property and therefore 
it is in great demand in this industrial'ero. 

* The AbaItbib Reports of the China Clay deposits Fband near 
Eklara and Arsodis in the Idar State are ^ven In the Appendix, 

t The Analysis Report of Tddc (French Chalk) of Narabpur (Idar 
State) is given in' the Appendix. 

} The Anaiysia Report of the Asbestos found within the Idar State 
is given in. the. Appendix; 
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Extensive mouncl$ of clays are also encountered at various 
places within the Rajpipia State. Especially among them 
Limod^i Bhlmpote, Amaljhar and Padvania sitea, being dose 
to the railway line, have attracted special atccndoti of Mr. Bose, 
the geologist who surveyed the Rajpipia State areas for investi- 
gating the minerals. There are calcareous beds suitable for the 
manufacture of Cement. If actual trial confirms this, enormous 
quantities of slags are available within the State to be utilised 
for the manufacture of an artiliciai stone known as “Patent Stone” 
now made and largely used in Bengal. An idea of the quantity 
of slags available may be formed from the fact that at Limodra 
they cover an area of 6 acres and average 5 foet )n thickness. 

Mention must also be made of the Mica available in the 
Jaitibughoda hUla; and on the river about 20 miles west of 
Chhota Udepur. If is av^able in large q-uantitles in the 
Jamhughoda hills from where every year its considerable quantity 
is washed away by drainage during the monsoon. How- 
ever, neither any proper survey is made to gauge the eatent of 
this mineral nor^any attempt .is made to analyse it to know the 
quality. Jamhughoda being a small State has so far hesitated 
to launch any scheme of geological survey hence various other 
ores found within the State also remain unanalysed. 

Pfecibqa Stones : Agates and Carnelians: Agaet 
stones and moss pebbles are found within the Baroda State 
territories and in the beds of the Majam river about fifteen 
miles from Kapadvanj. But they are found widely scattered 
there and no survey is made for the purpose of their commercial 

ia footoua Cot these ptedoua 
stones, since the days of Ptolemy (a.d- 150) 

Mining is sdll carried on in this State in the same unsyste- 
matic and wasteful manner as it was done when the camel iao 
beds were first opened up centuries ago. According to the 
demand, one or more pits axe sunk during the cold weather and 
as much gravel as poasible is extracted from them by driving 
galleries for short distances in various directions. The roofs 
partially fall inside the pits during the monsoon. When no 
work is carried, thb old pics become unworkable in the next 
working season and h^h ones are dug at a safe distance fiom 
them. A large quantity of valuable material has thus been left 
unworked. An enormous amount of wealth is thus wasted in the 
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past. Ir order to avoid snch wastage, it is necessary for the 
State to see that ({] proper roofing arrangement is mide and, 
(li) modem implements and (iii) expert mmln^ hands are 
empfoyed in working out these mines. Carelessness in this 
direction is crinunal, as it leaves the posierity poorer in these; 
Bourcea, which once exhausted can never belreplaoed. 

^ If mining is conducted by modern methods, (i) all this waste 
will be prevented and (ti) it will be possible.to carry on operations 
to much greater depths: where carnelian and agate pebbles ot 
larger size and better quality than those extracted at present are 
found. The higher value which such stones.arc expected to fetch 
will more than repay the large initial, outlay of modern mining. 

It should aim be noted that out of these agate Btones of 
Ratanpur mines, Cambay artisans make buttons, knives, scissors, 
‘madallas’j ^beads', rings, ear-rings, nose-rings, chains for watches, 
headwear fChak*), etc. For this purpose the^ precious stones 
are exported to Cambay and otha outside places. In order to 
make .local use of these stones,, it is desirable to induce, Isome 
expert artisans of Cambay to come and settle within the 
Rajpipla State and establish Rajplpla's reputation in .the, craft- 
manship of agate stone carving. 

Motallic Orta: Gujarat seems to be very poorly equipped 
with, the metalljc orcs^ Except iron and manganese no ore 
worth commerdol expldtation is traced within this r^on. How 
ever, the paucity of data, due to the lack of comprehensive geo- 
logical survey, acts as a' handicap in giving any definite opinion 
in this connection. 

Iron Ore is available in the different parts of the Raroda 
State, in the Bulsar.and Pardi Sub-divisions of the Surat district, 
near Limodra, fihimpora, Amaljhar, and Padvonia within the 
Rajpipla State, near Godhra and Shivrajpur in the Panch 
MahaJs and near Jambughoda. It is interesting to note here 
that there were iron furnaces in the past at almost all the above 
places. But owing to the imports and competition of the 
cheap foreign iron and steel goods in Gujarat, this industry 
has been completely destroyed not withstanding the fact that 
the indigenoos amelten turned tout iron of excellenr quality.* 

The ores worked in the Baroda State were of three kinds: 
haemadticj limonitic and magnetic in the order of their impor- 
^'Fbotc, op. ot 1938. 
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tance. The haematite and limonite ores ( 0 / the eocene lateritic 
Pocks) were worked in the valley of Saharmati, and its 
traces are seen near Pudhera and Vijapur in the shape of small 
acoumulations of iron slagi The iron industry of Anckrsumba in 
the Mehsana District depended upon the Uteritic haematite 
occunng in the British District of Kaim. The former existence 
of this industry in the northern part of Sankheda Mahal and in 
the Sabarmati Valley and at Samdhi can be traced from the 
heaps of iron slag which are met here and there* 

Iron seems to have been worked on a large scale along the 
west limits of the Panch Mahals. The ground nev Jambughoda 
about twenty miles east of Chhota Udepur is widely covered 
with slag and scoria which point to the existence of very 
extensive iron works in this area* Extensive mounds of slags are 
also encountered at various places lik^ Limodnai Bhimpore, 
Amaljhar and Padvania in the Rajpipla State* An idea of the 
quantity of slags avaible may be formed from the fact that at 
Limodra they cover an area of about 6 acres and average 5 ieet 
in the thickness. 


An average sample from Dungri was analysed by Dr. C. 
Schulten with the following rcsults:- 


Oxide of Iron. .. . 

73.17 

Water 

4.90 

Alumina . . . . 

9.26 

Loss 

0.79 

Silica . . . . 

10.6B 


— 

Lime . . . . 

1.20 


100.00 


The analysis proves the ore to be of good quality and from 
the extensive area covered by the laterite a very large quantity 
of iron ore is expected. But until workable coking coal is found 
Jn or near Gujarat, the question of regeneration of this extinct 
industry cannot be seriously discussed. Hence the iron ore of 
Baroda, Jambughoda and Rajpipki States as well as those of the 
Surat District and Pinch Mahals are marking time. 

Manganese Ore has been traced within the Palanpur, Idar 
and Jambughoda Status and in the British District of .Panch 
Mahals. However only near Shivrajpur in the Panch Mahals 
manganese mines a*e worked at present by Messrs. Krlllck 
Nixon & Company. The manganese ore obtainable froni the 
'Jotvad hills of the Jambughoda State has not .been analy^ as 
yet. The State hesitates to •carry out the compieJiensire 
geological survey of its territories partly due co.itsanadeqmate 
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(i) finandai resources and C^) means of transport and partly 
from fear that the results might not rtpay the cost of the investi- 
gattoDS* 

Though the. Analysis Report of the manganese ore found 
within the Idar State gives 52.48% Manganese,* first of all it. 
must be ascertained whether (i) the area, (ii) the prospects and 
(iu) the percentage contents will allow the derelopment of any 
industry. Failing in this, if the ore is available in suffident; 
quantity (t may be* exported ootdde. 

Mention must also be made of the L^ad Ore found in the 
Ghanpari anp Dandiyapura hills of Jambughoda State and at 
Khandclav late two or three miles from Godhra. Copper ore; 
is traced in the mountains of the Palanpur State and within 
the Baroda State territories while the Mount Jarora side (in the 
Palanpur Sutc) gives evidence of the existence of sulphur, 

' Conclushm' The above mineral' finds prove that of the 
road metal, lime (for bricks and tiles), and crude ;$oda th^ 
k no dearth in this region. Proper |oc^ use is also made' of 
die above mineral finds within the protdnce. But very 
superior quality ochres (red, yellow and white), China Clay,' 
talc, stcalite and asbestos are cuported as raw materials to 
the Outside regions. Therefore if is necessary investigate, 
the possibilities^ of their industrial use .with this province. It' 
k gratifying to note that the Baroda State has recently 
begun to evince keen interest in its quartz sand resources 
for tjie development of glass industry. But no notice Is taken 
of the mica available in the Jambughoda hills which is washed 
away every year in cimsidccahl^ t\uaniltity by dralna^' during 
the monsoon. As regards the precious stones agates and 
camdians within the RajpipaJa State, they should be sdenti- 
fically mined to prevent wastage and steps should a*so be 
taken to locate the agate stone carving- industry within the 
Rfljpipla territories. 

^ Because of the existence of the large quantity of impure 
carbonate of soda (or crude soda) at various places, manu- 
facturing cf srUicate of soda' (washing soda) and establish- 
ment of alkali works have a good -scope in Gujarat. Gujarat 
is, however, very poorly equipped in metallic ores. Except 

* Fcr further Tcrtiinitioa vide the Analy^ii Report of the M^ngaaeae 
Che in the Idar State in the Appeadix 
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iron and manganese, ot« wortli commercial exploitation arc 
not ascertained as yet, A comprehensive geological survey 
is likely to give us clues about lead ore of 

Jatnbujhoda and Godhfa* copper ore of Palanpur and Baroda, 
dn and sulphur traced the vicinity of Mount Jarora in‘ 
the Palanpur State, or gold, silver and lead particles found 
near Fatehgadh and irt the sand of the river Banas in the 
Radhanpur Statei 

C, Jlrfrictf/^ure ; ^oii ; The soil of^ Gujarat is mostly’ 
alluvia). It can be subdivided into 'Kali’ and 'Gocadu*. Kali 
is the black cotton soil largely in the South Gujarat, in ’the 
British Districts of Broach and Surat and the Navasari 
division of the Batoda State. It is also found in the Palanpur, 
Cambay, Bansda,* Eharampurt and SacMn States and also in 
the various parts of the Ahmcdahad District and in^ the Mahi 
Kantha Agency especially in the Kaira District: 'Gonidu' 
soils are characterised - hy great depth varying from the 
drift sands of Ahmcdabad, to the rich loam* of Kaira. They 
contain to a varying degree organic matter and we find 
them in highly developed state in the Ckarotar and Chau- 
riasi divisions of Gujarat Gotadu soils are also found in 
the Palanpur, Lunawada, Balasinor and various Gujarat 
States and also in the Broachi Surat and Panch Mahals 
districts of British Gujarat* 

There is a third variety known as 'besar', which means 
mixed soil holding an intermediate- position between^ the above 
two, found practically all over Gujarat. In the Ahmedabad 
diSlrici there is anudier yaiiety trf scM Vnown^ 'WcftW ierrmed 
hy the mud deposits of the river Sabarmati ; while the 'bhatha' 
soil of^he similar characteristics but varying in quality is also found 
in the Kaim and Broach districts. The north-east of Gujarat 
especially the tract ncant to the 'Ran’ of Cutch is known as 
'Kharo pat' or the saltish land. Thus the saltish soil a available 
within the territories of the Radhanpur and the adjoining small 
States like Bhabar, Tervada, etc. and also within the Cambay 
^tate in the south-west of the Mita»' Taluka,t However the 
marshy lands known os 'Khar' and 'Khanjan' in the extreme 
south of the Fardi TalukaS and those all along the Gujarat 

* Lighf bluk. 

I Ib Kura district. I Surat district. 
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coafit resemble in character more the soil of the Korikan rather 
than the soil of Gujarat Mention may also be made of the 
patches of very damp ( 'bhejvalJ' ) land on ^he hanks of the river 
Shedhi (in the Rewa Kantha Agency) which yields cold 
weather crops of wheat and pulse. 

The' above are the chief vartetfes of soils available in 
Gujarat. All the above varieties are found mixed up with 
each other all throughout Gujarat and they are at times found 
to liave been adve<^Iy affected by the mixing of the sand 
particles nearer the hilly or stony regions. Sandy soil^ 
'khokhar' soil, ^kankriwali', ^dadriwali', *reta[' are the names 
given to such varieties and they are available all over Gujarat 
Such admixture of sand affects the fertility of the soil. Viewed 
from the point of fertility the most fertile areas of Gujarat an 
those of KaJra* and Surat districts* 

Main Crops r About 13 mJUion acres of land arc under 
crop cultivation tn Gujarat. Main crops of Gujarat 
are: (!) food crops, (ii) commercial crops, and Gh) fodder. The. 
area under the cultivation of each group! is given belowV 
G) Food Crops including pulses and Maiae 6,26O,00Q Acres 

(ii) Commerdal crops including cotton, oil* 

seeds and tbbac'oo. 4,2d0,000 Acres 

(iii) Fodder- *2,250,000 Acres 

Mnbr Crops ; Under minor crops are sown ragi; bariay, 

condiments and spices, sugar-cane, ihiics and vegetables 'in- 
cluding root, crops. These groups cover about 1/2 million acres. t 
D; Live Stack : The total cattle wealth of Guiarat is about 
ik mdllimll Tbr. tAluJ. tjbn, ijm^taor. 

lias under:- 

Bulls and Bullocks 1,500,000 Calves 

Cows 1,000,000 (young stock) 10)fXO’ 

Buffaloes 1,000^000 Donkeys, horses, ponies, 

Sheep and goats 1,250,000 cornels and mules 7^,000 
EipediUy Chcotir. 

t Table I^o. 2 ia the Appendiv gives details about each crop tc^ther. 
with area under its riiltivitiDii in the varicui Statu and districts, 
of British Gujarat. 

} Table No. 2 in the' Appendix givu the detds about each crop 
together with the total aettage: under its culdvatioa in ,the variooi 
Gujarat Statu and British Guurat. 

I Table No. 3-in the Appendix giVei'the detiilanbout the live stock 
resourcM of Gujarat. 
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The density of cattle^ per 100 acres of sown area is 67 in India* 
while as compared to this it is only 50 in Gujarat. As regards 
the density of cattle Gujarat thus fares badly when compared 
to all-India figures. It should also be remembered that as regards 
numerical strength sheep aud' goats exceed the number of cows 
and buffaloes in this region. If their breed is improved, it will 
re^lt in the yield of better quality woo] and skins. 

. E. Fisheries: According to the 1931 census returns 8030 
workers were engaged in fishing and pearBng in Gujarat. But 
pearlij^ isi an in^nlficant industiy in this region; therefore allr 
these workers may be presumed to be^ dcang fishiog. 

Of these 8030 workers, 3477 were females who carried fish to 
the local market, and sdd them: The^importanL areas where this 
industry is carried on and the number of workers engaged in 
fishing in these areas arc giyen bclow*- 

Persons engaged In fishing 


Surat District 

1,465 

Navaaril Division 

773 

JBroach District 

489 


The main fishing.centrcs are Cambay, Sarod, Kavi, Tankara, 
Jambusar. Kolak, Sajod, Hansot, Olpad, Bhagwa, Maroli, 
Jalalpore, Naysad, Bulsar, Matwad and Dandl. With a coastline 
of about 200 miles and the numerous creeks made available by 
the mouths of so many rivers and streams inccting'the Gulf of 
Cambay, the fishjqg Industry has a good scope for development 
in Gujarat. But as it U considered to be a low occupation and 
the majority of the Gujaratis are. vegetarians, its development has 
been neglected; and so far this industry remains in the hands of 
the illiterate 'Machhis’ and ‘Kharvas*. Fish is the eaaest and 
cheapest souree of proteins' and valuable mineral substances. The 
exploitation of these resources would 'materially raise the standard 
of the people's diet which at present is highly deficient in 
necessary proteinoua food stuffs. Moreover, as this industry Is in 
the hands of the illiterate, poor and unorganised 'section of'the 
people, fishing is carried on*in a' haphazard manner by them. It 
being 80 , almosf two-thirds of every catch is immature and 
undersized fish of sizes far below what any country with 
organised fishing regulations will permit to be caught or offered 

* Sir M.'B. NanarLti i|iid J. hnjaria: Tkf IndUn Rural Prekhm 

(im), pp, m9. 
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for sale* The waste entailed Is 'enormous. 'Instead of’ sizeable 
fish being on sale in the markets, giving good remuneration to 
the-iishermen.and satisfaciioiito the consuming public, constant 
complaint is heard about the poor quality fish offered in the 
market 

In this connection the matters can be improved by presaib- 
ing a minimum size of mesh in all nets sufficiently large to 
permit the escape of the majority of immature fishes, especially 
mullets.* Fishing if properly developed on the coast of Gujaraf 
might lead to the establishment of industries like curing of fish 
skins, manufacturing of fish fertilisers and fish oil and the 
preparation of good quality fish-meal. Such auxiliary industries 
and trade are bound' to confer upon the. people of this province 
benefits of Increased, employment and wealth.! 

(iii) Transport Facilities 

A. Water Ways: The. Gujarat coast is very little indented 
and it is low, sandy and flat. The sea around it is shallow, hence 
it claims no good harbours where big ships can safely anchor. 

In the bygone days Gujarat was gifted with 250 miles of 
coast line. The river Saraswati with her seven tributaries!, the 
river< Mahi ajui the rivet Sabarmati afforded good ouriets to 
country craft and small boats. But the recurrent, geological up- 
heavals mirigated the importance of her sea-board. Abouf 60 to 
70 miles of coast in the north-west went dry, the river Indus 
changed, her course, the river Saraswati dried upt and the Mahi 
and the Sabarmati are no longer navigable for any considerable 
distance from their mouths. 

The, process of silting up has rendered the moutliB. .of many 
rivers non-nayigable and only 160 miles- of coast-line now afford 
a sea outlet. Many creeks in which small, boats and country 
(Taft could easily ply in the past have lost their utility for 
lapping, but they do maintain their utility as fishing and 
salt manufacturing centres. 

Minor Forts : Since the days of Ptolemy (a.- d. 150) 
ports of Cambay, Broach and Surat have, played important 
historical role in.igveloping the commerce and{ trade of Gujarat. 
But they were Toutid useless for the modern big ocean-liners 

^'Jamea HornoUj! Report oa the Marine Fisheries of the Oaroda State 1930 
t Vide Ratnamanirao Bhiwifo’s article on the, *LoBt River 
(Khovaeii Nadi) friun Prasthsa's Samvnt 1980 Kartilc issue p. IB, 
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to anchor, The process of silting has also greatly aflccted 
their utility as trading centres. Thus Cambay’s sea-borne 
trade has declined from Ks. 7 crores* to less than Ks. 1 /5t croce 
and Surat's from Rs, lj4 crores’* te less than Rs. crore. 

Transport by water is generally cheaper than transport' by 
land. It hdps the agpcultunsts a great deni by making it 
possible' for them to sell goods in long distance markets and 
also to get their necessaries at cheaper rates. The Bombay 
Minior Forts Committee have therefore made several suggesHons 
for the development and improvement of these ports. In their 
opinion the existing conditions of the Cambay, Broach^ Sural 
and fiulsar ports are almost identical.^ 

CainJbay sutfem from the ^ting of the mouth of the river 
’ Mahi. The Mahi often pies up mud hills near her mouth which 
change^he course of the water. Hence the slxe of the vessela 
visiting Cambay is hardly 300 tons and they are required to be 
of a shallow draft because in case of. necessity tbey are required 
to sit on the mud. The ships mting Cambay have also to take 
care of one dangerous spot, known as Bore Rock between 
Magarvall and Cambay. 

Broach is on the bank of the river Narbada 30 miles 
in the interior from the huntth of the river. There are 
several large shoals and sand banks particularly at' Sammi 
and Kukerwada which rcndCT the river unnavigabie except at 
high spring tides. Hence the port is open for about 15 days 
in a month and it is closed to traffic during the monsoon when 
there are floods in the river. Vessels of 100 tons come up to 
Broach at high tides and those up to 80 tons can easily ply 
up to Broach at ordinary spring tides. The mouth of the 
river near Lohara ls siltii^ up. Since the construction of the 
new bridgep the cuirent of water runlhg down to the Gulf has 
changed the course towards Broach and is causing 'erosion on 
the northern bank. The depth of water 'at the pchora^ in 
front of the Customs House has' therefore increased. 

^ In order to Increase the utility of this port as a trading 
centre there is at present an urgent' need for the construction of a 

• Figure! tor iKe ytw !806. 

t FiguKs for rhe fear For furtheridetiib refer' Tahfes No. 

(1), (ii)', (ili), (iv) end (vyia the Ap^di^ 

t Boubttr Miaor Porti Committee Report^ 1939, 
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covered godown for storage of goods brought for shipment or 
remova] into the town. At^presenc goods are landed and shipped 
as quickly as possible in order to enable the vessels to sail 
before the spring tide. Usually enough conveyances are not 
available to* remove the goods to the town or to bring the 
goods from the town for shipment. The goods are therefore 
left on the vacant ground by the side of the Bandar Road. 
As this area is covered with water at high tide, the goods are 
damaged at times. Hence an open high level shed covered at 
the top with a gradual slope must be provided near Becharaji 
Orara. The existing road from the Bandar passing through the 
town to the Railway Station should be widened 'and improved in 
order to help the transport and to develop the trade of Broach, 

Surat is only seven miles from the mouth of the river 
Tapi. There are sand' banks at som e places in the Tapi 
between Dumas-Hajira and the Hope Brii^. Vessels of 50 
tona burden come upto Surat at the daily high tides. The 
river is sufGciently wide and deep near the anchorage opposite 
the Casde. In Surat creek the shoals near (1) Ujtnra, (ii) 
Magdalla, (tli) GaviaT} (Ir) Dumas, (v) Hajira and (vt) 
Mora are either extensive or rocky hence they should be 
marked with wooden stakes. 

It is also necessary to construct groynes at suitable points 
near. Surat Rort to prevent, erorion on the Surat side of the 
river. Though erosion does not lead to siltation in the river 
nor does it affect the jetties^ it is feared that it might in future 
divert the course of water to the other bank and cause siltation 
near the jetty. This precautionary measure will therefore prove 
as a saf^ard against isuch an eventuality. It is also necessary 
to. construct a.new jetty near the Port. During the busy season 
about 10 to 12 ves^s can load or unload at a rime at this Port, 
But the jetty that is recently constructed can hirdly accommodate 
6 vessels at a time, while other wooden jetties are in a ditapi- 
dared condition and therefore useless. It is therefore necessary 
to provide accommodation for 6 more vessels. In view of the 5) 
strODg current of water in the river and (ii) danger from floods, a 
floarihg jetty that can be removed in the rains will better suit 
the purpose. The bank of the river is precipitous The hbotzrers 
are therefore experiencing great 4iard6hip in loading ritnber. There 
is therefore a need for a separate wooden shipway for shipoieneof 
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timber. A ship with a correct gradient to ensure timber sliding 
down at all states of the dde will remove this inconvenience.! 

Chapat Bandar Road is maintained out of the Ports 
Fund and is mpaired ever^ year, another useful sug^don in 
this connection is of reinpving the mud (accumulated on the 
road during the rainy season) soon after the monsoon is over. 
This will lessen much of the inconvenience caused to the traffic 
wlwn such repairs are delayed and attended to lace in winter. 
Finally, the Conservator of the Port should sec that all the 
uprooted trees hidden in the crcek'bed are removed and marked. 

pulsar is only about 3 miles from the sea. There are small 
sand banks at only two places between the mouth of the river and 
the town. Vessels of SO tons can enter the river at high ride on 
any day, but those of larger tonnage can come in at spring 
tides only. Erosion is noticeable on the southern bank near 
Hanuman Bhagda and to prevent further erosion, out of the 
Pjort Fund seven groynes have been constructed between the 
Customs House and Hanuman Bhagda. 

In order to assure safety of the incoming and outgoing 
ships the sand banks between Kosamba and Bulsar should be 
marked with wooden stakes. Marking of shoals or rocks by 
means of stakes requires small cost and hence it desrves 
the Immediate attention of the authorities concerned. The 
wharf at Bulsar cannot be used at low tide for shipment 
or for loading of goods, and carts have to pass through 
mud to reach the vest's side in the stream. Therefore 
It is necessary to construct a jetty at Bulsar. It b also 
desirable to metal or asphalt the 'Kachha' slip and to see 
that the mud accumulate on its surface during tbe rainy 
season b cleared up every year as soon as the monsoon b over. 
There is ako a great pit in the road going through the creek 
which requlixa to ber filled in. This will afford a great deal ot 
convenience to the traffic at a Knery small cost. Finally, owing 
to the change in the course of water at the mouth of the river, 
the light at Kosamba does not serve as' a guide to masters of 
vessels. Therefore after consulting the nautical adviser, this 
light should he removed to a more suitable site towards 
Bhagal side. 

As Gujarat is favoured with many small creeks on its coast, 
there arc many road'-steads like Sarod, Kavi, Tsjikara, Jambusar, 
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^ajody Hansot, Bhagwa, Maidi, Navsari, Matwad aod Dan4i. 
The utility of these mad<stead$ as distributing centres of trade, 
iuid hence t1)e role that they ean play in the econondc regenera- 
tipn of the hinterland of Gujarat) demands a special study. 

!fl* Roada : There are in Gujarat' at the most 10,000 miles 
roads of which hardly 3,000 miles arc motorable in fair weather,* 
For a legion covering an area of about 34,000 square miles, 
this is Tcry inadequate. The interior. Gujarat needs more roads. 
The Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee in 
their inquiry found about 40 to 7S per cent of the total area of 
the districts of the Bombay Province not served by roads', 'and 
large parts of the districts totally cut ofiF from communication 
widh the urban areas during the monsoon months. They found 
.83J per cent of villages of Surat District totally cut from 
outside communications during the monsoon. If this is 
the condidoD prevailing in British Gujarat— econotnicaUy 
and industrially the highly developed zone of Gujarat—the 
conditions prevailing in the various Gujarat States 
can just be imagined. It is because of this lack of means 
of communications that the Panch Mahals, in spite of ' vast forest 
and mineral fesources, still remain a backward area. If the pace 
of industrialisation is to be perceptibly quickened, adequate 
measures should be adopted to increase and improve the trans^ 
port facilities in the interior parts of Gujarat. Even from the 
point of view of securing better return for the cultivator’s pro* 
duce, increased transport facilities art absolutely necessary. 

The effects of transport facilities are chiefly noticeable in 
omnecjdon with, the trade in milk and vegetables. The growing 
of vegetables in Gujarat is confined to villages mostly within 
a narrow radius of eight to ten miles from the city. It is not 
a paying proposition to the cultivators to grow vegetables 
because there is no market for them if they are more than 20 
miles away from a big town. An instance in point, is the Chorasi 
Taluka of the Surat District where vegetables and garden pro- 
duce ate grown extensively as most of the, villages of this taluka 
are within a radius of 10 miles from Surat. On the other hand, 
in many villages of the BardoTi Taluka cultivators make 

* TaUe No. 4 in the Appeodix givu the detaiU about the (i) tote] 
TDxd mileage and (ii) road mkeage motorable in fair weather for 
the verioui Gujarat States as well ns the British Districts, 
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^hcc out of oiiUc, ^or thert is no local marlcet for nriHc. 

Even today cart transport plays an important rote in bhfi 
rural eponomy of Gajarat- The mterlor areas of the Province 
are linked by roads mainly used by pedlars^ pacV^bullocIcSi pack 
canids (Vanzars) and carts. There ait in Gujarat 4 lakh^ of 
riding and load carrying carts*, out of which about lakhs 
ait riding and 2^ lakhs the load carrying ones. Most' of 
the interior States haw neither motorable roads, nor. rajlvny 
Hnes and their economic growth is greatly hampcpcd by the’ 
absence of any swifter and cheaper means of communications. 

C. ■ Railw^p are of comparatively recent ori^n 

in Gujarat, The Bombay Baroda and Central India Railways 
ware constructed first during the later half of the 19rh century 
and they were followed by the construction of the Gaekwad'a 
Baroda State Railways.! Other States are howevlP markingi 
time, only a few of them claiming a small mileage to their credit, 

Gujarat's total railway mileage is 1720}. Viewed from 
angle of vision of ownership thdr mileage stands as under *— 



Miles 

Belonging to the Government of India 

764.12 

„ „ „ Baroda State 

705.44 

„ „ „ Remaining States 

78.23 

„ „ „ Public Companies 

173L08 


1720.87 

Gujarat claims comparatively more mileage to its ctodk when 
compared with India or the different parts of India. Per 100 
square miles nulwiy tmleage is 11, Bocnhiy Bn&dencys 
Kathiaw^^r's f43, while Gujarat's is 58. But of this 1720 
miles railways, 1469 miles of railways are within British 
Gujarat and Baroda State territories and the rest of Gujarat 
is hardly served by 200 milesS railway lines. Thus 
more than 90 per cent of Gujarat's railway mileage happens to 

• For details o/^f Table No. 5 together with the Note in the Appeidk. 

f Pot the hutnij of the Ridlwaya construction in Gujarit, iri^r the 
(gazetteer of the BombB/ Prealdenc^ and Raroda rolumes and alao 
the Adpiuufltration Reports of the Gujarat States. 

} For details M Table Nol 6 in the Appendix. 

S Table No, 6 in the Appc&dix gives the details about the railwa7 
mileage within the Gujarat Sl^ttes as well as Britiih Gnjarat 
together with their gauges. 
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within British Oujarat and Baroda area& Hence, the rest 
^qf Gujarat badly ne^ this* quicker means of transport. Not 
< Jisly are these najlways owned by eight different agencies' but 
4 within the territories of the same State we find railway lines of 
different gauges. Thus out of the total 1720 miles of railways 
I /3rd. is cowered by the broad gauge, l/3rd by the meter gauge 
and l/3rd by the narrow gauge*. 

This sort of construction under diffeteht' management^ >nd 
with different gauges, increases overhead expenditure, tenninal 
charges, etc. To krve the interests of the trade and industry of 
this Province, their unified management is more wdcome. 
It will remove the hardships resulting (com the, variation in rates, 
terminal charges etc. Besides k. will also solve the problems of 
gauge and railway routes for future construedoa. It is essential 
to devote great care to the ^yout of railway routes. For when 
in mosd of. the Gujarat States’ areas there is dearth of railways 
and when 40 Co 75 per cent of the total area of British Gi^arat 
itself is lacking in road and railway transport, it is surprising to 
note, that within the remaining areas of British Gujarat road-rail 
competition goes on unabated.t Out of the total 619 milas of 
motorable roadst in British Gujarat, about 370 miles run 
paralld to railway linea. This state of affairs cannot be tderated 
and isteps should be taken to evolve, a poKcy to assure a co-ordi- 
nated transDOit system for this rc^n, 

B. THE HUMAN FACTORI 
A region's natural wealth depends for .its devdopment upon 
the humanelement it has at its disposal. The economic resouieesi 
whether, agrkhMtural, mineral, m^ne, or forest, require -to be 
handled 'by some mddvc power which is ultimately regulated 
by man. Thus man and his organising jiapacity are vital deter- 
mining factorsifor a region’s economic and industrial progress., 

* Broad Gaqge 5 ft. 6 iackea 604 miles 

Meter Gauge 3 ft, 3 3/8 Inchest '555 mil« 

Nirrow Gauge 2 tt; 6 inches 561 miles 

‘ Total 1720 miles 

t> Table No.i? in the Appendix gires.ehe details about the ciaatiag rail*> 
road competition from station to ststiofl'iii BritiBli Gojarat. 

4 Motorable in fair weatber. 

I Gujarat, like Kathiawar, is coi4>osed of beterQgeneoQS' unite uiidef 
(CojitinuiJ 9 n wxi 
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Popiil&tioij: Tie total population Gujarat was 77,11,450* * 
in ^1931. Population figures of the pmvbus m. censusesi 
cogether wkh jiit inaeaaeor decrease over rhs previous decade's 
‘figuresf are shown in the foUot^g statement : 

Year Populadanf Increase or decrease in popt^acioa 
during the ten years' peric^. 

l»ei 69fXifilS 

1891 76,9SJ15 +ILS p. c. Increase in popuja- 

1901 61/15,895^ -20.6 p. c;t tion between W8l aid 

1911 -65,12,622 + 6.6 p. c. J931 is 11.7 per oent. 

m 68,73,718 + i s p. c. 

1931 774M59 +‘12.1p.t 

‘Th'ese figures taken as a whole compare unfasroufably ‘with 
(hose of Kathiawdl for rhe corresponding years. While the total 
po^latlon of Kathiawar increased by 31.8 per cent between IMl 
and 19311, the population ol Oujarax mereesed-only by 11.7 

* For details FtJe Table Not 9 is the Appeadix 
] Thi« heavy decline in 19D1 can be attributed to heavy itirrition end 
death tdl taken by the fambie ot Samvat 1956 (*Cik£i^nh DitJtsP) 
chat occurred ia the year L991. 

I Refer Kaikimt Eaawics by the pteseat writer, p. 50. 
ificntd* '/ron pgjt ^ 

dIflPerent GoverniRefiti, •}!» area j« 3379B iquate miUa aid it M divide 
into four major unica n under 
a. Gujarat Stacn iuehided in 

)V{istcrn India States A«ncy 6,294 Square piiles 

h. 'Baroda State territory in Gojarat 6,Bl2 » i> 

«. Bririah Gujarat 10,193^ „ 

d. Bombey.Stateund Ai^eud^ in Gujarat 10,399 ,$ i, 

Aa regardi Biit»h Cnjarat we are bandi^ippe^ to loitie <qLttn< in our 
cskulaciona regarding the Ahmedabod Diatriot. Thf T^aa of 
Dhandhuki an.d Gogha feta of thia District are aituated in Kathiawar for 
which leparate itatudcol information la not available. In our study we 
hive therefore taken intp account the population af the Ahmedabad 
Distnet as a whdle. When the total area of &ijarat is uken to coa- 
ridfi/atioQ, thii leads to a imstahe o> commission to the extent or 4 per 
cent. This Is a very minor lactiou'aod as such it aan be eaa'ily over- 
(ooked. More lo, becauie similar characterisrics prevail In thesf tracts 
of Kathiawar, sad' in arriving at various percentages the popnIptioA jof 
this area if alio av^ged. It bciag so, otir cjJcubeJont ere jaot at all 
materially affected by this slight mistake pf commission on our pqrj . 
Tabic No, 8 in the Appendix gives t\ie area, densHy &' number of towp 
aad villages in these four mpjor utiita. 
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SiTo a certain «tpnt this can be accounted Ibr by the riss 
ftthiawar PjDTtSj and hence the eatodw o/' people fronj 4he 
KAnthji and the territoi^s to the 

E^^tliiufar Forts'^.* 

^ : Tfe density 0 / population in SpjaJ^ ww 228 pefr. 
.$^ns per square mile.t Tl:^ may be compared with KathiowfC 
bniig ^ Bombay Presidency (Including ^ind) having 173 
Krspns per square' mile. But the density varied as between the 
different parts of the region Ahjjicdabad havkjg 240, Janxia 
299, 3unit 420 and Kaira 45S. The density of pqpulaticm was . 
9 h^ 165 per square milq in this area grouped under the Bombay 
States ^nd Agencies, while it was as low as 84 in the VVesrem 
ludwL Statss Agcs«:y,m. Bmvis. Kanthia Agency 
r Aljotpur ^nd Radhanpur States. 

Thus there is an uneven distributian of population in <ji^qrat 
and except British Gigarat and the Baroda Statp, the rest of 
the area is vfry thinly populated. 

AcfOfdii^ to the Sw^ish Statistician 5undbqfg, in wpst- 
em countries the number of persons aged from 15 to 50 years 
is generally about half the popujation, Vaijgtions in the age 
composition mostly take place in the ‘other two age groups viz. 
<W5 and '50 and over. Thb formula « restated by “Whipplfi 
lyhp da^es the age composition into five fundamental type?, 
viz. Pi 39 grej(?ive, Scationary, Regressive, Secesaive and Aosessive^ 


G^arat’s 

Aget 

Frognes-, 

Station- 

Rcgits- 

Ssccs- 

Acces- 

pQpqltion 

peno4 

sive 

ary 

sivp, 

sive 

siye, 




oy 




50X)9 

15^ 

50 

SO 

50 

'40 

60 

9.47 

f0'& over 

10 

17 

30 

20 

15 


Judged from thisangleGujarat’s population caq be said to be 
progressive. The number of persons in the lowest age groups 0-5 
M 5-ID is defoutely greater in Gujarat and the number of parson} 
in the highest age groups 40-60 and 60 And ovpr is definitely 
smaller when compared to the figures of the Westtrn Countries’. 

For bather infotmatioB ViJ* Chapter on IJumaj) ^metU from 
KslUiawtr Ecmmiet hy the ipiese<it' writer 
JFwdstaila Table No. B.ta the Appeadia. 

Table No.. 10' in the Afpeadis diowi.the diatribotinn of the popu- 
latim, Malta and Femalei, intO'the.Ta^l^ua age groups. 
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This is due Co die much greater in^iitib aud child martallt/. 
in Gujatatraod'die shorter average life* of ks people. 

The figures about the distribudoa of population pernuUe intd 
various age groups reveal that in the age from 

2(!UI!) the ratios compared wkh the Bombay Pcesldency are 
mifavourable to Gtijacaic*. 


Agf gioBpa 

Gujarat 

Bombay Fresidplvy 



(including Sind) 

20^ 

171 

183 

‘2Q-40 

135 

^ 146 

It is probable 

that to a pertain 

exteiif this lower ratio' is 


due to emigration. But to what eKtent? It is very difiicuk ' 
to estimate this. Besides as vital statistics are not matntained 
for Gujarati it is impossihle to ascertaia the ^tent to which 
iDOrtaility rates account ^the fiill in the number of perspfis, 
in this their prime of lifsi within this provvicfe. 

Ser : Out of the total 77,11^50 persons in Gujaniti there 
wfte 39,961104 males and 37, 15,346 hynsdes,! Thera was there* 
foce an excess of 2, '80, 758 males. The ratio of females to males 
worked out at 930 females per 1000 males. In the Bombay 
Pjresidency tbe.corrospondiQgfbmale radowas 909, Ciunpased 
W the Bombay Presidency figures, Gujarat, Kathiawar, Barpda 
and Mysore show higher female ratip.^ Male emigration to a 
certain extent accounts for this parriular phenomenon. 

If further analysed the ratio pf females to males worked 
put 937 per 1000 in the rural areas and at 899 in the 
ufnan areas. T’riis icnhency ‘is quite* m coritrait w'jfn 'Aiat 
prevailing in Kathiawar, where in the niraJ areas the female 
ratio worked out at 958 and in the urlran areas at 988. 
This’ ^ mostly due to the immigratipo of female population 
id the urban area^ fgr getting' some job's in Kat[iiaw;u;, Jn 
Kathiawar, the mimber of cultiv^ng owners is miserably 

*i For detMli Vi^t Table No. 12 in the Appendix, 
t For detiili vide Table No. 13 in the App^ndie. 

^ TeUe No. 14 in the Appendix gives a comparative idea cl the 
tiuaiber of females per^lOOO miles for the various arpaa in Jndip. 
Table No, 15 in die Appendix gives Kparste figures of the female 
ratio yer 1000 malfs for every ptomuient State of ijujarat nnd aleo 
for ail dip diatrift^ of Iritiih ^rujAtat. 
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lav* compared to tfia-t in Gujarat. Hence the 

Jemale kWi ate required to augment the fajpily itioonec hy 
itugrating into the towns^ widk in Gujarait the cultivating owners 
take more interest in agriculture in which they can afford 
to oRjploy female labour with advantage. 

Literacy : Out of the total population of 76,25,315 peaons 
9,39,491 were, literate in Gujarat. Of these 7,96,8813 were .males 
and 1,42,608 females. Per 1000 moles 201 were literate in Qejarot, 
234 in Kathiawar and 330 io Baroda, wbilp per UOOO females 
39 were literoteJnOujarat, 54 in Kathiawar, and 79 in BanDda.t 
It is surprising to note (ihat M regards literacy, either male dr 
female, Gujarat fares badly* as compared with Kathiairar.! If 
further comparison, is made of cht miale literacy iigarcs as 
prevailing in clie various age groups In Gujarat, Kathiawar and 
Baroda, we find that Gujarat comes off badly in all th* age 
jgioup8.t Out of tbe totaj population of 76,35,735 only 74#401 
persons or 9 percent were literate in English. From these 74,401 
persons only 4;918 wens femmes; which means from among the 
total females in Gujarat hardly 1 percent ladies know English. 

The standard •of literacy varies considerably in the various 
units. Besides it also depends upon the comparative size 'c( the 
units and the extent of urbanisatioo therein. Problems of 
education differ, aocqrding to< local circumstances. It is however 
necessary bo bring, about a mass awakening and to start a very 
.vigorous' literacy compaign as otherwise, the industries 
GuJajrat have to depend upon this comparatively backward And 
whence ineffideut manpower, 

Urban and Rural Populathn ; There* are 103 iowns and 
12,791 villages in Gajarat.1 Out of the tota4 77,11,450 population 
of Gujarat, 14,63,988 ' persons lived 'in the above mentioned 
103 towns and 62,47,462^ persons in the 12,791 vUlagesJJ 

* Per nuJle of total icprkers theie are €7 coltivating ovacn *m Kitbii 
var, 112 in the Bombay Presidency fuiduding Sind) and 245 in 
Gujarat. Vide Kathiawar Ecotoraica by the pTfaetK writer p: 7SL 
t Table No. 17 in the Appendix gives literacy by Agp and ScxjtiGujflrst* 

t Table No. IS in the' Appendix gives the eopiparatiye ides *f 

literacy 5 veT^iDg in the varioBS age groups in Gi^argt, 
Kathiawar and Baroda. v 

I Table No. 8 in the Ap^ndix gives in detail the num^r of tovni 
and villages 'for every importaiR State in Gnjar/it: 

9 Fv drtuh Fi4e Tablels No. 16 and 19 in thc^ Appendk. 
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^ The tS^o between the nrbaR and the niral population 
stands at 19: SI which means onl/ one-fifth of the total popu- 
hdon of Gujarat reddes in the urban areas. Though this ratio 
compares fiivourably with the other parts of India,* it should 
be rem&mbeied that the high degree of urbanisation is due to the 
euatence of 19S independent juiisdictions. These junsdictions 
have their independent scats of Government (capital towns) 
which -for reasons historical and local have attract^ people to 
fcside in them.t 

/turai Population ; Out of every 1000 persons in Gujarat 
110 live in the villages.} farther classificarioTi shows that of 
every 1600 persons in the rural arcas:^ 

(a) 179 live in villages with over 2000 population, while 

(b) 523 live in villages with population between 500 and 
’2000 and 

(c) 2i9B live< in villages with population under 500 
which means per milie ofi rural population 821 art 
Lvipg in the villages below 2000 population^ Stated 
in another way, there are 

(a) 8,793 villages having less than 500 population, 

(b) 2,462 villages having 500-1000 popularion, 

(c) 1,1^6 villages having 1000-2000 population, and 

(d) 401 villages having 2000^5000 popularion. 

Thus nearly 69 per cent of the villages in Gujarat have a 
population under 500 and nearly 46 percent of the rural popula- 
tion lives in villages with a popularion below 1000. 

From our calculation if we exclude the dcies of Ahmedabad 
gnd Boroda which between them have a> popularion of 4,1^639 
^equivalent to 29 per cent of the total urban population, the 
ratio of urban population to the total population of Gujarat 
at once falls fi'om 19 to 14 per cent. The figures for Gujarat In 
* Table Ko. 20 in the Appendix givei tbc percenuge of Urban 
and Rural populatioo to total Popalation for the viriouB units 
in India. 

t Detailed Bgurei in reipect of the nrbao and rural population in 
the Fromiietit Stitci are. given ia Table No; 16 m tbe Appendix. 
} Per milie of the population the ratio between the urban and 
the rural population ia I9i81. 

I Table No. 21 in the Appendix gives detiill of each State ia 
regandi the number of towoSHvilisgei and popuJition diimbuted 
into iiKh daiufied groups,; 
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this conccction compare unfavourably with one of its progressive 
State's, viz, Baroda,* In the Baroda State there is a marked 
tendency among the population to reside in big villages, 

Mobiliiy of Labour: Within Gujarat's territory there vt 
103 towns and 12,791 villages out of which 8793 vill^ have 
less than 500 population. 

As Buch, the various geographlcd factors come in the way 
of the cBiciency of the worker in this Province. The prevalence 
of the caste system and hence his conventional and conservative 
outlook deter a villager from leaving his village for finditig ou^ 
wider opportunities abroad. Absence of educational institutions 
in the villages account for his illiteracy and being ignorant of 
the modern technique and literature, he is meak, shy, lacking in 
self-confidence and therefore in taking initiative; He is, in 
short, a fatalist. 

Out, of 76,35,715 persons only 9,39,491 were literate in 
Gujarat. Literate in the sense that th^ can write and read a 
letter to and from a frierd * Of this number, the majority of 
the literates reside in the towns. The villages are devoid of (i) 
proper leadership, (ii) proper educational facilities and (iii) roads 
and railway communications. Thus' there is a lack of social 
contact between the urban and rural areas. These handicaps 
are responsible to a great degree for. the backwardness and'xxm* 
Bcryative outlook of the village jvorkcr. Customs and conven- 
tions are hard! to die and better soda! contact between the rural 
and urban areas wifi achieve a great* deal In this connection. 

However, for achieving the goal of industrialisation and for 
making the proper use of the region's economic resources what is 
more Important is to find out whether enough hands are avail- 
able for the new enterprises; In this connection it is therefbrei 
essential to find out the strength of the able-bodied non-workera 
in Gujarat 

OGCupathnal Returns : Outofthetotd population of 
76,35,715 in Gujarat, 23,74,077 were principal earners,- 

11,35,035 Working dependents,! and 
41,25,703 non-working dependents. 

Table Noi 22 in the Appendix gixea comptretive idet of the 
distribution of'VilUge Population in differiot' onita in Britiib* 
Gojarat and Raroda State. 

Table No. 23 in the Appendix givai tha detaili about the' 
Ocoipationa or Mcau of LiveUhood of thete wotkera. 
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Thus out of 76;55,715 persfws pnly 35,I0/)12 wrre 
employ^ in some kind Activity to augment the famfly 
j;>cpmeT they wjctn therefore Vofkers’ while the tem^ning 
41j25>703 depended upot^ these Vj^rlcers' for their livelihood 
and hence they wera ‘non-workers/ 

The ratio of workers to noq-worl^s stands at 460^40 -per 
» mifle of total population. 'Out of the Gujarat's total popuktbn 
if persons Aged ainder 10 and over $ 5 * wjere mkided) 
49, *^,091 persons belonging to thei workiag Age Group 
Were Jeft behind, out of whom* on]y^ 35,t0j012 persons ^re 
employed, and remained unemployed. hi 

Studying the industrial problems of Gujarat, we must deyis^ 
the ways and means as ^ as possible to find employment 


for^these fourtpfn* lakhs adult non-iworlcers. > 

Pjoportw of workers in each C/ass is given below j- 

Per 1000 ■workers 

£^eitation of Antmak 

and Vegetadon 730 Riblic Admkilstratlan 10 

Minerals 1 Professions and Liberal Arts 16 

Industry 100 Pecsons living on their income 4 

Transport 13 Domestic Service 9 

Trade 42 InsufHdendy described occupations 59 

Public Force 7 Unproductive 9 


Out of every ten ivorkers In Gujarat seven are Bgriodturista^ 
ind tvo etc engaged In industry and trade. All other kinds 
of occupations together employ ojily one out of ten.t 

* The most strScing feature which is borne ^ out by these 
starisries is the predominance of agricultural occupation in ihe 
economic life of Gujarat. Preponderance of agrinfltpre in its 
jprpsent backward conditipn also indicates chc Ipw standard of 
living of the masses in tfiis region. 

Edsteacr of so many independem jurisdictions untill very 
recent dmes, absence of adequate means of cransport, and 
illiteracy arc mainly rcspoiwiblc for the lack of initiative for 
industrial pursuits on die part of the prople. As it is, only 10 
per cent or the total workers is found employed by Ipdiji^try. 

* Tikisg 2J1, 882 for tho igr group 55-60 out of a total of 
4,41, 082 between 50-60. 

t ' Table No. 24 in Ibe Appendix' giyes detaila about the diatrlbaitidta 
of worker! in the ranoua occupation!. 
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’ Industry Ji put of- every ten workers in Gujarat only ofi? ^ 
engi^ in Industry. Jn in 1931 only 3|49460 persons w^rc 
empioyetl under this head within this region. Thi statemoo^ 
below gives iw some clue as regards the impertence of ^he 
various indiMt^es In the economic life of Gujarat. 

Industry No. of persons employed* 

Textiles l,^j882 Chembtl Products; etc. 11^797 

Hides, Skim etc. 20,905 Food 10,313 

Wood 36,175 Dress and Toilet * I 53,506 

Metals 15,494 'Buil dings etc: 1SJ43 

Ceramics ' 33,011 Misctllaneoua «nd undefined 26,434 

Textiles is the largest sii^e item contrihutnig to the fotid. Abouf 
36 petjzntof the perbna engaged in Industries in Gujarat ^re 
engaged i)i ehe textile indestries. However, a mlfnl)er> -of 
*iVo;jcers uhder this haad arc cottage workers. 

An examination of ether ibems reveals that r^ostly artisans^ 
craitsmen and cottage workers are' engaged under the heads 
*Hides and Skins/ 'Wood’, etc/ Workars in ‘Metals' arc mostly 
Uackamlths and coppersmiths', and the workers in CerapiicB, 
potteo and ipakcrs of .earthenwares. The makers of chemlctl 
products ate ikostly engaged iri refining vegetable oils, while 
those engag^di in ‘Food’ industries are rice-poundors, husk vs, 
butchers, sweetmeat and condiment Dialqirs and tobacco manu- 
facturers (bidi^^ers). Workers^ under the.head^ ‘Dress^ and 
Toifct' fl/edacsSwnaker?, washers, dotners .artd barbers, t anj 
those engaged in ‘Buildings', etc. are mostly stone-cutters, bick 
layers, piasonfi and the $ke. 

Though of late the fectory system has made its appearr 
ance (o a limited extent in most of these industries, Jthe bulk 
of them still ramrin unorganised and on the' handicraft basis. 

Trgtfp: Out of the tgtal 35,10,012 workers in Gujarat, 
trade employed oidy 1,46,1 28 >pecson$« The statenicnf beiowi 
gives the distribution of wprkers under the various 
sub-kcadst 

« 2S In rhe Appendix 'givH the detijh abogt tolal male 

fein^e principal cajiiers and-worklng dependenta u^der each ‘4ihad. 

T '‘Dfcijif,’* *fhengii' aHd ‘Majthie'. 

X ' 'Nble No. 36 iii the Appendix gives she detajli about the total 
t male and female priacipri eam<5i and working depetyleaca under 
each head.. 
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No. fif persons emj^ycd 

'Trade tn Textiles 

14637 

Trade iti Skias^ Leathb*, etc. 

1321 

Trade in Wood 

1,076 

Hotels, -Cafea, Restaurants, etc. 

7,635 

■Other Trade in Food fituffs 

64/118 

Trade in Means of Transport 

2377 

Trade in Fuel 

2,701 

Trade in Articles bf- Luxury 

4177 

► Trade io Other Sorts 

35309 

lanks, Ea'tabiismenta of Credits, etc. 

14,818 

Brokerage, Commission Agency, etc. 

4359 ' L 


From the ‘above statistics it is dear that more parsons ait 
engaged in' 'Food Stuffs' trade. Next io this in importance 
is the Trade in Textiles' and Banks, Establishments of 
Credits, etc. ' * 

Food and clothing arc the primary needs of mankind and 
hence the existence of more dealers uqder this head is guitc 
naeuraj. Tradets in Tood Stuffs* are mostly the dealers in 
gr^tn and^lses, sweebieats, sugar and spioes, dairy pm*- 
ducts, tobacco, etc. Traders in 'oliher sorts* include general 
.store-keepers and shop-keepers Otherwise 'unspccihpd, including 
itmeratit traders^ pedlars and fuiwkers. 

Thetfu-gc number of' banks and establisments of 
etc. gives some idea of the existence of indigenous banker^ 
and money lenders -iylio advance loans to the agrieultMrists 
gainst the commercial <rr)i>s of Gijtacat Jike cottoit. tobaec^ 
otlsfcds, etc. 'Hotels, cafes, and lestaunants, though they, 
are -the boarding houses for many of the workers in towns, 
employed ofdy 7,fi35 persons, whHe Trade in Articles ot 
Luxury’ which can ^ve us'^somc clue as to the standard of 
Hying of the people of this province, junploypd a miserably 
low number, viz. 2,477 persons'. 

Fem^h OccupaiiDM: O^t of the total 37J5,34^ 
population of Gujawt, only 1408)447 were workers vhilp the 
remaining 25,06,899 were non-:p?orkcrs in tb? year 1931. Thus 
out of every lOQO/cmajes tn.Gujarat, 325 woe Wkers and 675 
^n-working dependents. Females under 10 and ever 55* 

^ Taking lj08,4^p for the ige-gtoup 55-60i>i« of ■ total 2,W,<5P 
for this age-group. 
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ware l^,00jI63 in GujaFjii; U the&e be exeluded as uicapatrle 
of di»ng vork' we find 24,15>I83 females available for work. 
Oatn^f which only 12^8,447. were empLoycil in sometitidof 
productive work. While studying the industrial possibilities 
in Gujarat) .if i possible we shgydd suggest some suitable 
occopadons which can induce these remaining 12j06,736 females 
ofstha wprkmg age^group to work’ in* 

TIk statement below gives die 4:hief female occupations in 
G^arat. i 

No. of females employed 

A^iotlkTinal Labourers 6,36^26 

• Forestry • 481 * 

Textiles ‘ ,31,290 

Basket Makers and other Jadustries of 

wood materials, epc. 5,013 

Rice Pounders, Huskers and Flour Grgidars iffJ6 
Grain Parcfiers 88 

Xlealers tn Dairy Pcoduuts and Eggs etc. 2,s61 
Trade in Fuel 1,154 

Washing and Cleaning 1,875 

Scavenging 4,914 

Midwifes, Vaccinators, Compoauders, Nurses 
aud Masseurs 594 

Procurers and Prostitutes 109 

The abova statistics show that from the 12,08,447 adult 
females returned as workers, no fewer chan $,36J26 ate 
ugricdmal labouiprs. 4s regards eiQployment, next in 
Importanee is the textHe industry. Only 7,089 &malps are 
employed in baskec-mMdng, paddy husking and flour grinding. 
Thus agriculture in the rural areas and textile industry in 
the urban areas ate the mainstay of th^r |iib. 

They have not got enough openings in trade. DeaJing jn 
dairy prodiicts, eggs and fuel have hardly attts|cted 4000 
females. Ways and means should therefore be devised for the 
proper education and training of fema]es which open up jiew 
gyrnues pf employment to them in trade as well as industry. 
Case for ihe drive towards Industrialisetion- 

The preponderance of agriculture In Gujarat's economy is 
^yidiy bSDUght home to U3 by. the above statistics. Of the 
total worjurs 73 per cent an fogaged in the ^xploitati^ of 
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aniuidls and vp^tipsir SfS^es^ibur^aenl^kJifi jidvlt perspjis 
fiit iiot)rW^kirs and as jsuch not engaged in any of tKe 
acoAomic act) vide? g/ jbc jvovinct Mther due to jvaiM jo( 
W€^f or gtographicalitiecdd. On the other hand,eicept in the 
case jof textiles and pit cnishing and to a certain degree in small 
industries like metal works, jiee and flour mills,ctc«,iHctoTy life 
IS conspicuous by its absence, whOe-^^ch coi^ecudv^.CiQSus 
«hDWS ^ jncoease of populadon in Gujarat Hence .the «umber 
of nonoworking dependents as compared to the working 
dependents steadily increasing.* Agriculture in its present 
sta£e jcannot maiDtaiti any additional num/ber, ^ Therefore other 
industrial ^venues must be pcorided to the growing population 
of Gujarat Tn this connection, ecpnomic and industrial 
Tcsources capable of fprtl|cr'*^development are lying at the 
disposal of tbe people and thdr development, ^U1 definitely 
give emplpyment to a suJRciently large number. 


* Vere AvtCf : Thf Econmie Diwhptftini ^ Iniia (W5) pp. 60*61 
A 522. 
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I 

Tits’ jmpoftance of agriculture to tlie'proirin^e pf Oujarat 
Carnot be uiierratcd. it is the very back-bone of its coMomic 
life. fact is easily kppghf hpms to us when we tha< 
out of the. total 35,10,012 workers in Gujarat^ 26|16,3S4* wrp 
crapioyed in agriculture in WJ. Which means out^if the titfaj 
numtv of workers in ■Gujarat, 73' per cent wjne enjployed in 
agricultiirp. If bbe population statistics were further analysed, 
out of pvfiry 1000 persons glO persons live in mrarare^. 

Extent 

The following atarempnt gives us the idea of the sown 
Mta to total area in Gujarat and indicates the possibilities of 
extension of cultivation. 


Qn i^iilipns ^ acf^)t 


Total 

area 

forests 

Not available 
lor 

cultivatioii 

Cultivable 

waste 

Current 

/ellosra 

Jifet Pescentage 
am of sown axea 
sow *to aoral area 

21.6 

1.5 

2S 

2 ^ 


U 

67 


Of the total 2|.6 million acres area of ^jayat 1.5 mlUioi} 
acre? is covered with forests. 14 mifton acres is available 
/or oidtivation, 2 mjljion aerps is the cuKirable wa^tp and I 
i^yHipn aaes remains.fallow every yeiar. [The (SiItlv.aJble;w;astp 
is thps rapre than 10 per cent of the total area of Gujjjrat and 
together with the 'fallow IsAd it constitutes one-fourtk area 
pf thp -cukivated land. A further extension of cultivation 
is povlble by bijAgii}gr these, lands under thp plough- Tjie 
pultivable waste requires Stitte jultiatlvp a^d support for J^nd 
QCpkroation, control of malaria, ai^ other measmes to induce 
people to settle pn such lands, besides advance of Ic^qs at ^ 
nominal rate for thp improvement of Igndr The fpUow land 
majnly rpqiripes the adoption of a suitable syst^ pf rf^ajioji 
pf crops- 

* 24.54,665 eraplored ku cnldrstipii 

^,665 empjloy«d in stock raising 
73j}5T cngagid in ■Trade s& Pood Stuffs 
26,16,3B4 

t Table No. 27 in the Appen^x gwea detaila £>r the British 
Districts, Baraia State ^nd th^ Tarions other JSi^araj; ^ates. 
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Crops : Food Crops and Non-Foo4 Crops 
Th« relative importance of the main crops in the agricul- 
tpre of Cujarat is shown by the ti|;ives g<lven in the jp^lowiPg 
stateufnt.* 


Food Crops 

Acres 

Percentage to 
total sown area. ’ 

Jowar 

2,110,000 

16.0 . ; 

Gram and f’ulsea 

1,410,000 

11.0 

Bajra 

1,120,000 

8.2 . 

Rice 

800,600 

. • 6.0 . . 

Wheat 

560 , oqo 

• 4.0 ' 

Maize 

260,000 

1.6 

, Ragi, Barley etc. 

100,000 

.8 

, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Spices etc. 

93/100 


Sugar 

11,000 

.1 ' 

Miscellaneous 

100,000 

.7 

Total Food Crops 

6,564,000 

49.0 

Cotton 

3,000/)00 

23.0 

Fodjdjsr Crops 

2,250/ X )0 

17.0 

Oil Seeds 

1,000,000 

8.0 

Tobacco 

260,000 

1.6 

Miscellaneous 

196,000 

1.4 

Total J'fon-Food Crops 

6,706,000 . 

51,0 


Jowar and Bajra are the major cereals among the grains 
and they are the chief articles of diet of the inhabitants' of 
tkif proviocf. Thpy are comparatively coarse, inferior and 
aheap* Jllce and wheat are grown in comparatively restricted 
areas. The nutritive value of wheat is higher than all the 
2ii)Ove'o^aCs bul: it has a restricted consumption, HeRce the 
heiltii of the populaeion is comparatively poor, 

Thc‘ recent war-time increase in the oirtpirt of foockrops 
especklly in Gujarat States has been in the lc» nutritive 
cereals like Jowar and Bajra What is therefore needed i^ not 
merely an increase in the quantity of F^od produced, also 
an improvement in its quality, and a greater attention to 
sources hitherto not devoloped^ 

Tor detnih vide Table, Na 2 m tht Appendix. 
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iow yield and tts Causes 

Tte average yield of crops in our country is very lov as 
cpju (sared jvith those jof other countries.t 



(Lbs. per acre) 



Jiice 

. Wheat 

Cotton 

Egypt 

2998 

1918 

535 

d Japan 

•3444 

1713 

196 

India 

1240 

660 

89 , 

The yield is not only low hut also shows wide vartations 

from province to province. 




1 (Lbs. per acre) 



Rice 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Bombay 

922 

4-20 

7J 

Madras 

10J2 

— 

— 

U. P, 

— 

750 

121 

Pupjab 

— 

750 

160 

'll The above 

statement 

proves that compafcd to gth^f 


provinces yield per acre is low in the Bombay areas. Xhe 
percentage area under irrigation 4p the total area sown in 
Bombay is only 16 while it is 54, 30 and 28 in the JPunj^b, 
Us ^d Madras respectively. Thus in those provitaices whene 
irjrigation facilities fire more, the yield per acre 19 higher. " 
j A^/or Gujarat it is however gratifying to ootc that its soil 
is fcrrilp and therefore yield per acre is comparatively more in 
this region. 


(Lbs, per jicrp) t 



Rice 

Wheat 

Cjjtton 

Ahmedahad 

m 

560 

125 

Kaira 

1320 

600 

.115 

Broach 

900 

600 

130 

Panch Mahals 

1200 

700 

120 

Surat- 

4560 

560 

120 


' Jf owing to thje better fertility of soil and suitable dimate 
the yifid is more when compred with the other parfs of the 
opuntry, it can well be imagined what a tuemendous change woiid 
have been brought about ip yield in this lugion by providing it with 


1 "Sta.tistical Yjsar Book of the Leagoe of Nations, 1935^4'' 
% Agi-ieufturaf StatiBtica of India, Vohirae I, 1936 ^ 7 , 
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iDoiseijT^ation /^dUitiesJ If the percentage of nndcr'irrigation 

to the total area sowivln Bombay la oMy l6 it U 41sa^ 
pointing to note that the same falU to 4 fpr^Baroda and to 3 
for British Gojarat as well as All Gujarat 

There sre several causes responsjhlc fof thp low yield of the 
land; the most prominent among them being thc/riJowitig, viz. 
(i) Deterioration of Soils^ (ii) Jnadequate or ir^ular radDf^lJ, 
^ii) Utisarisfactory sysiems of Cropping, (iv) Lock of good 
iced, (v) Poor livestock and other equipment, (vi) SulHlijdoion 
and fragmentation of holdings^ (vii) Want of adequ^^Q credit fa* 
cilitiee, (viii) A primitive system of marketing, and above fdl 
(ix) Lack of initiative and enterprise on the part of the ilKterate 
culdv^for oppressed hy'an outmoded system of land teniue a^id 
tenancy. 

ii) Deierioratioii Soil 

The following statement about the yield per acre in the 
Ahmedabad District gives ;in Idea that soil is progressive 
<|eteriomting in fertility in Guiarat. 



(Lbs. per acre^ 


Yew 

Wcp 

WhfUt 

Qijim 

W37-38 

m 

435 

840 


114i 

428 

840 


5lc?cral causes m responsible for this decline in fertility. The 
most prominent among these is lack of manures. 

Manures : Manure secures the first place Amcnig^t -tke 
causes that have led to increase in yielda. Under tjie head 
of Manure is included not only artificial m^Qpre hut in an 
even greater meagre an increased supply of farmyard 
jlX^aniire. It is acknowledged on aK hands xliat what is taken 
off the land in ciops must be put back into the scAl, dir else \t 
will suifer exhaustion. If the soil is to maintain its pro(h;ctive 
powm and retain hs nutritive elements, it Is imperative that 
it muse be tended with manure and carefully iookfd after, 
^uc the wasteful practice pf using cowr^ung for fu^ coupled 
with the farmer's inability to purchase artificial fiirtilizers 
which me comparatively costly, has led to thp remoydl yyar 
after yesf in the form of produce of the wlaalhlie spil 
piropcrties more than are replaced by nature and the practice 
* ^uon and Crop iteportt uf Bombay Province ter the yean 
193T-3S ind 194M3. 
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i0f'«he cultivator. Sometimes 4he lands are also rendered 
feaduaJly unfit /of profic^le cultivation by the formation of 
Ssjurioua Saks and by tbc action of running rain or flood 
water in ekher eroding tbe surface sml or burying it beneaih 
deposits of sterile mkerai.^ 

(li) Irrigation and 'Water Supply 
It is already established fact ‘tHat any deficiency' in 
rainfall causes l^rm both to man and cattle and It often 
cesults in a famine, About 38 famines have ouccurredi in 
proyince between lJS9'and 1946* most of which were due to 
rainfailure. Irrigation therefore ought to play a signifLcant^art 
in Gujarat's agricultural economy. The following tables sliows 
the existing pofiirioB of irrigatbn facilities within thfs province,: 


Gross area 
cultivated 

M 


(In million acres)! 

Area Percentage 'of Irrigated 

Irrigaiedt to tote] so}vn area 
0.5 3 


Fnun among 
Tear 
1631-^2 
1718-19 
173 
1747 
179Q-91 
3B99-19W 


these famioes the foiloirin^ ven the worst : 


Samvat 

Fsipine Knpwn ps 

15B7 

'Sgtaiio: 

)77S 

Panchotra 

17B7 

‘Seco'id Gttssio 

LB03 

IB^"? 

•sifetSi’ , 

1956 

‘ChbspanV ‘ 


^*Diiring thess fsniiaes it times children were sold for hresd. aF 
ditw men ste'onc snother and, at tiinei peonJe fctf-sook. thep futk for 
S fn«e of breed ! " : Borabaf Gazetteer, vol, VIII , 

!' Table Nd._ 2B In die Appendix gives details about the Irrigated 
}end for ^1) di^ various Districts of Btmsli Gdjarat sad also 
(ii) the various Oujirat State;. 

} This land is Irrigited in the sense that k recelvies wstrr mainlp 
Awn wells. 

Gujarat is' alio liable to floods. The most prominent uason in, this 
•cypnecFion is 4he mldng of the Gulf of Cimbsy. 'At all, the Gujarat 
tivoM flow ints this Gulf^ there hp; a rise ig the jira level gl i!he 
tIv^. Consequently d^viog the monsoon when tW"n vers' i are Hooded 
{hpir vpvaj-d ban^ aia broken by the watrra. They avtrfluw ibe adjoining 
icrritories, drain ntj humans ana cotde veait^ and dfis troy ejvps, huts, cot- 
tages and houKB. To add to this tdveiuty the rulways (thaf ere constructed 
pn a slightly higher level in Gijarar) have disturbed the natural drainage 
of the 'province. The old'dreinue lines have silted up b^'the'enc^ch- 
jnent of che,8ch ooithei coast if yillages of Broach the gpeniu of the 
new df^nage lines in the Gaekwad's territories la respunaibl^ for 
brinsing moae wafers into GuUrat - Sir Mf’s Evidence before the 
frdptioD Commission 1904; Tart IV, p. 78. 


f 
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This is a very, sad state of affairs. For second or 
winter crop is possible only In half a laiUian acres Iriji^gaee^ 
land in Gtqarat. The retnaining 13.5 milUon acres cultivoted 
land depends for water supply solely upon monsoon waters. 
The following statement gives the percentage of irrigate^ area 
to the total cultivated land for the various .‘parts of India:* 
Ufu* Percentage of irrignted Unit Percentage, of irrigated 
to, total I cultivated area to total cultivated area 

The Punjab 54# United Provinces 30 

Madras 28 Bombay (Inculding ^nd) 16 

Baroda A British Gujarat 3 

Alltrujaratl 3 

Ther figures reveal the great inadequacy'.ofjrrigatioa faci- 
lities in Gujarat. Therefore possibilldes of irrigation projects 
such as the construction of tanks and wells should be explored 
'and wherever feasible. encouraged. More so because the relief 
c/ the land (ks gradual slope from east to west) renders it .vefy 
difficult to utilise the flood waters for agricultural purposes,! 
(m) System of Cropping 

System of cropping 1$ also defective in Gujarat and the 
peasants require proper guidance* in this connection. But it is 
equally tryc that without the comprehensive survey of the 
^Boura' and ^auna’ of this region, no expert advice can be 
given to them; and the farmers cultivate those (;rop& which 
they think will pay them more. Thus in some parts of Gujarat 
^continuous raising of cotton c£op is displacing the system of 
CDtation and alternate cropping' with the result chat certain 
plant diseases anti pests' are appearing. Such d^rtures from 
the system of alternate or sequential crops intensify the evil 
of soil depletion. 

(iv) Lock of Good Seed , 

S^ds of better variety have not come into popular use in 
this proviiue. Very little progress is made in this direction 
and except cotton crop in the cultivation of which the 

* .Agricultural Stitistici of India Volumes I & II 1933-34^ 

t Our EstMnate. 

V^ln tjmu Of fioods water nova with the relocityof 75 lakhs of cu. 
fti la I second in the river Mahi which if it can be stored .will become a 
pe^aneat boon to the province." * 

: RttrjI Ectpmy ^ IWf/ 
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JGoveriuHcnt of Bombay^ Baroda and Rajpipla evince interest, 
tother crops are practiciijly neglected by the Gujarat States, 
^he neglect of ^e mam crops Jovar, Bajra, Rice} Wheat 
^ and Oil-seeds is to be regretted in view of the prominence of 
these grains in the diet of the people. 

(v) Poor Live Sock and other Equipment 
Of the total 6.5 miilioa cattle in Gujarat more than half la 
of, inferior quality and a considerable number amongst thlsr is 
worthless, diseased and aged. Yet, it is lingering upon Its exist- 
ing inadequate grazing facilities. It is a mere drag on Gujarat's 
resources than an aid to the exploitation thereof. The density* 
of cattle per K)0 acres of sown area is 67' in India while it is 
only 50 in Gujarat. Fewer but fitter animals would therefore 
be the proper objective of any policy for improvement of our 
catrlc.This objective will be' reached only when we eliminate the 
‘Scrub' cattle, raise the quality of the rest by selective breeding 
and keep tVm weltfed by* providing adequate facilities for 
grazing.'* , 

The position is in no way better regarding implements. The 
fanner user's wooden* plough which stirs rather than uiTeris the 
soil There are such 8 lakhs ploughsf in Gujarat. It is therefore 
necessary in this connection to familiarise the farmers with the^ 
advantages of using’ better variety ploughs which are at present 
sold^ through the Government departmental agencies. 

Besides, the Gujarat farmer cuts the harvest by hahd> 
thrashes the grain* under the bullock’s feet and winnows cereals 
by the agency of wind. He is Btili ignorant about many 
saving implements invented and utilised in western countries. In 
Europe, ploughing is done by machine^ tractors and agricultural 
operations like growing, thrashing, reaping are as well accomplish- 
ed by machine. Fodder cutter^ cane' crushers, winnowing 
machines and 'other implements need also’ be introduced in the 
agricultural operatidns in thisi province. But owing to the 
ignorance and' utter poverty of the farmer, without an active 
State interest the position Is not likely to Improve in the near 
future. 

(iv) Size Ok HoldingB 

No information regarding the number of cultivators in the 

*N«niV8ci and AJijaria; The fhdUn Rurei Prohim, 1944. 
tFor details nde TaUe:No'19 in die Appeadiv^ 
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various States is ^vAilaUei expepting Baroda. Howpver 

thelAguresfon British Gujarat Baroda pcove that the averr 
age area per euldyator is tnuch sma^pr in Gujarat than it actu- 
ally 4aight to be. The following statement gives an idea aWt. 
the land cultivated by a cultivator on an average in British 
Gujarat, Baroda, different parts of fndia and son^e foreign 
countdes. 

Unit Cultivated area per Unit .Cultivated area per^ 
cultivator in acres cultivator iu acres 

U. 6. A. 14S England 62 

Denmark 40 Holland 26 

Bombay* 115 North-west Frpntipr 11^22 

The Punjab 9J8 British Gujarat « 5 

Baroda 4 Bengal S,12. 

Bihar and Orissa 3J09 Assam 2,9^ 

United Provinces 2.51 

The size and distribution of holding in ibe diffitrent pares 
of India prove rainfall to be the dominant factor in dej^rmir 
ning the size of holdings. Where ratnCaU is abundant and 
certain, -the size of holding Is mueh snjrfar than in areas where 
ninfail is inadequate and precarious. In this eonnectlpn 
Gujarat is not happily situated in matter, of raiafall yet the 
average bolding per cukivator is not very high. 

Sir Malcolm Darling after examining the conditions ktf 
differ^t districts in the Punjab comes to the conclusion that 
under the present conditions, to maintain the farmer in decen- 
cy, independence and comfort, agriculture oil S to 10 ie 
*/h \bifc ^ 

where; scientific agriculture is carried on 10 acres considered 
to be,thje.8mal!est area on whic;h a can support a fajnUy 
without, any <^er industry to help him. Where there js ivo 
tive-stodc iudli^y or market gardening, 20 acres are re- 
quired. In Europe 25 Acres 'represent tjieecojaomic unit for a 
peasani. who apt a market-gardener. W^h these e$tjmate$ 
before us we can< definitely condufl^that the average holding 
of 4 or 5 acres per cultivator in Gujarat is far belo^ ;thc 
fcquirments for a minimura standard of living, -This evil of 
api'all farms is being gradually accentuated by frpsh sub. 
divisio^n.! . « 

Siib^divisiqn ^nd Fjaimentation : The causes of sub- 
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division and fragnentation are (a) tke iurneasing pressure of 
population, (b) absence of diversified occupations and (c) the 
ia '7 of inheritance and Succession prevailing within this region. 
There 3s a cusitom to split up the property into as many frag- 
tne^FS as there, grp different soils, -so that pach heir may. get 
an equal 'share of xvery kind of land. « ^ 

The excessive fragmentation results in the waste- of time 
and in addition (i) impedes carrent cultivation (ij) comes in 
tbe way of permanent improuen^ents of the land (lii} handi- 
caps the cultivator from living upon his iarm (jv) makes 
orderly organisation of labour and capital difficult, (v) often 
checks the desire to grow second crop (vi) sometimes throws 
land gut of culiivaJtion ,(vii) causes enmity amongst neighbours 
ieading to lidgacion and permanent feuds a^ (viii) produces a 
generally uneconomic situation. Besides waste of labour and 
cattle power, waste of land in hedges and boundary marks, 
waste of manure and Increase ,in cost of production are also 
die inevkable concomitants of aub-division a-nd fragmentation. 
Watching of crops is tendered impracticable, wedls cannot be 
«|ink economically, ,4abour saving implemeota cantmt be used, 
change In cultivatiqii is rendered, inconvenient and roads 
and water channels cannot' be provided under such conditions.. 
Therefore agriculture as an industry .suffers from general 
backwardness. Added cq this,xs .each generation enters into 
patrimony, the extent of land that goes. to. the share of each 
diminishes, with the result tha^ there is no steady and 
orderly development of the land.. The total effect is that with 
« stk&sise of the .Wdiagy, rfiai 
to .bear a larger proportion to the total value of the yield and 
render the holdings un^onomic; - Hence the measures have 
gbt to be adopted to prevent further sub-division and to con- 
solidate the small farms. 

Opse for cpnsolidatian: The problem of the recpnstitu- 
rion of holdings is. thus one of the most important in any 
'Scheme of agricultural reform. Many economists and admini- 
strators have made recommendations, for the consolidation of 
holdings; and following their suggestions various measure^ 
have been adopted tp solve this problem in various countries 
The. common remedy suggested fqr the consolidatipD of. 
holdings is to substitute by exchange, in place of isolated 
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strips of land, land ir compact blocks. 

In other countries attempts have been made to create and 
to maintain leasonabljr sized and reasonably situated economic 
holdings through drastic legislation like (a) compulsory expro- 
priation; (b) compulsion on all concened to accept restrip- 
mcnt when a certain fraction of the landholders desire it; 
(c) subsequent indivisibility of reconstituted holding; (d) ex- 
emption of the reconstituted holding from seizure for debt and 
(e) not allowing the reconstituted holding to be combiDed with 
other holdings'. As aresultjthe value of land is said to have trebled 
in some cases and to have increased over 60 {^cent in others, 
the general consensus of opinion being that yiellls of cropS' 
have increased while the cost of production has been reduced* 

As for Gujarat, in 1916 a resolution was moved for check- 
ing minute sub-division of agricultural lands in the Bombay 
Legislative Council, but it was lost as the majority considered 
it impracticable to alter the Law of Partition. Otherwise this 
measure would have affected British Gujarat. Later on 
though consolidation of holdings as a method of combating the 
evils of fragmentation 'is mooted in different Indian provinces 
and States, practical measures bo far have only been 
adopted in the Punjab, C.P., U.P., and the Baroda State. 
As far as Gujarat is concerned the Baroda State thu^ happens 
to be the pioneer in taking measures for consolidation. 
The Report on Agricultural Indebtedness in Baroda State 
made the following proposals 

(i) Granting of facilities for voluntary exchanges of fields 
with a view to cbasolidadon; (ii) The enactment of permissive 
legislation empow^ing Government to undertake redistribution 
of land wherever ^ople afe willing; (iii) The fixation of the 
lowest limit below which partition of agricultural land should 
not be rccpgnised. ^ 

These proposals were accepted by a Special Committee 
appointed to examine theml and were subsequently passed in 
the legislature. As a result (a) the limit of sub -division of 
holdings was fixed at 8 bighas for 'jirayat', 3 for ‘bagayat* and 
lj4 for ‘kyari' lands. Besides (b) under the ConBolidarion of 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1920, on the application o/ two-thirds 
of the 'Khatedars' of a village* holding not less than half of the 
cultivated area, a scheme oP consolidation ^as to be prepared, 
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talting care to see that the new holdings were as far as posable 
^ equal In area and value to the old holdings and provided inde- 
pendent access to each fiWd. Differwiccs in the value of the 
4)riginal and the new holdings were to be settled by cash pay- 
ment and the legal burdens were to be transferred to the new 
Jiolders. Further (c) by an act of 1933, for the sale of any land 
below the above mentioned minimum limits the right of pur- 
phase was given to the holders of the neighbouring fields. ' 

In spite of these legislative measures it i's reported that the 
results achieved arc not satisfiictory. From August- 1935 to 
March 1938,' only 1518 numbers with an area of 5,200 bighas 
were consolidated into 435 survey numbers* These poor results 
are attributed to want of suitable staff and to the Act being 
presuasivc and not compulsory. Recently however, (a) the 
restrictions on the minimitm size of plots and (c) the law of pre- 
emption arc abolished. In addition to consolidation by legislative 
^mtasures,. voluntary exchanges through' the formation of co- 
operative societies are encouraged. By this process between 1926 
and 1937, 1336 members of 74 societies consdidated 11,427 blocks 
measuring 50,407 bighas into 10,188 blocks. The hindrances to 
.consolidation through co-operative societies ate (a) indebtedness 
on a Urge scale (b) lethargic attitude of the people, (c) senti- 
.mental attachment to land* (d) want df adequate areas of the 
same kind of land for eachange,. (e) lack of adequate andpersis- 
,tent propaganda and (f)lack of efficient staff to carry out the 
legislative measures. 

It is thus clear that excessive fragmentation of land is one 
of the heaviest handicaps for economic cultivation. This ten- 
.dency Is likely to be aggravated with the growth of population. 
While the measures adopted by the Baroda State are not satis- 
factory. As far. as holding of agricultural land is concerned, it is 
however quite clear that we are aiming at its* optimum size 
which is to be determined by balancing the advantages and 
disadvantages of largp-scale and small-scale cultivation. As a first 
stcp.it is therefore desirable to aim at the creation of holding 
big enough to enable the peasant and his family to subsist 
fairly decently on the produce. The problem of fragmentation 
can be solved by consolidarion through (I) co-operative societies, 
(!i) voluntary effort, (iii) education, (iv) popaganda and in the 
last resort (v) by- judicious cooipulsioti. For this purpose.some 
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of the above mentioiiied measures adopted iu European 
Countries deserve a serious trial. But the problem of sub-division 
raises issues regarding surplus population and rural unemptoy* 
ment and it cannot be solved without a comprehensive 
reconstruction of the land system. 

It is thus realised that even though agriculture is the 
mainstay of the people of this province^ so far no adequate 
measures are adopted to improve the conditions of this mdus* 
try. Consequently after the price depression of 1930 right 
upto 1937 agriculturists gave up a considerable lajid from 
cultivation tn many of the Gujarat States and even 'in the most 
progressive zone of Gujarat> viz* British Gujarat, agriculture 
showed no progress^ the area under culdvation remaining 
almost constant*. ^ \ 

(vii) Agricultural Finance 

Since the farmer h^s to depend upon outside capital tP 
finance his agricultural^ operations, it is imperative to notice 
how far the present system of finance is effective and efficient, 
what are its defects and what improvements can be eflRsctcd 
therein and whether it is possible to adopt any other measures 
to provide better facilities. The nature of the agriculturist’s 
business is such that he muat borrow. From the point of view 
of the period for which be requires accommodation, the finan' 
cial needs of the agriculturist can be broadly classified into three 
divisions> (i) Short-term or seasonal credit for purchasing secds» 
fertilizers, paying wages and other casual charges such as rent, 
interest on debt and land rorenue. This loan is generally re- 
payable out of the proceeds of the next harvest, (ii) Medium- 
terra credit purchasing live-stock, expensive implements 
and for carrying out land improvements of average diiratlon. 
This loan is repayable in iiistalmerts spread over two to five 
7 ears. (iii) Long-term credit for purchasing land and agricul- 
tural machinery and for effecting permanent improvement on 
lands such as drainage and irrigation.' 

It is therefore necessary to evolve a system of agricultural 
finance which suits the needs of industry and does not lead the 
fanner to extravagance and 'ultimate ruin. Easy credit fa dir 
tares reckless expenses and encourages uneconomical habits. 
The system of finance should therefore be so devised as to 
Fof fiirther deciili vide Txfale No. 30 in the Appmdk 
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wean the farmer from extravagance and inculcate in, him .the 
habita of thriftj prudence and fore thought. It is all the more 
necessary to do so, as he is illiterate and ignorant. He forms 
the hulk of the masses and therefore upon his prosperity; 
depends the prosperity of the other industries. For ultimately 
it is his demand which determines the size of the market for 
every manufactured article. 

The following four agencies finance agriculturerin.GajarRt-: 

(i) State, fii)‘ Agricultural Banks, (ill) Co-operative ireditj 
Societib and (iv) Private' Money Lenders. 

But the State has restricted its system of Taqari loans 
only to cmei^cftcy purposes like famine, flood, locusts, pcsw 
and other epidemics which cause’the failure of crops'. While 
except in the British, Baroda^ Rajpipla and Cambay areas, i the 
Agricultural Banlu and the Co-operative Credit SMieties are 
conspicuous' by their absence. Besides even in the above 
territories the co-operative movement'is still in its infancy and) 
it has not achieved anything remarkable. It still marks ‘rime 
for its 8uc»ss. 

The 'following are the main causes which have 90 for retard-; 
cd its pro^ss' within this region:- 0) The ignorance and' 
illiteracy of the' peasant, he therefore cannot appreciate 
importance and advantages of ctKopcratioD. ffl) The elaborate 
and long drawn process of obtaining loan from the co-op£rarivfr 
society. The peasant does not like to answer in details the' 
exhaustive' informatlo'n required about his rina'ncial standing 
and when he wants’ the loan' ke cannot afford to waif for more’ 
time.' (Ih) The co-operative society advances ' loan only foi^ 
productive puroses, that too, to a solvent peasant from whom 
it can easily Fccover'che'am'ount Bvt such a peasant geb'cheap^! 
e'asy and immediate credit from a money lender, (iv) The^ 
members of the society are jointly and individually liable for* the? 
loan they take from 'Uie sodety and it often becomes difficult 
to Induce other members to stand the guarantee. Besides (v) 
often the peasant requires money for' non-productive ipurposes 
based' on custonu and conventions like marriage ceremonies, 
caste dinners during marriage festivai anri after' the 'death of 
relations etc. For these , pur?<)^ he cannot obtain^ any loan 
from thtjcoroperative sodety. But the iiioncyMend^ ■ knows 
the peasant well and therefore he often advantes- loan fo'Tiim 
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At such i)ccasion9. Thus* the money lender is the main prAp 
in Gujaral on whom the structure of finance rests and about 
ninety-five percent of the present capita] invested In agrictilture 
is' advanced by him. 

Rural indobtadnsaa: The Bombay Provindal Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimated the total debt of' BritUh 
Gujarat^at Ra. 1^75,00^ in W30. Viewed from this angle the 
total arear of* Gujarat is thiice that of thC' BritiaH Gujarat, we 
thiTcforc get its total' Indebt^ness to be.of'Jls. 34,2S>00,000. 

However a little later in the year 193344 the Bhavnagar 
State Id Kathiawar after a very comprehensive survey estimated 
the'mtal indebtedness of the agriculturists within the State at 
Bl:18 per acre of the cultivated. area. Viewed from this angle 
the totiljand cultivated In Gujarat stands at H million acres'. 
11iercforeM4jmillion acreff x,lfi Rupees debt per acre of cultivu» 
ted land gives us the total rural indebtedness in Gujarat- to be« 
of.Rs.25',20|00,000. But the net debt per acre of cultivated land 
was Rs.20 in North Gujarat and R8.52 in South Gujaratf. Thus* 
per acre indebtedness was higher in British Gujarat even in the 
year 192940. The indebtednesr has definitely risen to 25 per 
cent by the year 1935 due to the slump in the prices of agri- 
cnltural produce after 192940t Therefore we maylconveniently' 
i^sume the total rural indebtedness in Gujarat to be of Rs. 35 
CEOres. p • 

This, our- estimate ts quite conser^tive when we realise 
that the total rural indebtedness was ^imated at Rs.8 crores 
fiy'tfic ffaroda; Ebonomf^evelqpment Comm'ttce ui 1918-19.* 
Tjie Ba^a State area-pomprises about one fifth .of Gujarat, 
hence- taking thedndebtedness for all GuJarat^ to be five times 
more than jhpt of Buoda, the total rural indebtedness of ■ 
Gujarat would stand' at R8.40 crores; 
y .Bjssjdes ^e total land revenue of Gqjarat stands at.Rs. 3| 

* Oujtrat ii divided by tlie> Committee into 2 tracts -North Gujtrar 
..2 -aa^5ovth Gidaret - the diTjiding line being the river Narbada, 
f Vide Report oY-the Bombay Prayincial Banking Enc^iiry Committee 
^ ‘ iVlMO, VoTeie I page 42 ’ ^ 

• TetaJ 'rural uiilebiedneBa m Indiat was eatimated at. Rs 900 crorea 
L ^Jn1l930.b7lh Committ^ and at Ra.lTOO cromrm'1935 by 
• Dr.R, Mulcerjee, 
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cforcs,* and, in the past years the ratio hetween the land reve- 
nue and rural indebtedness was cgnsidered ' fo be of 1; 8.t 
Therefore by multiplying Rs. 3 | crores totid land revenue 
by 8 we get'lhe total rural indebtedness .of Gujarat to be of 
Rs. 30 crores. 

But the rural indebtedness in' India has increased by 100 per 
cent between 1930 and 1938. t There is therefbre a very large 
increase In the rural indebedness between the ^years 1930 and 
1938. Only the war time prosperity of 1938-43 has to a great 
extent cc^n^balanced thU factor. Therefore taking into 
consideration’ both the above phenomena— slump of 1930-37 
and boom of|l938-43— our estimate about the total agricultural 
indebtedness in Gujarat of Rs. 35 crores' is a v^y* conservative 
one. 

One of the outstanding results of this growth of debt has 
been the steady expropriation of the culdvat(v*s land; by the 
money lendei;. The table on.p. 52, relating to the possession 
of holdings in British Gujarat for the years 1926r27 and 
193b-37> illustrates this statement. 

It is thu5 clear that during this period of ten years between 
1927 and. 1937, the agriculturists lost 1,42,000 acres of land 
while the non-agriculturiscs extended! lands In their possession 
to the extent;! of 2,16,000 acres. The number of non-agricultu- 
rists increasq^ from ISfiQQ to 1,10,400 during tills period which 
means an increase of 35,400 non-agriculturists while the corres- 
ponding increase in the numbei; of' agriculturists was only 
JjTcidentaDy it might be noticed .^roJTV this table that 
while on hn a'verage the agriculturists have 6 acres of land per 
head, the, non-a^calturists have ^0 aci^, each. 

As remet^ measures, efforts should be mabe firstly to get 
the peasant put of indebtedness by regulation of (i) accounts, 
(ii) interest and (iii) registmtion of money lenders. Motato- 
tium, CondUlatioD of debts and their .compulsory scaling down 
will ^so i^Ipja great deal in this connection. !^ter achieving 

* Tibia No. '31 in the Appendix nvci the Land Heyanua Receipta of 
Britidi Gujirt^ Biroda and o^r prominent Stttea of Gujarat, 
t Vide Life and Labour in a.Sontli Gujamt Village (1930) by G. C. 

Miikhtr«r/p*ge8 20-21* ' ' ' ; 

} The total rural indehtedaeu of India «an eitimated at R8.900 crorea 
in 1930 br L*C.,B. Cofnmittec;and at Ri. IBOO crorei in 193S br 
Mr. E. V.' S. Maniam. 
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the desired aim, in order to secure him from /uture debt better 
financial provision for his occupation has got to be provided 
for. Either provision of finance ^should be made by die State 
from its treasury or by the establishment of co-operative organi- 
sation^ for credit and non-credit purposes. But as the principle 
of Co-operation is not known in the greater part of Gujarat, 
State provision from its treasury is more welcome. In addition 
proper provision of law has got to be provided for the relief of 
the debtors and for their protection against oppression and 
deceit by the money lenders. 

(viu) Agricult jral Marketing and Transport 

In the absence of^ell-organised markets^ the cultivators in 
Gujarat have to deal with ordinary merchants for the, disposal 
of their produce; and io this they have to su^er much. They 
do not get the full value of their produce. Being pres^ by the 
money lenders on the one hand and the rent collectors on the 
other, they sell off their produce in, 'the first available market at 
times for even. an uneconomic price. A long chain of dealers 
and middlemen makes the most of this glutting of markets soon 
after the harvest and leaves only ,a bare subsistence to the 
fanner. According to >the .Report on Marketing of Wheat in 
India (1941) out of a rupee paid by the Consumer ozdy eight 
annas and a quarter go to the real producer. It is therefore 
necessary to organise the markets in Gujarat, at the Taluka 
towns and the various convenient centres of the Taluka, for 
the disposal of' the agricufturaf produce. 

Lack of' sufficient finanecand of adequate transport and 
warehousing facilities,, the absence of grading and of standard 
weights and measures account for this sad state of affairs. The 
farmer who is short of ready money is compelled to sell his 
produce for whatitfetches and he obtains very low price because 
of the above-mendoned handicaps. 

It should also be realised that inadequate transport facilities 
lead to wide variations Hn ^kes of the same commodity at 
different centres. Thus gram is one of the staple food grains 
of Gujarat and as such it is grown invariably in almost 
all the Gujarat States. Its price in March 1936 was 
Re. 1-liO per maund* at tfansda, Re. 1-1-3 per maund 
* Maund Jnea&i 40 aeus of 40 Tolas each. 
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at BaJaslnor and Re.’0-12-9 per maund at Santmmpun* 

This analysis about the variation in price during the same 
month at the various centres proves 'the importance, of trans- 
port in the marketing of the a^cultural produce. As Bansda is 
nearer to Surat and Bombay and it’ is having fairly good trans- 
port facilities^ comparatively high prices are offered for the 
agricultural prodace in its markets. But Balaslnoris far away in 
North Gujarat Just like Bansda it is* also not on the railway 
linet. Hence its produce fetch comparatively low price in its 
markets. While as for the Sant State, it is a, hermit State lying 
on the north-east border of Gujarat. It has been devoid of any 
adequate transport connecdon with the rest of .Gujarat There- 
fore practically in all the ‘agricultural commodides its markets 
give'ithe lowest quotations. 

As already pointed out the absence of watehousing facilit- 
ies and the farmer's inability to wait are the iham causes mak- 
ing him do loK a fairly good amount by selling immediately 
after the harvesting season. Moreover it is at times not advanta- 
geous to grow' the export crops in such far distant* areas las 
they have to incur very high transport charges that render the 
raising of these crops* unprofitable. 

Besides' the prevalence of a -variety of local and regional 
weights and measures leads to false weighments and much 
deception of the cultivator. Therefore to secure standardisation 
the ^mljay Government have passed a law in 1935 which 
should Serve as a guide and inspiration to all ’the Gujarat States. 

The development of co-operative -marketing has been very 
slow and iris’ con6ned to only Baroda and British Gujarat. 
Even in these areas Its operations are confined to a Hmited number 
of crops, that too; within restricted areas. The main^obstade to 
progress in this field are lack of skilled technical advice and 
guidance, ignorance about market conditions and trends, wane 
of ability to manage business, inadequate finance and lack of 
storage knd transport facilities; and abovc’allthc money lender 
still continues to have a larger claim on the culdvatorrand his 
crops. 

It should be realised that backwardness of transport adds 
* Table No. 32 m the Appendix gives Fricei of Staple Fewd-Grune 
ht some .of the Gujarat States dunug the .year 193S-36. 
t Railway Station is dtuated at a fair distance from the town pro- 
per in both these casea. 
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to the costs of marketing which in India are estimated to be 
about 20 per cent of the price even if the wholesale dealer 
within a racUus of 15 miles from the village. The mileage 
of roads per lOO^OOO of the population is 129 in Gujarat as aga' 
inst 2,500 in the U.S.A. Out of the total 10,000 miles of roads in 
Gujarat] hardly 3,000 miles or 30 per cent are motorable that too, 
id fair weather. The remaining 7000 miles are not? motorable 
at all. They are more of less the cart-tracts. 

Gujarat has, per square mile, a road milcge of .29 as 
against 2 In England and 4.4 Id Japan. Even the position of 
the existing roads of Gujarat is far from being satisfactory! 
Village roads have not only not progressed, buthave deteriora- 
ted with the increaslj^ traffic of more crops,! more people' and 
more travel arising from security and general awakening. 
'‘There has thus accumulated a burden of 'arrears of overdue^ 
improvement which is someumes staggering to contemplate. 
There are hundreds, probably thousands of large villages, at 
some distance from, any roads. supposedly maintained, by 
the public authority, and many miles from > any modern 
road and there is' a general neglect of the link between 
village and the public road. The people in those villages arc 
primary producers of crops Every maund of export- 

able food-stuflis, cotton, etc, originates in the; ‘village and starts 
its journey to the market along the yillage or unmetalicd distiicti 
road, .and the service which the people iget from these roads isi 
quite inadequate.”* 

About 40 to 75 pen cent of the total area of the Districts of 
the Bombay Province are not served by roads and large parts of 
the districts arc totally, cut off from communication with the 
jrrfaan areas during the monsoon months. About 83.3 per cent of 
villages of Surat.District arc totally cut off from outside commu- 
nications during the monsoon. t If this is the condition^ prevail- 
ing in British Gujarat— economically die highly developed part 
of .Gujarat^the condition prevailbg in. the various small Gujuac 
States can just be imagined- 

Speech by Sir Kenneth Mitchell, Controller of Road Transport, 

Govemmeot of Iridia; at the 8th SeaionoF the Indian Roids 

Congress. 

'Ftndiagf of the Bombay Economic%nd Industrial Survey Committee 
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So for secoring better return for the cultivator's produce; 
increased transport facilities arc absolutely necessary. It ia be- 
cause of the transport difficulties that growing of vegetables In 
Gujarat is confined to villages mostly within a narrow, radius o( 
8 to W miles from the city. It is not paying to the cultivators 
to grow vegetables if they are more than ^ miles away from a 
big town. Growing of v^tablcs and garden produce is exten- 
sively carried on in the Chorasi Talulca of the Surat District Wy 
because most of the villages of this Taluka are within a radius 
of HI miles from Surat. On the contrary m many villages of the 
Bardoli Taluka^ cultivators make ghee because there is no local 
marbt for milk. 

'Hie position Is equally unsatisfactory In respect df'othcr 
means of transport. Gujarat has 1720 miles railways^ out of which 
90 cent of the railway mileage— that is, 1469 miles'railways 
arc within British Gujarat and Baroda State territories. 
Therefore the remaining 50 per cent atea- of Gujarat (that 
is, all other Gujarat States) is ineffectively served by 200 
miles of railway. ^ 

Besides, this small railway mileage is owned by eight 
different agencies and it is covered by different gauges. Of the 
total railway ’mileage l/3rd distance is coveted by the broad 
gauge, I /3rd by the meter gauge and l/3rd by the narrow gauge. 
Resultant fate manipulations, coupled with the overhead and' 
terminal charges, increase the tran^ort cost considerably in thisf 
province. The state of affairs is rendered mote disappoindag 
when we realise that in the absence of any planned development 
in spite of the dearth of railways and roads in Gujarat, there has 
ensued ralKroad competition in British Gujarat.* In order to 
avoid such wastefiil competition there is an urgent need for a 
co-ordinated transport system within this province. 

Among the faster means of communication, steamships also 
play an important part along with the railways and automobiles. 
More so, as water transport is comparatively cheap and hence a 
very valuable means of transport. Gujarat is gifted with 200 
miles of coast-line which is broken by the mouths of the 
iHunerous streams and rivers meedng the Gulf of Cambay. Its 
minor ports, Cambay, Broach and Surat, have played an historical 
role In the post in developing ifs commerce, trade and industries. 

For details vid« Table No. 7 to the AppeadU. 
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But they are now found useless for the big ocean-tiners to anchor. 
Still they can play very important part in the .development^ of 
the coastal trade and thus cater <o the needs of Gujarat’s 
hinterland. In this connection^ several suggestions for' the 
development and improvement of the ports of Gambayi Broach, 
Surat* and Bulsar* have already been made by the Bombay 
Minor Ports Committee in 1939. But so far, aH the; roadsteada 
ofXjujarat, viz. Sarod, Kavl, Tankara, Jambusar, Sajod, Hansot, 
Bhagwa, Maroll, Navsari, Matwad and Dandi ar& neglect^, 
it is therefore essential to imprDve'':and increase the utility 
of these roadsteads. Once proper attention is paid to the 
development of the minor port^ k'is very likely that these road- 
steads will also beign to hum with life. < > ^ ^ ' 

The internal trade of the province Is many?times‘ greater 
than its foreign trade. From the point of- view of a^cnlttire» 
for every acre that is cultivated to snppl 5 r’thc foreign market, 
there are eleven acres which provide for mternal consumption^ 
Besides, Gujarat la not self-sufficient in respect of food- 
produedoA. If it exports cotton, oilseeds, etc.‘dt at the same 
time imports wheat, dee, etc. Therefore only an efficient and 
coordinated transport system can well serve tKc Interests of 
agriculture, trade and induatHes of this region and can ^ard 
ks people against .suffering in times' of scarcity, famine, flood 
end such other calamities. ‘ 

(ix) Land Revenue : land Tenure and Tenancy' 

In Gujarat the politicians as ’well as- the' economists have 
often erkidsed the growing incidence of land revenue charts 
upon the shoulders of the public. It goes without saying that 
it was this heavy Incidence of land taxation which was the Toot 
cause of the Bardoli and Mansa Satyagraha movements 'during 
the early thirties of this loentury. The following Hgufea give 
an idea about the per capita mcidenre of land revenue' in^some 
of Gujarat’s pro'mineht States. ‘ ^ 

- Year State 'Tot^ Lan'd Pel capita inciifeDce of 
Revenue Rs. Land Revenue Rsr. * 
1935-J6' Radhanpur 4,26,809 ’ slO 

1938^ 'Boroda (Oujara-e) 106,^000 4.7 

eontJt m VAr OSfirst) • 

* Vide eifU; Chapter I -(ill) Traoa^rt^Facilitiei, i. Witermjnr. 

8 
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\9i^2S 

Rajpipla 

9,30.973 

4.S 

1939 

British 


, 


Gujarat 

97,78.935 

3.0 

1937-38 

Santrampur 

1,79,461 

2.1 


It IS risky to compare the conditions of the agriculturists 
in the various States merely on the basis of 'per capita incidence 
of the land revenue changes. 7 his .statement is only prepared 
to compere the conditions prevalent outside the province 
of Gujarat, 

Per CajMta incidence of Lsod Revenue* 
Rsm; as* 

Bombay Presidency (including Sind) ..2 3 

Bengal 0 11 

United Provinces I 1 

Madras ,**>•* • ^ 

.Looking to CO the low per capita Inddf oce of land revenue 
in other parte of India and (ii) the steaxlily increasing rural 
indebtedness and the progressive soil detertoration within 
Gujarati it would be better if the Gujarat States earmark a 
part of their share in bpd revenue for purchasing manure and 
seeds and 'Supply them to. the agriculturists free of charge. This 
niighc improve their conditions to a certain extent but it will 
not solve the problem of the permanent improvement of land 
or its non-economlc holdings. ^ 

Thus the land system itself 6 defective. The evolution of 
the variou8,pp{iticai divisions of Gujarat has made the system 
of land tenure a somewhat novel one. In f^ixier times the kings 
used to give lands as gifts to their sons and- reladvca and also 
to their officers and/ leading citizens .for thdr meritorious deeds. 
This gave rise to a now class of landlords usually called the 
Bhayate, of the State. Hence wa may broadly divide the> 
land into:— 

(J) Darbari or Ryotwari» (ii) Bhayari, Inamii Jivildari, 
or Pattuvati, and (ui)‘ Alienated or DhanAtda. 

The Oojarac States' Administration Reports deal only with 
the< Darbari land and etmiWy the Bombay Land Revenue 
Administration Report deals with the Rayotwari land in which 
peasants are proprietors of land subject to the regular payment 
of land tax to the Govirnnient. They can alienate their land 
* Dr, Fillaj: StmmU CcsJiihn* in fndh. 
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by mortgage, sale, or gift; «id they are assured permanency 
of tenure only so long as they pay their dues regularly to the 
State. Hence under the present system of tenure the cultivator 
have not got any pennanent interest in the land. 

Under the circumstances about 23 per cent of the total cul- 
tivated land in the Baroda State has passed into the hands of 
ft'on-cultivating 'Khatedars* and so also in British Gujarat the 
number of non-agriculturistson possession of the cultlTabje land 
is steadily Increasing. 

This is a serious drawback in the agricultural economy of 
the State. All this land belonging to the inon-agriculturists or 
'Khatedars* is cultivated by the cultivators mostly on a fixed 
rental and in some cases on the share system. The share varies 
from one-third to hab^ of the gross produce. Most of the tenancy 
contracts are for a short.tetm^ from 1 year to 3 yearsj but in most 
of the cases the ryot is allowed to continue from year to year. 

Under the temporafy rental system land cannot be cultivated 
properly os no costly improvements can be made, by the tenants 
and the owners are seldom interested in.the Imprv^ent of lands. 
There is thus a great loss to the province ^irom these short-term 
leases as the land under this system is practically neglected. 

Realising full well the gravity of the situation, the* Bombay 
<joveniment passed the Bombay Small Holders' Relief Act in 
1930 which is the first Act to give real protection, to tW ryots. 
Under this Act^ the landlord was prevented from evicting a 
tenanttwho was ‘in uninterrupted possession of agricttltorai land 
from 1st January 1932, provided the, tenant had paid the land- 
lord tent for one previous year. The concessions In the land revenue 
due tOrsuspension^OTtremusion w^ also to be proportionately^ 
patted on to the tenant by way of reductiem in rent. 

But of greater importance in this connection Is the Bombay 
Tenancy Act of 1939 .which is put into force in a few selected 
areas in the province., i^Tlus Act creates a class of protected 
tenants* and confers upon them the following benefits. — 

{i} Reasonable rent to ^be determined by the MamJatdar in 
accordance with a specified’ procedure and, certain definite ^rind- 

* A 'protected tenant’ u defined aa one wKo Jisi land continuouslx for a 
period of six years hnriedlattly ptecefiig ISt^lAbary, 1930, arid haa 
caltiriited re 'penonally/ Venajiu avkted afear In April 1937 weft 
alao to be deemed protected tetiastl on eertun coDditkw. 
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fits, lAiless it was settled by agreenCent between the landlord 
and the protected tenanaor was determined by locail usage. 

(ii) Fteedom frpoi motion except where the procecttd i^ant 
^a) fails to pay arrears of rent within four months of ihe enfbrce- 
menf of the Act, or (b) fails to pay rent io any year within IS 
dayj of the payment of land revenue by thelandlocd, or (c) causes 
injury IP the land) or (d) sub-lets it and does vot cultivate it 
pcrsonaHy, or (e)'uses fe for ftonpagriculfeorai purposes. It is, 
however, provided that the landlord can tenniiiate the 
trnanEf if he desires to cultivate thc> land personally. 

(iii) CompensadoR Tor improFements w the land in case pf 
eviction^ 

(iv) Continuance of lenaacy'after death pn the same terms 
and oondlHons. * 

(v) 'Benefit cf partial or total remission of land revenue, iff 
way of prc^ortiojiate nsductions In tent. 

(vi) Freedom {foni Wyeth'* or jMegal cesses. 

This Act is, pn the Whole, w bold measure designed to confer 
substantial fights on the tenantry, ft attempts at the same iime 
to safeguard the legrtimate interests of ' landlords. XHi? Act 
should therefore serve as a gfuide and a spuxsce of in^pkadon to thp 
Gujarat Btates. 

XhifAct is howeyer ciStidsed on various grounds. The legal 
ianction given to nents determined by ‘local nsage’ has bpM 
mticised on tha ground that fhe ^jiterion is iUm vague and the 
ppjvisign mayinpracdcc workto the detriment of the tounit* 
Moreover, sii^ the continuous occupation 'of land for a certain 
Apmbar. of years isfa conditipn ptecedent to the aGcr«al of tonaacy 
tights, them k a possibibty of the kndiofd managiag to '^hift the 
tenants to difterent holdings or of removing them altogether 
before they become entitled to the ^pemaneat status. Even the 
ienefita graVitcd|under this legislation are hither limited iji' scope 
because of the es/brevH^nt pf ihe Aot only in a few ^ected 'areas 
of the province, 

Jn ^his fwpect, the example set by thp C. p, legislation of 
^ting this protection Irrc^tivc of the period of tenahey 
would h^vc been worthy of emulation. 

^ Tlumgh the tenancy Ifgirigtion aims at granting the benefits 
of thc-tiuw E's— Wty o( tenut^ f|ir cents etjd 
* forjeed |aW. 
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Zq ten^ntt, its benefit does not krcIi the actual ^Ithrator^ 'vjio » 
often a mere share-crppper. Oh tie other hand, radical legialatioij 
ifiesHS disposses^ng tie oil vested interests and this la U very 
difficult matter to 'achievt. )t is therefore neeessuy to give 
iiettcf legal status to t:he actual cultivator and to control the 
transfer of lands td sut)<tenaota hythp fiinstionless parasitic 
landlords. At tlie 'same time» it b no use conferring 
teaafbcy rights upon the smali holders since their euldvatioa 
cannot bring adoqnjite returns to them and chey cannot hold 
lands /or Ibng- 

Thua tenancy legislation bonly a palliative andjiot^ cure. 
The agraian problem ia coo intricate tp be salved bv tenancy 
iegislatjon alone. What b therefore needed ia an overhauling of 
the whole system of land tenuresi tenaodcs .and taxation and 
the absorption of ‘the large surplus of population on thp spil 
into suitaUe rural and urban industries. 
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INDUSTRIES CONNECTED WITH AGWCULTURE: 
FOOD And dairy industries 
» 

(A) POOD INDUSTRIES^PLOUR GRINDING 

According to the Census returns the food industries of 
Gujarat engaged 5,803 peisons in 1931., Out -of this nuniber 
3,125 persons were, engaged in rice grinding, paddy husking and 
flour grinding, 300 in grain parching, i,440 in sweetmeat and 
and condiments preparing, 2^ in sugar, moUasses and '*gur' 
making; and 646 in other food ind 12 strics.it should also be noted 
that out of the total 5,803 persons ^ged in these indusrties 
2,407 were females. 

In the by-gone days rice grinding, paddy husking and 
grain parching were the important rural handicrafts and they 
constituted a very important subsidiary occupation to the 
culdvatort But the rise and growth of rice and pulse 
polishing concerns in Gujarat has now resulted in the eli* 
mination of these handicrafts and most of the paddy husking 
and pulse making is now done by machines. 

Among food industries, the more important industry is 
flour grinding. Even today it la both a rural as well as an 
urban industry. In the past it existed as a handicraft and it 
was a principal source of income to the women of the poor 
and the lower middle classes. Those women who owing to 
the prevalence 0/ the ‘ purdah * system could not work in the 
open field found a very convenient source of employment in 
this industry. But now flour milb have usurped this im- 
portant means of their livelihood in the urban areas. Practi- 
cally every small town of Gujarat has a flour mill. There 
are in ell more than 300* flour mills in Gujarat and they 


Fnm our enquiry we have aathered the following infbfinitfoa about 
ihe number of flour milla exiating at the varioua centres of Gojuat. 
Britiih Gujarat s-fiarkbej 2, Aotod 6. Kepadvad 3, Mekmedabad 3. 
Karamaad 3, Botaad 3, Oinreth 7, Bhalej 2, Vultal 2, Uttaratnda 3, 
Broaeh 7, Jambosar 4, Aukleihwar 4, Amod 6, Hansot 3, Kolik 2, 
Godhia 20, Ibalod 4, Limbdi 1, Dahod 12, Mandvi 3, Raoder 4, Bar- 
dob 4, Valod 7, Udwada 2, Vapi 6, Pirdi 4, Jalslpore Mahal 15, Buhar 
14, Chikhli 4» Batoda StatoMehaana 3, Patan 5, Viinttar 3, Sidhpiw 
J, Dabhoi 5, Minund Road 2, Vyara 2, Sarii 1, Nivaan 3, Kanref 2, 
Songodh 1, (iindevt I. Other Gujarat Stateii^Lunawada 1, Rajpipla 
St Kadhatipor 3, Palanpur lo^ar 5, Sahtrampnr 2. 
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$how a tcn<iency to fast multiply their number. Moat of these 
flour miUs are proprietary concerns and iinregistered factories. 
Some of them arc run by electricity and the rest by oil. With 
the help of machinery they are able to grind flour at a very 
cheap rate. Hence flour mills have also made thdr appearance 
in some of the big villages of Gujarat'. Before the war the 
hand-grinders charged 8 as. for grinding one maund grain while 
the flour mills chai^d only 3 as. for the smc' quantity. These 
rates have however increased aftcr.the out-break of World War 
II. The hand-grinders chaege Rs. 2 and the flour 8 as. 
per maund. 

ConditionB ; From among the flour mills 
there are 5 Roller Flour ‘Mills* in Gujarat employing in all 
238 persons. But these roller, flour mills were jfeding severe 
competition from the roller flour mills of BHatinda» Ludhiana^ 
Ujjjain, Indore, etc. Because of this eompetition the roller 
flour mills of Godhrn with a capacity of griadlng 280 bags 
of gram per day was closed down. Half of the production of 
the thdee roller flour mills of Akmedabad was consumed 
locally. But the other half found markets in the big, towns of 
Gujarat like Baroda, Broach, Surat, Bulsar, etc. where wagons 
loaded with wheat flour and gram flour arrived every month 
from Bhatinda, Ujjain, etc, The above-mentioned roller 
mills from the Indian States successfully competed with 
Gujarat mills in the Bombay as well as Gujarat markets. It 
was so, because wheat and gram were available at compara- 
tively cheaper rates and labour was alio cheap in the Northern 
India States. Besides, they obtained Jong distance concession 
in railway freights from the B. B, & C'l. Railway. 

B. B. & C. I. Railway Freight Rates 

Dalmd to Ujjain to Bhttinda to 
Bombay Bombay Bombay 
Distance 330 Miles 425 Mil« 900 Miles 

Rate charged 

per maund Re. 0-10.5 Re. 0-10-5 Re. 0-14-0 
As Dahod's Govind Roller Flour Mills Co. Ltd. Had 
in purchase wheat and gram at comparadvely higher rates'and 
export flour to Bombay, there was every likelihood for it to 

* Roller Floor Milb at Ahmediiad— 3 j. in Broacli and PaacK 
Mahals— 3, 
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close doVn. But World War II gav« iempopary' relief jiiid with 
Gujarat’s other r^llfr milb k aIsp obtained Goverjivi^nt 
contracts for supplying dour to Military Depots. 

Future: If therefore the long distance railway concession 
rcmaM? In farour ef Northern India milk, roller flourmills will 
have a great future either (i) in the Punjab, where thp taw 
materials (wheat and gram) as well aslabouMK comparatively 
cheap; or (pi) at Karachi, from where dour can be ejcportcd 
via sea at cheap rotes to Bombay. • * 

Paddy Husking and Pulse Making; 

Paddy Husking 

Rice does not play any important part among the eultiyiu 
tion of crops in Gujarat. Hence we find a comparatively small 
iwnibir pf ticc mills in Gujirgt*— only about’ 125 ; and nuire 
chon ha^ of these small unregistered factories have combined 
plants of flour and rtce raiDs. 

The Rumber of persons engaged in rice grinding, husking 
^ and flouir grinding was only '3,125 4n 1931- But before the 
introduction of machinery these food industries must have 
engaged a comparatively larger number. This number ie 
bound to decline still more wkh the growing number of flour 
mills, rice mills and the introduction of rioe hullers in this 
ycglop. 

Pulse Makii^ 

Piike Makipg is also an important niral handicraft of 
Gujarat. Because of its '^tuwer’ crop the Gotas of Gujarat used 
to keep 'Dalkharis* (pulse-making handmHls) in their bouses 
and as soon as the monsoon was over they engaged themselves 
in pulse making.. . " . . 

However, the number of 'dalktiari’ owners is fast declining 
and apoording to the 1931 census figures the total number of 
persons engaged in grain parching jn Gujarat was hardly 300. 

Npmlier of rice mills at die rsrious centm of GiijAra.t j« given belov: 
Abmedabsd Rve end. Puke Milk J. Ksrsmwd (f & R) 3, Vmreth (F 
^ Jl) Afland (F ft RJ 2. Kepadvmi (P k R) 3, Amod (F ft R) 1, 
Ankleshwir 2, HansOt (F ft R) 3, Godhrs (F ft R) 2: Jhalod (P. & R) 
4, Surat 4. BardoJi (F ft R) 4, Vaiod 6, Kolak (F ft R) 2, Vapj (F ft R) 
6, Patdi (F ft R) 4. jalalpore Mahs! 9, Buksr 10 ptui (Fft R) 4, CLiklili 
fliHim(Jra..4. Kamr^ 2, \^ara 1, V^kodia 3.i 

lirad 1, Dsbhoi (F ft R) 1, Banadi Stats 2, Lunawida (Fft R) 1, 
SaqtrtmpurfF ft R) 2, RajHida iFft R) 23. fN.B.sF-Flov MiU ; 
R-Ri«Mil]; 0-Oil Mill; 1? ft R^Roufand Wee Milk' condrintd 
pktita; F, 0 & R-Flour, Oil aiui Rice Mills' combined plants.) 
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Except Jambofiar, Degam and Anand there is hardly any other 
centre worth mentwamg in Gujarat whsr« pulse makiog now 
persists on handicraft basis. With the IntroducHon of machinery 
in this indastry, the number bf Malkhari' owners h fast d^clin- 
ing>* for machine-made ‘dal* is cheaper than handmade ‘dal'. 

Future: There.att in G«jarat more than 300. pulse making 
and pidsc polishing mdlsf. These are very small unregistered 
factories and with the estabishment of a few mote pulse 
making niill5» Malkhari' handicraft will practically Ak out.l 

Oil Induatry 

Oil k one of the imporeaiu items of food of the people of 
this region. Seaaxmin oil is pre/erred by them to grauad-nuJt 
oil. Hence in Gujarat ‘ghatiis^ generally crush sesamum pr 
ground-nuts. On Surat side they also engage themselviss in 
crushing 'kharsani', while in Panch Mahals^ because of th^ 
availability of mahura trees, they crush mahura seeds (doli). 
Only a few ^ghanis' crush castor seeds, as this crop is rnised on' 
a vciy limited area in this province. 

Upto the beginning of the 2dth cenbry oK extracting 
persist^ on handicraft ba^s and practically all the 'ghanchis' 
{oil.prushers.) of Gujarat used to own bullock driven ‘ghanis* 
or oil extracting equipments. But oil mills came to be 
established first in the big cities of India like Bombay and 
Ahmedabad later on in the small towns of Gujarat. As 

*Jn jOur lurvcr we urere informed that there were 25 'daihJiari* owners 
at Ankleahwnr, but at present all of them ire rendered unetnplored 
becaaae of ihe catabliahment of a pube mill. Ther^ were 10 Milkiwi’ 
owneri at Degam, bnt theknumhr began to decU^ie ftoni 1922 «n- 
wards aid today there are only 3 d^khari owoeri. Jambvar i) however 
holding its own and 35 ramillea are engaged in aplitting 'dal* by hand, 
f hfs is beeauie at la in the inferior ond as yet pulse making^ 
eoncarn si earabrished at this centre. 

t Ahmedabad (rice and pulse mills) 1, ’Anand 2, Ankleshwar L, 
Umreth 2, Dahod, 3, Surat 5, fiulsar 9, Pardt Amalaad 2, Sidhpur 
(oil and pulse mills) 1. 

X It is reported that about 1090 Golas 'were engaged in the daikhari 
handicraft in (Tujarat. Colas of Surat, Kaira, Broach and Panch 
Mahals were very happy [n those days. But (0 imports of mackine- 
-mada 'dJ' and later on (ii) the introduction of this plant at the 
various centres of Gujarat Jeprivtd* them of thia important source 
of employment and moat of them are now selling 'pairbidH’ or 
serving in hotels. 

9 
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oilseeds form one of the prindpal agriculture] crops of Gujarat, 
th^ fotarnuinbero/ vegetable oil worfcej^ in Gujarat was 9,4^9 
in 1931- But their number must have been mueh greater 
this industry was having it? heyday on handicraft basis^ 

Present important oil crushing centres of Gujarat arc 
Surai, Batan/ GodJira, Baroda, Modasaj Idar, Dahodi Palanpur 
Santnampur fmd (Jmreth. Among these, the leading centre of 
Gujarat is Surat wKcfe ajbout 150 ghanis are working. Surat 
gkani owners themselves (i) purchase oilseeds, (ii) oush them, 
and (iii) run shops to sell oil to the consumers- Their invest- 
ment in oilseeds comes to Ra. 40,000 to 50,000 per year. They 
purchase sesanfnni as well as gpound-nut or' -'kliarsani’ *n Jots 
qf 15 to 20 maunds and hpfore the outbreak of World "War n 
usually they invested at* a time dbout Rs. 200 in oilseeds. Look- 
ing to their brother ^ghanchis* in the villages of Gujarat, tlieif 
Jot is comparatively better. During the pK-war days they darned 
l{s- 25-30 per month; ghanchis m other important centres of 
Gujarat Hke Bulsar, Modasa, Godhrai etc. earned Rs. 15 to 20 
per month; while the *ghaDchis* in small villages hardly earned 
Rs,7 to 12. But with the rise in commodify prices, scsanium oil 
is now Available at Rs. 24 per maund of 40 ratals instead of 
at &.9 as m pre-war days, and ground-nut oil al Rs.l7-d in- 
stead of Rs. 5. The cost of Kv5ng and the labour charges ha«e 
also risen. Their present earning at Suraf has therefore hacreased 
to Rs/ 80 to. 90 par month, Rs. 60 to 70 m other Important 
centres and Ks. 25 to 30 in Gujarat’s small villages. 

Mitrkttmi Qondithna: According to iht ghani Owners of 
Surat before World War I ground-nut oil tins used to be imr 
ported in Gujarat from Madras and other centres, But as 
transportation, packing, etc. took time, this oil used to flctcris- 
t 9 te in taste before it reached the Gujarat consumer. Realising 
the difikultles In selling this imported oil the entrepreneurs of 
Gujarat began to establish ol mills at the various cent^e8. 
They began to crush grpund-nuts and with this fresh oil, they 
mixed sesamum oil and passed on this mixed oH as pur,p 
sesamum oil to the conauipe^s. The price of swamum oil was 
Rs, 12 per Bengali immndand chat of grounebnut oil Rj. 7-8 
in 1938. Thp difference in the price being substantial, they 
eartied more by their malpractice. This their trade septet was 
ultimately found out by die ofl cra^ng ghani owners and 
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tHcy also began to resort to the same malpractice. Ewn 
today this malpractice cootinaes in the oil trade. 

•Scope; The machine has always An advantage ov^r {he 
hand. Mill oil is therefore sold afi 8 to IS as.' difference per 
maund. Hence the oil crushing ghnnis are simply^marking time for 
their extinction. In villages remote fnom rail waysj this handi- 
craft is afforded some protection "by its geographical location. 
It Is therefore clear that the moment swifter means ^f communi- 
cations lihk up rural areas with the’ outside woHd^ this handi- 
craft 9 /III lose a great deal of its importance.* Before> the 
out-break of World War II ^ghanchis' jn Gujarat’s sniaX 
villages did not find sufficient market for their goods and 
during the monsoon .they attended the field, for the majority 
of ghanchis in villages some such side occupation had become 
a necessity. 

Bakeries 

In. every big town of Gujarat, we usually find- two, or three 
agiAll bakeries. Th^lr number swdU Ir the .casc^ of big towns or 
cities. Hence Ahmedttbad, Baroda and ^rat top tlw list of the 
centres which claim greater ruimber of bakeries. 

O/^nzsa^iQ/i : Most pf these bakeries^ are proprietary 
concerns, sopiCof them paTjt’nership coRoems mid only a few are 
registered part/iemhip conoerns. The. Muslims happen ,tp be the 
pioneers m this industry and even today most the bakeries in 
Gujarat are owned, by them. Most of the bakeries make bread 
or ^double rod' and the number of confectioneries making 
biscuits, cokes and ^nankbatai* is comparatively very small. 
There are hardly 75 confecdoncriest within the province. 

* Beeline of'oil cniahiog gh«nb otn be' eaiit^ gauged faom the following 
inforination given by the 'ghani’ owners, of the varione centres of 
Gujai-«C. 


Centre 

Num^ of 

Number of 

Centre 

Number of 

Number of' 


ghenis in 

ghnnis st 


ghnnis iri 

ghinis at 


1922-23 

pieient 


1922-23 

present 

Surat 

215 

150 

Cimbay 

60 

17 

Bui Sir 

60 

14 

Himatnagar 20 

3 

Vyari 

12 

1 

Ridhnnpur 

SO 

S 

Santrampor 

'40 

30 

Pilanpur 

70 

30 

R^lpla 

40 

9 

Modasa 

100 

50 


^ There are 10 confectioneries at Surat, lO'at Ahmedahad, 9 st firoadi, 7 
At Bsroda, € it Bulaar «id'2 'at (Jdwadi. 

\Cwtd» m next ^e.) 
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Haw Mater ial9 ; Raw Materials required by the bakeri'fs 
are finest qualitv wheat flow (i- c. ‘makia’), sugar, baiting 
powder, amonia essences, hops, eggs, vegetable ghee,, ground- 
nut oil, butt*r and salt. These materials are pnrehascd'from 
the local market. 

Equipment: The equipment required by these concerns is 
not at all Costly. They require pans, bread pans, tables, knives 
and an oven. AJl these articles are made within the province 
and they are available in atl the big towns. 

Financial Neadi Before the out-break of World War 
11, with an investment of Rs. 250 to 275 in equiphaent 
and a total investment of Rs. 1000 in the industry, ahe 
owner of a bakery earned Rs. 60 to 70 per month. As 
regards confectioneries . with an invastment of Rs. 2000 the 
proprietor earned Rs. 100 to 1^5 per month. Howerer, 
their earning in both the above cases included (i) the 
intferest on their inmtmcnt, plus tbeir (il) labour, (iii) 
Aperviflion and (iv) management charges. 

' It is thiis <lear that the problem of flnance docs hut 
confront the owners of small and medium ^d bakeries. 
They invest their own irtfiney In their’ undertaking,, os the 
block as well as the total capital demaad of the industrf is 
not 50 great. Besides as the raw materials are available from 
the local market, they get adequate credit facilities* It is orfy 
In the big dties like Ahmedabad, Batoda and Surat tbac it Isf 
necessary for the owners of big bakeries to fit up show-rooms 
in' order to attract custom^ra. It being so such big bakeries are 
mostly partnership concerns. 

In the items of expenditure cost of raw m^erials .especial^ 
flour and fod play an important role, while other items of 
expenditure in the order of their merit are fi) wages, (ii) extra 

Profvs i For Jnajdag brud the foDovihg procera 19 Juorted to 

(i) doaghiog, (ii) ka«ading, On) fermentiog, (Lv) dividing (catting the 
lotf into pleca), (v) tolling (i.e. shaping), (yi) /ermentHig, (vii) haklng 
and (viii) (inching. 

For making Vircuits the proceiB difieri a great deal. Right ftirni ihn 
beginfiiiig to the iiaifih the Idbving procedure ia adopted..'— (i) nuiing,; 

(ii) itiirmg, (iii) rolling (i,e. catting t (tv) panning mid (?) baking., 
Moreover, bscuita makieg Kquirea special biscuit catterv. The, rain jr leiaon 
H not quite luitable for certain prqceuea of bread and cake manufacturing. 
But as It is not possible to stock 'the roods for 'months' togetb^' bu^ 
dificuifiej arc over come by eitra care andprtcauiloa. 
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kibour chai]ge8 Mice feeding jthe lalwurers which is customary, 
^ (iti) shop rent, (iv) the standing expenditure of baskets and a 
bicycle for the home delivery of goods, and (v) muaicipal tax. 

Labour: Generally every bakery owner knows art of 
baking and he psTsonally supervises this work. In small bakeries 
iisually the owner him'self is the baker, whereas in an average 
medium sized bakery the owner employs one artisan* and 
also two to four assistants. In a well established big bakery an 
expert worker is appointed for each product. 

The hours of work vary according to the nature of thp 
process. Usually the employees of a bakery have to work for 8 
to 9 hours a day. As the workers have to be particular about 
the timings of various processes, they arc provided free boarding 
at the place of work. They arc paid monthly wages, but their 
wages vary according to the nahire of work they perform. 
Usually an expert artisan is paid Rs. 35 to 40 and an assistant 
Rs^ 20 to 25 per month. If the artisan manages all the work 
of a I akery he gets Rs. 50 to 60 per month. The workers vho 
manufacture cakes are paid more. During busy seasons like 
Biwalii Christmas, etc. they have to work for longer hours’ 
for which tkey draw additional wages. 

Marketing ; The main markef for bakery products is 
lop4l and to a certain ex^nt provxicid. Breads are sold id 
dozens and biseuits in lbs; In big cities like Ahmedabad, 
Baroda and Surat them is often competition among the local 
manufacturers. Thn can be easily avoided by establlshiBg their 
AsKsdciafcions. After the out-break of World War II, on account 
■pf the difficulties of securing materi^ such Associations have 
been formed with a view to. making, representations to the 
Government for an adequate supply of raw materids. But In 
order td restrict intemd competition it is desirable to form a 
syndicate of all Gujarat bakeries. 

Scope: At present Gujarat badly needs a few big bakeries 
to manufacture hi^ class biscuits. In their absence better 
quality biscuits are imported within this province from other 
parts of the country and also from forcjgn countries. The 
main handicaps which Have retarded the development of this 
industry^on sdentiflc basis ‘are : (i) scarcity of efficient bakeries 
and (it) poverty" and illiteracy of the 'proprietors of the^e 
♦'Kailgar’,' 
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conccmj. -Under the circumstances a syndicate of the "bakery 
pwners should be established whicii skould not only formoiabe 
rules and regulations for strict observance by the bakery 
Owners, but should also make it obligatory for there to mami- 
fatture standard biscuits which can compare well with foreign 
biscuits as regards their (i) quality, (ii) taste and (iii) finish. 

Th^re is also, an urgent need for a strict wateh aj^d minute 
inspection of the ingredients and stuff used by bisicuit and 
sweetmeat makera. The /bod stuffs manufactured by 
them affpet the public heaUL Hence there should hf proper 
State inspection of all the ingredients used by them- The 
Government; Medical Inspectors should inspect them eve^ 
now and then by surprise visits. 

Our Making 

On account of mor^* rainfall the agriculurists cultivate sugar- 
cane crop in South Gujarat. Bui gur making or sugar making 
is not a very prominent industry of Gujarat The census 
^gures show that on|y'2P2 persons were engaged in this 
industry in 1931, The number of persons en^ged in gur mtk- 
ipg «just have been comparatively large in -the pas£, when it 
is realised that now power prushere ate mcreasMgly used in gur 
making. Moreover, inferior quality gur from other parts of 
Indja has also made heavy inroads in Gujarat markets and this 
has *adverselya/Feeted the prfee qf better quality Gujarat gur, 
wit)i the rpsuk that there is no added/impcUus left for ibc 
peasants to take to s|igar-cane cultivation. Gujarat farmers 
are not so enthusiastic about increasing the acreage for sugar- 
cane cultivation because in case of rain failure, there is lack of 
adequate irrigatloo prqjpcts in {bp province, 

T^mcfucfvbn; At present about 2500*'. acres lanj is under 
the cultivation of sugar-cane in Gujbirat. JPer acre yield of gur 
vanes froiQ 30tof0 Bengali maunds. Hence Gujarat'^ total 
aniHi^ production of gur can easily be said to be of liiO,Q(X) to 
^/)0,OOO Bengali maunds; 

/mfforiani Centres; Important gur maklpg^ centres dt 
G ujaisit are Ganefevi, BiUimpra, Bulsor, Atgam, 

609 acrea in Pirdi TdDka,600 acres in Bulasr T^Loka, ^ acres in ChikUi 
M ah a 1 ,500 acres in Jalalpnae Taluka aqd 500 theresco/Gviar^. 
Thia estimate we by'paional inquiries among 

eiied sugar-cane cultiTaiora of the Torloua areu. 
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MuH, Vaghchbilipa Vfara. To its credit It should be 
pointed cnt that Gujarat's gur coiisidered to be jrhe best quality 
g}ir (Tarabade gel’) in this connection Gaijdevl merchants 
have still preserved their trade reputation. 

Hand va. Machine: Jhe extraction capacity of the 
crushers by ^power varie;g from 65 per rent to 70 per cent and 
that of the non-power crusher is about 62 per cent. Naterally 
this important subsidiary occupation of South Gujarat culti- 
vator 13 suffering elim-inatioti at the hands of the factory. 

Suhsidiary Industry : Because of thp existence of gur 
mahing industry^ sugar making Industry has also come into 
existence In this province, but on a very small scale— « few 
unregistered small factories. They make sugar out of gnr and 
sell it in the local markets. These are seasonal factories which 
work hardly for mone than four months in a year. Theirs is 
still a very limited number and they are found in the following 
centres ^Ahmedabad7, Anklcshwac 6,Sprat3jBulsar 1, Nadiad 
2, Amalsad l,ykanjgamJ(,Gandevi L The last opCi at Gandevi, 
is a sugar works employing 7 1 persons is the biggest of them. 

Scope: <j 4 ST making industry is rightly known as ‘vaddio 
udyo|\ that is the industry depending on eloud (i.e. rain). If 
per acre yield of crop is good and the output of gur m other 
parts of India is less, the peasants ^arn some profit; otherwise 
this ioduatry hardly yields them a good margin, But this 
is ati industry which dcfmitely has a fair scope for development 
in South Gujarat. What is needed in this caBoectlon is i^n 
active State iriterest amj scientific investigations to eicpiqm 
the possibilities for its further growth. 

At present the sugar-cane cultivation is carried out in % 
haphazard jnanner, the farmers usually devoting only a small 
portion of their lands to it. What is therefore needed is the 
plantation of sugcr-cane over a much larger area in order to 
make this province self-sufficient for its requirements of gur. 
Unless this industry i$ put on a sound and surer footing, 
it is likely to suffer a great deal In future, for it is mainly Ig 
the hands of poor and illiterate farmers. 

fisliing 

So far fishing is neglected on the Gujarat coast and It 
remains in the hands ofMachhis and Kharvas who are illiterate 
and follow their ^ge-old methods. According to the 1931 census, 
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8,030 workera werp engaged in fishing and pearlikg in Gujarat. 
As pearling is an ioaignificant tndustry, all these workers may 
be counted as doing fishing and allied work. "However from 
among these workers 3,447 were females who carried fish to 
the local ^narket and sold it. The, important areas where this 
iiidiKtry is carried on together with the number of workers 
engaged in it were as follows; 

Surat .District 1,465 

Navsari District 773 

Broach District 489 

hnpottant Centres: As Gujarat is favoured by broken 
oast-Vine, every river mouth affords « good creek and u road- 
stead wheir fishcrmcB dwell and carry on fishing. Main centres 
where jahingis carried on are .Cambay, Sarod,^ KaviJ Tankara 
Jambuaar, Kolak, Sajod, Hanfiot, Olpad, Bhagwa, Maroli, 
Jrialpore, Navsari, Bulsar, MatWad aad.Dandi. 

Or janisatio/i Rnd Etmipment: Fishing is mainly a sea,- 
sonal industry in Gujarat. Thot^li there are many fishing, 
centers on the Gujarat efiaat, they are smaller in size and less 
important when compared to those of the other parts of India, 

Besides, this industry is mainly in the hands. of independent 
fishermen. They usually prepare nets for themselvesJrom locally 
purchased jute thread or. hemp which used to cost Rs. 4 to 6 per 
maund in pre-war days, bur now costs £s. 28 to 30. On account 
of fist in the price of yarn and iron hoob and najJs the cost of 
a net ,How comes to B$. 80 to 100 instead o: Rs 15 to 20 as in 
pnfrJwar days. 

In some centres fishermen work in co-operation. Thus fish- 
ing at Koiak is mostly done on a cooperative, basis. There are 
29 fishing boats at this centre and generally 10 persons work on 
A boat. The boats arc somewhat costly. They cost Rs. 1,000 
each in 1938, but at present even if second-hand boats are 
avAllable they cost' Rs. 2,000 while brand new Rs, 6,000 each. 
After the day's toil the catch* is equally distributed among the 
* Main catch on the Gujarnt coaat la of the following fiaheiies i 
1 Shark and its relative, 2 Bombay Dack, 3 Pomnh et, 4 Hilaa 
with its relative Clupeatoli aad 5 the Jewfiab. But the shark Hahcry 
in the Gulf of Carnbajr is of inferior quality. The gshermen catch 
among brg fish ; 'palva', 'chakai'. 'nar', 'ntoilar*, W’, 'humid', 
'dadha* and among smalt fish i 'sondhijra', ^fansti', 'jip.ti', 

‘sevar*, 'gari',^ 'dhongri', 'chcval', 'doliya', etc. Besides aweet water 
fish or Oie rim Hsli are availAlc on Broach and Bulsar coast. 
Their chief varieties are : *boi\ ‘jinga’, 'nadhan', ‘mal', 'varsa', 'roi', 
*dakva', 'khadvari' 'modhiya*, 'man?, 'aingara' and ’kichU’. 
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orcw and the owDCTJ of ithc boat gets an odditiojiiU share. In 
^omc centres like OIpbd ind Jalaporc at times 5 or 6 | fishermen 
■work on a boat on the above basisj'ivhile th? Bulsar |Coli wgrks 
hf himself. His small boat used to cost’ him Rs. JO in 1938, 

it now' costs him Rs. ’70 to 80. 

Matketing and Romu neiation: Jhe'fisb ithus gathered 
is Sold hy their females in thei locil fish taarketi At jnany 
placesifish is bancred fodgrain. ' ^ I ■ 

The nature of the catch varies according to the^seaeont 
From October to December the catches of b'ombils (Bomjay 
Duck) are heaviest. From February to Mayl Ghol (Seiaeaa 
Sma'and S, diacanthus) and Dara (Folyaemua indicus) arc 
predominant iamon|tkc fi^h caujght. The fishi caught a partly 
cured and partly 'sold in fresh* condition; Some port of the 
catch is sent' to >near-by areas. The cured fish finds a ready 
sale at’ Nasik, Broach and Ahmedabad. 

> G hols were sold at Rs. 12 *toR 9 . H per* 20 in 1938 but 
now they are sold at Rs. SO to Rs. 60 and Dura was should 
at Rs. 18 to'Rs. 20 in 1938; ibuf now it is sdd at Bs- 80 to 
Rs. 100 ; ‘After the outbreak -of war there, is a very heavy 
demand ^of fisK because of large military recmitnients. 

The averagt'incomc of the fishermen in Gujarat: was Rs* IQ 
in per>war days, bufnowit hasriseh' to Rs.'TOr, The fisher- 
men ;at Kolak used 'to earn Rsa 15 and an Bnlsar Rs. *3 per 
month during' the' fishing ’season' in* per-war days, but now their 
income is increased and they^carn at these centres about Rs. 90 
and Rs. 18 respectively. 

Afaia Sandigapa: frU tk«e fishermen ace addicted to 
drinks and ace indebted to. the) middlemen from whom they 
borrow money and 'to whom. they sell their caccht' The middle- 
men's position in this trade is therefore' eoviklde- ’ He hardly 
gives 50 per cent of the' value of the catch to fishermen. 

(1) There is therefore a necessity’ for setting up' all effi- 
cient trade organisation for this trade. ■ 

( 2 ) Besides,, in .order* to relieve the fishermen from' the 

mHl-stone of indebfedoess, the BQfiiba^.fiovernment should take 
steps (or opening up Fishermen's Co-operative Banks' at 
suitable centres. *i .4 •- » 

3. Exery where there, is a ♦•useless wastage of marine 
wealth. About two-thirds of every catch is immature and of 

10 
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,$izes {ar below wliat aay cotuitry wbh organised fishery fcgjila- 
tions would to be caught and o^ered for salt. They 
neither bring good ftmuneration to the haheriDen nor give 
satisfaction to the consuming public. Under the circumstances 
on the one hand there exists scarcity of good quality fish in 
the market and on the other hand there Is wastage of the poor 
quality immature litde fish which are brought for sale to the 
marltet. This lamentable state of affairs can be remedied by 
prescribing a mininnim size of nesb iri all nets, sufficiently 
latge to permit the eacaoe of the majority of immature ,fishj 
particularly mulfecsi* 

4. There Is also a bitter complaint about heavy charges 
which the'fishernien pay for sah used in fish curing. Although 
the Government' supply salt at concession ^rate, the whole 
supply is tnoaopolbed by e few middlemen who charge double 
the rate. This grievance can be remedied if tl^ Government 
open bp' -fish curing yards at the various fishing centres of 
Gujarat:' 

Scope : The Surat and Broach dUtrlots have a good 
coast-line and a substantial section ofithe population is reported 
to be non-vegetarian in these districts. Conditions are thus 
favourable for^the improvemcJit of fishing industry witUn these 
districts. If properly developed (I) flsh canning, (11) fish-meaii,i 
(iii) fish fertiliscr and Qy) ftflfoil might become paying proposi- 
tioB|. Thus fishing development by the introduction ci 'more> 
auxiliary iiviu3tries>and trade will. confer upon the people bene-, 
fits of increased wealth and occuptions. 

Poultry Farming 

Tpuhry farming is not a very popular industry in Gujarat as 
the majority of the population does not take eggs and meat 
However, it perdsts on q Kmited scale' especially in South 
Gujarat because of a comparatively larger Muslim population 
and of Parsis in the Surat and Broach districts. 

. Important Contiea * .Important poultry farming centres 
of .Gujarat are XJdwada, Navasari, Jalalpore, Surat and 
Anlclcshwar, ^ 

Or ^niaationj Marketing, atc,\ Poukry farming is carried 

^UDCS Hotodl'i Report on the'tltrizie FlBherie) of the Buodi State, 

im 
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on at tlie above centres on a sipall scale and pn a proprietary 
basis 1 )/ tbe poor aiyl MUterate farmers. 

€gg$ wer£ sold in the local market at 6 aa. a dozen in 1938^ 

after the oat-break of World War 11 their, price has risen 
to Ke. 1-8 or even to Rs. 2 per dozen. The l^s verc sold 
at Rs. 6 per do^en in 1938i- but they now cost Rs. 20. The 
average earning of an agricuhurbt from poultry farming was 
esriinimated at Rs. 5 pit month in 1938, but now he earns 
abouf Rs. 30. 

Spopa f Eggs taking and hence the demand for eggs has 
increased during the very recent period. Eggs are also recom- 
mended by the medical men as a good substitute, for milk: As 
such this industry affords good scope for development 43 a 
subsidiary occupation to Gujarat farmers. But at present they 
are carrying out poultry farming in a very haphazard manner. 
They keep poultry in their farm which roam everyycre in the 
field and do some harm to their cultivation. It is so because 
these illiterate agricultufiata do not realise the value of special 
yards. 

1. The Bombay Government should thereforei ^tabllsh 
a Research Institute aod a Demonstration Yard either at.Surat 
or at Broach where constant Experiments to improve the poultry 
breed should be carried out* 

2 . This Institute should also cake inltdarivean the direc- 
tions of (a) grading the eggs, (b) organi«Qg the egg market and 
(c) Pgg. trade. 

3. The Gujarat farmers do not make use of arcincial 
Jmruliatorfl-* Jt Jfl ihemfon* defdtaJile tp 4ejs}tas^j»jr to thm jthr 
benefits of artificial incubators which yield* better results. Jf 
this industry is put on a sdentific basis tha-semuneration of the 
farmers from' their existing poultry /arms will show an appreci- 
able rise. 


B. Dairy Indwiesi 
Gb^e Indpstiy 

<jhce is the staple food of the musses in Gujarat. Thefe, 
ar^ therefore many centres known for ghee making in this 
region. The following table gives an idea of such welh 

It takc> 21 4ay« for hem’ eggs ind 28 days lor ducks* eggs for 
incub atioa iq tbe Atifidal meubstotf. 



H GUJARAT 

Icnow^i ghffi making centres f- 

State or District Well known 

‘ ' Glicc Industry 

A. British Gujarat:' ' •: 

Kaira District:- ' (1) Mehmpdabad/ (2]^ Ma^ 

hudhfl, (3). "Kapadwanj, (4) 

‘ '-Nadiad, '(5) rK^Wal and 

(6) Borsad. 

B. Baroda State:- <7) Kadi, (8) Dhinoj, (9) 

' Visnagar, (10) Kheralu, and 
' (11) Bodeli , 

0‘. Rest of Gttjanit: t i 

(i) Balasinor State;- (12) JctJioli, (I3) Balasinor, 

(k) Radhan^r States (14) Munjpur, (15) Vadhiyaa, 
{(11) [dari$tate>.‘ , (Ifi) Khed Br;^a^jui 
pv) Santrampur ^ateS. (17) Santrampur. ^ ^ 

Jti BritlsH Gujarat the Rix>st importantjscenjre of .(he ghee 
trade is' -Mehmedabad.' Diating the;, per*^war days, lantuiaty 
about Rs* 2 [akhs worth ghee* was exported from this pl^e 
tb Surati Broach 'and Baroda. 

l^rea^t (^ndithn: Aiter the out-bre4 of World War ^ 
there was a greet' demand for cattle from^sku^tpr jhonses. ijt 
was so because the military recruitment jKat took place during 
this ^riod and also»the'iiidux 'orf^{!jgn soldiers ^luiide a ^avy 
den^nd fqr mutton and beef upon the country's e iLsting^ cattle 
pesQuroeSt llie hesvw cattle skughter during jhas period 
resulted In. scarcity Jif the available milch c^le, ^ B^des, 

oil cake; ‘cluniV 'guwar] etc. increased i four to ^vc times 
the' pre-wtf>^races; 'There ^astolso a hea\^ d^and/or gh^e from 
miKtary quarters! dating tliiS{period.r tbps^ %tors ha^ 
therefore combined together in creating a scarcity of the tijital 
output of ghee within the province and in raising the price of 
ghee fromRs. 25 per. maunditP^.^iSO. i 

Under the circumstances^inalpracdces and adulteration have 
shown an Imrei&ingly' upward trend in fhe .trade, of. ghec^yege- 
cable ghee is. now. available] aCitRs.; ^2 mann^ ^,nd pu^ 
ghae at' Rs» 90 tOrllXX, Vegetable ghee is cjdou^e^ a^tasj^ess; 
t wld At 2S pertmaund in 1938 while a««r it ii eold it 

Us, 9®. ThctefMc it the gnee Jevtl .Ri. i liV^ worth ghee 

wu /exported from tlui centre. “ ^ 
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therefore when Ibis inin4 with pure ghee it immediately; patchy 
Its smell and taste. Hence mixing of vegeta'ble ghee wijth puqe 
ghee, is Increasingly resorted to by ghee merchants. 

Jt IS’ only h this Indus^j that owing jto malpractices at)d 
adidteratlon, principles ofi^conotoics cannot function properly. 
Fpr- by selling the raw materUi (milk)* at Rs. 35 per maund the 
cattle brjeedera make profit -wliile r(/br wajit of market fot 
milk) by selling finishedi product (ghee) at Rs. 90' per ijiaand 
they lose, -Mixed ‘ghee is' passed on by' the traders .as pure ghee 
and it' la sold at^Rs. 70> to Rs.'iSO per maund* and in ordtf to 
compete with this market 'ghee the dattle breeders] tbemselyes 
are obKged to 'mix vegetable ghee with their genuine gh^. 

: The Government 'of India have evolved a 
scheme for grading and marketing of Agricultural Produce 
the Government of India, 4iiider the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking ^Ghee)^ .Rtdfs, 1938t. These rules 
lyive jBubsequeiitly been adopted^ 1^ the .Baroda State,, and 
€tate guara.nteed tins..of 40 lbs., lbs., lO’ iBs,^ ,7 ^3^ lbs., 

lir)d of smaller size ar^ filled, in^ by the merj^nts' a(jd the 
quality of ghee is* graded and marked "Special'’, “Buffalo'*, 
‘'.Cow ** and “ Gener^ " according to the /our gfjfdes^ fixed by 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 'to the Goyernment pf 'lndt^^ 
^heJSsu-odR State; has .also appointed Specif .Oncers for this 
purpose for the vanws Diyklojis the State. It Hethg so> 
centres li^e Visnagar, Dbinoj^ apd Kheralu ^ fast gaining 
importance^ andrbuildiiig' up their trade reputation. 

On the Qthtf hand rbf various •eentres of] British Gujarat 
are fast losing their Importance, for the Bom*bay ■Govemmenf 
have SA^^r /ailed to adopt .any bold mensu^ in tb^s .dlioction. 
Oi^ the contrary the Bombay IMuni^ipajity has fo^^ed. tjic 
vegetable, ghee pro^ucaa by^albwmg tl^m to mbe 10 ^er eent 
vegetable, ghe^ wHh. jmit ghpe. Once t^s allqy^ance is rn^de 
it. requires. 3 laborious, and; ei^nsiyo ma^inery to, check the 
extent, of .adqlw^tipn. ' , , 

pluf^ro: Tlie. price; of. pure, ghee }»aa risen so High that it 
has pracdcolly become out of reach of even the middle dass 
people. B»Ides,| there ar^ no signs chat^iii the near future the 

* iP Rafail. 

Poblkhed under the CovernmenrDf JadU Notification Ifo. F 51 
(4/) dHed^ke 27thtOc»faer. 
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price wtV reduced. For on the one kand tfaerp is a giieat 
demand for Jill the dairy products and on the other hand there 
is the scarckv of milch cattle and also of cattle fodder. 
lUalising this foil well many people ha^e begun to use pure 
vegetable ghee* instead of mixed ghee. TJie total consumption 
of genuine ghee has therefore gojie and with the Increase 
in the usp of vegetable ghee it is likely tp show funbes decline. 
This mi^t affect (a) the pubiic health and also (b) the incen- 
tive to cattle rearing. Far In the rural area where there is no 
market for mUk, ghee is the only Important dairy industry of 
the peasantry^ Unless it becomes a paying proposition or elac> 
some sufficient iarge-scaie dairy fnddstry is substituted for it» 
cattle breeding is likely to more o; less 'an economic 

liability to the cattle breeders. 

Creameries 

It should be realised at the outset that in Guiawt there is 
a very limited number of creameHes. They are mainly iound 
in (0 Kaita Districtj (ii) the bordering villages of Baroda StatCj 
(iii) Ahmcdabad District and (iv) Cambay State. 

In ail there are hardly 35 creameries in Gujarat, out of 
which 16 are at Alimedabad»t3 at Surat^l at Anagd, 2 at 
Bhalej, 1 at Mehmedabad, 2 at Kanjari, 1 at Visnagar and 
aboi]t half a dozen, more in the Baroda State at centres like 
Mehsana, Navsari, etc. From zmom these creameries only 
two are regisrered^ one at Ahmedabad cmployMig 44 persons) 
and the other at Anand emplayug 130 persons). 

Equipm^nti The creamery owners keep eream separators 
(or milk separatiog machines) usuaUy of 90 gallons capacky. 
These machines used to cost Id per-var days Ra. 300 each. 
In addition an ordinaiy creamery owner keeps one copper 
Hmba’ and copper vessels to heat water, big brass pots to 
collect milk, ffiur to fiye dozen cans for despatching cream, 
weighing scales and measures /or purchasing milk aijd in 

* 'Daldft* Vaitupiti Od. 

t Of theie crcuncriBa 14 AhmedaUd Sod riX the dairies at Surat 
IK niaiiily deroted to butter maktug. A few othcra vf diia type 
art found at Baroda, Broach, etc, 

) Lutd't Dairy at AjuDdabad atid Bolaon Duty at Anand, 
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isuifiticin buckets and lanterns.* 

Or^niaa^ion t Most of th^ (ireaiperjes are small pro- 
{Vietar^ concarn^ Tbc proprietors Invest their own capita] jn 
the industry and manage the business. They usually employ 
a clprk to pack the cans and apply labels, ^psldes, they 
employ labourers to take cream cans to the station. They 
purchase milk directly from the cattle breeden and pay the 
prioe acoQtding to the cnsam contents of millk. 

Marketing-: The profits of these rreamery owners were 
steadily declining because of i[ij internal competition^ (ii) absence 
of gradadofi) (u\) hngh transport coats fh)m Anand to Bombay, 
ajjd (iv) poor quality of milk due U partial starvation of cows 
and buffaloes. The average income of these creamery ovraers was 
thene^Dne about Rs* 100 in 1938. Tbe priotof cream has Increased 
from 9 as. per* ratal in 1938 to Rs. 2-3^t per rajal. But as there 
was no appreciable rise in the rice of Cas^nt and also because 
of the scarcity of milk available to them, these creamery owners 
have on the whole suffered in t!hejr business. Their avaage 
rarhjng per month at pr^t stands at Rs. 250/—. 

Among Gi^rat^s. creameries the biggest js rhe Poison 
Model Dairy at Anand. The annual production of butter oti 
this factory stood oc 1, 302, 373 lbs. and that of egsem 3,000 
maunds in 1938. This factory dauns to Sts credit about more 
than half the total output of cream and batter withia this 
province. As this factory has ciucrcd ijito conttact with the 
Bombay Government to collect milk from Anand and adjoin- 
ing villages and to supply it to the Bombay Goyerpinenti on 
the whole it has maintained good progress in its trade. 

Casein Malcing 

As already pointed out most of the ciejwncry owners in 
* The cquipmeat of a aitiaII crcAmerj owner m umiaUf worth Rs. 3,000 


Milk ^FpvAting Machine of 90 gallDns capacity . . R«. 1500 

2 ^raai pot« for eollfceing milk 170 

] Cq>pef *bamba' end 1 *upeU* fcrJiCBtiag water „ 180 

3 dozen miu for despatching cre^ 500 

Weigh! scalea and mtaBurei ,250 

Duckets and lanterns 100 


t In 1944 for some time cficain quoted 2-12 per ratal. 
t Casein was sold at Re. 8 per raM ia 1938 while now u is sold at 
Re. 10 to II. 
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Gujarat turn skunmed milk into casein.* For caoein makkig 
they irequirc big tubst^^ wpoden press, ^chadjars^ .sieves, etc. 
BtttJ-they adopt very' crude pipcesses. They use: wheyi while for 
better ^eautes morei isuitablc acetic acid Ought to be usqd. 
They do npt kzipw hbeproper proportion of miring and also 
more scientidc methods of 'manufactrmg caspa. iMoreovor 
as YQentioned bc£oie> tberp k ,no ippredable^rlse. in die, price of 
casein. Befoie tlw War it "was sibout Rsi 8 pq; tatJ while 
at present it generally varies from Rs* 10 to Rs,:>ll. ' < 

Marketing: Before Woridl War II Gujarat's casein w^s 
sold atildw rates In the-foreign markets ‘w|icrc it had tfi wit)H 
stand the competition of mpre spentlfically manufacMred casein 
Q^ Argentine, France, etc., while,, after thcimit-brrtik of World 
War Ti there was complete, stoppage ’of its export. It is thercr 
iom evident thar bot for che> establishpient' ^ plywood 
factories wi India, during this wan period casein mal^ingi wpyld 
have suffered a death-blow* These plywood factories jeen- 
sumed all theiavaiiaible. supply* of casern wjthiri cht: country^ 
However, during 4be laot year their denMnd/or casern has fallen 
arulifis likely to have'a ^rther fall .when ply wood Is imported 
from foreign countries. 

Scope : Attempts shoulcf therefore, be made to msiiufac- 
tune milk powder and condensed milk out of separate prilk 
mscead of casein so thgt. these milk products can be 'directly cone 
sumed by the public,. Whcyi is practically, thrown .'away by all 
the casein mairafacturerS^i^can vritH advantage ]}e utilised for 
manufacturing lactoseL. Ifence the possibilities in this diwerion 
should be. explored. Finally. In order to Increase the outpyi 
dairy products wherever possible more area should be taken 
und^ fodder cultivation wkhin the province. This will 
result in (i) impr;)ving the cattlsi breed, (ii> increasing the milk 
supply and also (iii) rodflcing the maintenance cost of catde. 


From idb ratal skimmed milk 3 ratal cas^^ caa be obtained. 
Praejii market price of ikimmed milk is 3 as. per ratal, Ita 
prewar price varied from ^ pia. to t anna while during the war it 
ranged /rom 2 to 4 as. per ratal. 



chapter IV 
TEXTILES 

1b Indi^j Gujarat ia proverblaHy kncwn as the pravmop^pf 
^kop-keepars'. P ^haps the greatest business acumen is to lie 
{gund in this part of India and especially jn British Gujarat 
lyhich is industrially the most^ advanced territory io Gujarat. 
ICext to it^ from the point of idew of economie development 
stands the territory of the Baroda State; while the of 
Gujarat is stih marking time for its economic regeneration. Till 
very recently it was dMded into 196 small territorial 
each of which claimed sf^dai rights' and privileges from the 
British Government and had lii independent jurisdiotiQii. The 
rulers of these areas failed to jdn hands to evolve a common 
economic policy that might result tn the welUbeing of thcH- 
subjects' 'S'omc areas on the border of Gujarat like 
Rajpiplaj Jambuglmda, Dcvgnd flariya are no douljt rich in 
roloerll and. forest wealth) but they lack in modern swifter 
means of comiminications and also in the necessary capital and 
skill to^tarc.new industries. Above nil,' they fa(|ed to adopt a 
progressive policy which rould easilyijattract outside, capital. 

' Induatdal Workers 

According to 1931 census returns only 3,50,7^4 persons 
were engaged in industrial pursuits in this Provingc. Qf these 
2,94,277 yrfrejprinclpal earners atid ^6,457 .working d^endeats.^ 
Under thp major occupational heads these persons ooiild be 
divided as under : 

Industry No. of Persona Industry No. of Persona 

Textiles . . . . 1,25£S2 Furniture Industries BS4 

Tcjlet and Dress . . 53,506 Production and 

Wood. . . 1 . 36,575 Transmission of 

Cqaigics^ . 33,011 Physical Force .. 351 

Hides, Skinsj etc .. 20,905 Construction of Means 

Metals .. 15,494 of Transport . 239 

Building . .»■ 15,343 Miscellaneous’&Ua- 

Cbfmical Pro(^ts U,797' defined Industries 434 

Pood Industries 10,313 — 

Total 3,50,734 

* Table No. 33 in the Appendix gives the detaiJs about the jietaons 
employed under the Major Occiipstion.pl Heada in Gujarat. 

n 
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Amon^ these 3^^734 penot» enga^efl lO iq^us^rial 
pursuits, there were 1,24, i 25 artisans.* On Ac other hand, the 
numbuer of workers in the registered factories In 1937-3^ wi|8 
fonpd ns under :— 

Area No. of Workers 


t British Gujarat 
t Baroda Sfate (excluding Amrali 

95,119 

and Okhamandal). . 

23,990 

9 Rest of Gujarat 

7,000 


1,25,809 

Hence, 1,00,800 persons were employed in smgll-^ale and cottage 
industries. We thus arrive at the following rlassifieatlon of the 

industrial workers of the Province 


Registered factory ifldostries 

U5,809 

Small-scale & cottage induatfiifS 

1^600 

Artisans 

J.24,125 

Total 

’3;50,734 


A. Large^ale Textile Induatry f **CoUon MiHs 
Food and dothing are the bask necessities of man’s J^e 
and as such they play a very Important role In thp economic 
life of a nation, In iKii connection Gujarat happens tP he oni 
of die ijjpoT^atjt CQttop growing tracts of India ajid the principal 
ptoniuce that is reputed for the production -of special patta^ji 
cloths since ancient times. The development of the mill industry 

• We kaye cukulated thii figure Mgtrdiag the workers nnder the 
ipUoTJog luh-hea^s as the attJatiw, vJij'Jeather workers, 
carpencera, tornpia and joiMn* basket raikeri, etc.; Uaktoiitka, 
brats and. oopp^^wire workors, other metal wojkert. potters, 
brickmskers, Athej vprkera in ceramicB^ Tcgotable oil W)rken, 
other oila, grain parchen, aweetmeat nuiken, other food indosttic;^, 
einbtoidet3» hatpiakera, etc; cabinet mikers^ etc. Eor details 
vide Table Kp. 34 in the Appendix. 

f Figures takes from the Seasonal and N^on-Seaional Factories • 
t Figures taken fram tbe Large and Small Industrial Esrahlisb' 
zneuta \n the Barodafitate, 1936-37. 

^ Our estimate Aom the Administration Reports of ihe Gujprat 
States and from tbe statements collected by us 4urmg 
fcfsonal invcBtljatioBa. * 

** By Jarge^cale industries we mean indusuies where power js nied 
and the number employed ixseeds 500. 
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in i^ar^t logins with tli£ floating of a cotton miH on a small 
scale at Broach bf about 1856 a£uroj»ean n^edMr.Landen . 

Is the sme mllT' which today ^bears the name of Broach 
Gifton Mllts^ 'whieh in years gone by was njo^aged by Messrs. 
(Jicaycs Cotton £c Co/'* But the fonndation of the textile mill 
indostry at Ahmadabadt unlike Bombay or Broach, is excla* 
sirely Indian. It was laid by tjie Ahmedabad Spinning and 
Wearing Mill it} 1859, under the manag^ent of Mr. 
Ranckliodlal Chhc^ala), C. I. £. Its steady success, despite the 
difficulties of management and a supply of skilled labour, att- 
racted more cepiml for establishing* new textile m!Sll9.t The 
foHowing table shows the steady progress of the Ahinedahad 
mil] industry, since its birth in the fifties of the last century: t 


Year 

No. of Mills 

No. of 

No. of 

Average No. qf 



Spindles 

Looms 

Persons employed 

1914 

49 

9,75,616 

20,063 

35,415 

1919 

51 

10,65,259 

22,322 

39,440 

J?22 

56 

11,32,918 

26,094 

52,571 

1926 

60 

14,98,288 

30,224 

52*159 

1932 

62 

16,49,683 

38,813 

72,084 

1933 

62 

17;35.862 

17,58,559 

40,862 

77,743 

1934 

52 

43,165 

78,593 

The following are ibe main 

causes which contributed 


gneady to the nse of this Industry, viz:— (1) the peace and 
security after 1858, (ii) the feelir^ of the people that there 
were' no rival traders like the East India' Company after 1833, 
(ill) the Proclamation of the Qucsj) that “it Is our earnest 
desire to stknulata the peaceful industry of India", aod above 
all {iv) the ponstruedoh of railwi^rs which opened up the 
intpfior maiiest for these textile mjinufacturea. 

It is howevpT necessary to fipint out that upto the end 
^ the 19th century the Government of India tsook steps to 
encourage the imports of Manchester goods by imposing 5 per 
cent imisrt duty on the long-stapled cotton yarn, so that the 

* Sir DI E. Wichi : **Skeits fram tkf tands ^ hini My 

Rtc^lUcHonV tnd Rtninistincts** It60J£7S 
f B. B, Jkdshih : Lift of tit Late it, Ra^hkodial CAietalai 
luaei .of Indii Pma, Bombar> 

t tikcii from the Reports oi the ’MUlownen' Association, 

Ahmed^bad, ' 
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Indian mills might not import finjjr yarns /rom Egypt or 
America. If in 1896 the Govcrmirient bf India had |» imppsc 
S per cent ad valorem duty on the imporf^ jcotton goods and 
yarn for increasing their revenue, they also imposed. Spar cent 
excise <hity on yarns of 20 cdunca and aihove spun tft power , 
Riill? in British 4 ndi^. 

Consequently the Ahmedabad'mitl industry did ngf, maJtc 
very rapid progress duripg the, first two dccaddS of thc^ 
oentury. The fttrflibcr of mills in Ahfflcdabad in jyas K,afl4* 
in 1900 k was 27 from which it rose to 49 in 1914. In {l)e 
beglnnuig pf this centjrv.tltp national awakening witht;j^:Swa- 
deshl movement gave much fillip to the Jndiai][ cotton 
industry; while during World War I the industry ^7[tJ1ess^d^ 
tinprscedeirted prosperity but it could not expand liecause of>th| 
iHfficnlty of obtaining new. machinery and plants from abroad. 

After World ^Yar I the Government of India, owing eq 
public pressure, tried to 'protect tjbe industry » against unfair 
Japanese eompetition made possible by (0 tlie depyec^^ 
tion of currency, (u) douMe shift -work, (iii) employraonit, 
■of feftiale labour at night, (ivj indirect State subsidies _aad 
(v) low freight rates etc. in Japan. Bat at thp same tima 
they tried to safeguard the Lancashire iritereats in the lodipp 
market?.. TWs their attitude was made quite clear: from the 
measures they adopted after CO the Tariff Board .enqohy in 
1926 afld (n) Mr .^Hardy's enquiry in 1929 and also froiq {he 
Indian Cottoa Textile Industry (Protecdon) Act i9J0. • They 
eiraply took steps against the^ Japanese competkion, but la 
order to safeguard the I^ncashtre ioterests they, qdopted diff- 
erential rates, and did not give. general, protection tojiur teuile 
industry against all ijie foreign imports. The Tariff jBoard in 
1932 reported against the imposition.. of these differential rates 
ofi duty and' they were of the. opinion that; .the tariff wMi 
should b^ raised against the United/Kingdpm goods as well. 
They are also reported' to have, come across several cases in the 
Calcutta market where British goods of medium coun-ts were 
sailing at prices not higher riian the ruling Japanese prices. 

The -Government of India ultimately entered into the Indo- 
Japanese Trade Agreement by which they fixed the quota for the 
import and expert of cotton &nd cotton manufactures between 
these two counlrlcs and thus averted the undue oompektibn, 
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But m order to safeguard the intetests ip of 

pid>Ilc, agitation they jjtibodicd th^ pi^nciple of Impend 
Prcfiefcnce by upboldlng the Medy-l^es Pact in -1933 a»d 
by ■ooncliKlJi^ tiainjip-'Britl^ Tfade AgrceHien^on the same 
principle in »39,;ithoHgh the.latter yfas twice rejected in: the 
Ligidaiave Assemldy: v 


The recenti position of jthe opg^niaed textile! industry in 
Gujarat is sumiued up in the foMowiPB 



r 

Number! of 

Nifrtibei* of Number of 

• 

Spindles 

LPoms 

P-enons employed 

Ahmedabad City* ' 

^19,42,286 

4?.147 

74,279 

Kait^* 

59j028 

1,128 

'2;3U 

■^rtoaeV 


> S,VA 



‘ 

• .. . 


VtraMgaint 

49,508 

1,187 

2,160 

Banodat <Gt|jar.at) 

3,32;i00 

7,110 

20,200 

Camba^ 

, . 

CNI 

4S6 

Total 

24M,y^ 

58,978 

1AI48 


Cpmpared fo the Bombaj^ Presidency* and all-ljjdia flares, 
Gujarat possesses^ 50 per cent of the B^bny Presidency Icioms* 
and '25 par pent of the total all-ihaia number^ As r^vds the 
jKiinber of persons emplc^ed, the Gujarat mill industry cai- 
Ijiloyj 50 per eent of the Bombay P/csidcncy figures and 25* 
cent'^ theaM-Jndla figures. ' 

• As for the ^ua«tity of yarn -spun^^ 

JTgfn spun in Lbs, 


Ahmedabad Cityl . ' 19S,U%676 

Bgro(la State (Gujarat Area) .. '331200,000 

Cambay 

• Total ■ 230, 8U, 290 


t Table Computed from tJie Annual jtepartaW tte Bumbar ^MiHr 
ownere' Associntion .and Statistics Cotton, Spinning and 
Wetving in Indian Mills 193B49 ligu»8.. 
t S.-We have included yiramgtd’ fignrea in this table, because 
thc^ whole Taluka geograpkicajfy Gujarat. 

J 1939-40 Baroda State Admitiiatratio^* Bepoft’. 

9 1937-^8 Cambay State AdfliinistMtio® 

t It goes’ without saying thtt" as for we s^ng -Ahmedabad has 

■beeti thc mefropolia'QfCujarat. Tb“4a«of-109 Wile** mills 
employing more than 500 persoM in ^*>jarat, SS arc in Atoadab^ 
ana only 2l in other «arta of Guj*r®tf of 
Baroda (Gujarat irML 3 in Bma^b ^ fanch Mahals, ] jnfLmrf 
1 in Surat and 1 in Cambay. 
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Figures /or Kaira, Broach, Surat and Viramgam arc not avail- 
able, yet the above figures show that Gujarat has to its credit 
more one-sixth of the all-India production. 

JncreaMiig domimhee of Ahmedabad pver Bombay 
Thf following figures prove conclusively that of late (that is, 
before theout-hreak of World War IT) this industry was phiftiiig 
more to Ahreedabad and Bombay was comparatively losing 
its importance. 



Mills Workir^ 

1931 

1936 

Bombay . . 

73 

74 

Ahmedabad 

73 

S4 

Bombay ... 

Looms Installed 
76,975 

68,34« 

Ahmedabad 

.... 40fi22 

50,811 

Bombay 

Spindles Installed 
..A427,00p 

2,98J,3S7 

Ahmedabad 

... ./.I, 743, 523 

2,041,514 


The most important factiors which gave Ahmedabad the 
upper^kand in this connection were the fallowing 

Ahmedabad [s ^^ituated in close proximity ro the consuming 
centres. Therefore in supplying the local and upepuntjy 
markets there is a. considerable, saying in the railway freight, 
eteamcr freight, etc. Oh iJie other hand, Bombay a port and 
as Mch it is comparatively away from the consuming centres. 

In Ahmedabad, owing to the intervention of Mahatma 
Ggndhi, much of the bijiour trouble was averted during the last 
decade. Besides, as con^ared to Bombay, Ahmedabad 
a more contented labour force. It was thus possible to avoid 
mill strikes, disturbances, etc. which cause immense loss to the 
naijion^l vpalth. l;i jBomhay djiring this period no proper 
machinery was available for settling disputes between the 
employers and the cmplc^rees- 

Among the minor disadvantages of Bombay nught be men^ 
laoned the.higher (a) ^ of fiid and water, and (b) local taxation. 

The EfiTect of the war on the Industry 
World Wat 11 cr^eated a war-time boom q this industry as 

m 

* %uKs tikeii Cron, the Bomber Milipwnen' Aasociatioii and 
AJunedabad klillanmera' Aiiociation Jteports for tbo floacetned, 
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if iQadA a heavy demand for its production. All the textile nulls 
iir India worked in idouJble shift and made huge' projits. 
However^ tht Government of India could not allow tlie textile 
jtiiKs tO'Swallow all the war-tipe profits, As the irar put a 
heavy strain on Government treasury, they were oblip;ed to 
find flew sources of taxation. To meet the war expenditute 
fhey' Imposed Excess Profits' Tax from April 1, 1940*,. and a 
little later* they Introduced the Optional Deposit System by 
jrHjch the Government undertook to contribute 10 per cant of 
the Excess Profits Tax, if the assesdee paid twice that amount 
by way of deposit at fhe :disposal of the Government In May 
1943 the Governmmt of India by an ordinance converted the 
Optional Deposit Systenj into a compulsory one. At chat time 
the rate. fixed was 20 per cent- Excess Profits Tax which meant 
13| p. p. of the excess profits'. In 194445: jt was raised to 19/64 
of the excess profits^ at which 'it conitnued upto dlst Match 
1946 when ultimately this system of compulsory deposit was 
abolished. 

' Thc Governnicnt of, India introduced Compulsory Deposit 
System in' order to combat* the evils of'infiatfop. From fhejr 
wiew^oiric wot only was ir an aati-inflationaty measure/ but it 
was also' a measure which was intended to safeguard tb* 
interests of the. industry during the post-war period. For (he 
Government hnve made it obligatory for the textile 
ust tMs amount when refaided for the reorganization of the 
industry. 

Id- this roiuicction it Is interesting to notice how far the 
Ahftiedabad textile Industry has been abfp to bnild Tip 
reservts for the replacemcDt of the existing plants, and machU 
nery. TJbe war made the machi^ry run at (op ^P^d and -this 
has resulted In an unpercedenbed wear and tear of fhe equip- 
ment As it is, at the ruling prices the total requireR}ents of the 
Ahmedabad textile mills for (Q the moderniza-tlon of some of 
their dep^tmenfs and (h) tlje ^placement in part of their 
raachiacry, stwds at Rs. ^ erorcs.f However, whcfi (be 


For tjip V^ar 1940-41^ 50 per cent Excels Prefite Ttx was levied on 
tke itandntd profiti^of rfie mills. next year (that* is in 

the year' 194J-42) ^ was raised to 6^ p. c;; From April 1. 4942 
Ppdonal Bfpo^ System was introduced by the Government of India 
wliidh w,a« <on\rerted into Comprf^rr J^eposlt Syitem In May 1^3 
This informatjuit was sullied tn the non^te Conrt for cogiideration 
iJOontJ, Off ntxt fogt,) 
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amount of their fapkal and deprecUdon reserves as well as 
refund of -the Excess Profits Tax deposits is tal^en into account 
they hove Wle. up a' total reserve of about 16 crores and tbek 
present machinery is yaluedat Rb. '14 croresf. Aa!sach mth a 
iitde mow effort on the part of the millowncrf of Ahmedabad, 
there are very good possIbiTides of putting this iniiUietry on .a 
scientific footing. The'waf,hh8 thus created a jrefy favoucaWc 
situation for a' complete reorgamzatloQ.of this industry.t 

B* SmiiU;«cale Textile Indnstries* 

Powerloom Weaving Pactones 
History The gorwth. of powerloom factories in Gujarat 
isiof comparatively recent or/gin. They were started after 192D 
in diiereht' parts of Gujarat and especially atSarat asd Ahmcdk- 
bad. in the post-war ptrldd thafc is after 1919, the handlodm 
produets at Surat and Ahmedabad'began: to feel the competition of 
mill products and to lose. ground ja the. market Some of the hand- 
loom factory owners at Surat and Ahmedabad therefore purph^ed 
powerloom plants to secure greater speed of production and^ffoct 
incidental economics of m^hiue productlott For example, thepu- 
sent Ahmedabad ^"Ine Weaving Faaory was a handloom ^qavlng 

(CentJ, /com fait pagf>) 

hy the Ahmed, ibad Millowneri* Aasociitioj) at tbd Ifidastriai Court, 
Bombay, in connection with their ^iapuae regarding the dearnna 
allow afice ^‘nh the TexiUe Labour Assoeiicioa in Septemblef; IMI. 
The figurea 'were qiioied in support* of their argument that ' 
would not be able to protride the requited allowance to the T.j A. 
For if they^ did ao, they would not bg, able to form an. adequate 
reserve required fpr (a) the post-war plaaqing tnd reorganization in 
order ro meet the^ foreign competition and j[b) the post-war contin- 
g«Rciea each ai atlung out of 'depression., 
t Ao regards Ahmedabad, it is reported that per individual- mil] on 
H} average there is a fund of Ka. 0 lakhs to meet the requirements ^ 
the^rcnewaUiof exiitiag machinery ai)d postwar pjanniilg, while 
the ^pln{^ of view of nK^rnlaation ot ^rtajn , departments and the 
repla^emeata in pant of the eristin^ machinery, the to't^ requiremwt '/or 
the'post-w^r'vbinning ’yali bc'abobt Rs, 20 lakhs per aVera^ ipilt, l^s 
raquiremerit la calculated on the present ruling prieea of (he textile 
machinejy ja available, in U.R., and U.S.^. So [f the prices go 4owh 
thia^ much reserve might be aufficienc. However, ^(t ahoqld sdjo be 
realised that orders for capital goods have been placed under the knport 
Contfo].! Orders ia the .yean 1945 Sc (946. So the above food will not he 
sudicieiatfbc the complete overhaul of machinery aid plants. 

* f y small-scale fodustries we mean those industries where power is 
used and where the number ot workers does not exceed 5DD, 
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^fMtQiy ivlth .50 looms in .1925, buc in tfiat year its proprietor 
weated fis. 1500 -and secured old povcrleoois from tbe local 
mills. The following statement gives the . total number of power- 
iloom faetonea {legiatcKd as well as lUnregistered) in the^ii^crent 
Ipartsof Gujarat, together with the number. of- looms. they own>-* 


J^o.'of 


No.-of 

.No of 

iBowerioom 

Looms JPowcrloom 

Xoonu 

Factories 

iFactorics 


tAInnedabad 50 

:500* flaroda 



cSiirat *46 

1081* .(Gujanu- 



iBroach.and 

Area) 

.20 


Stanch Mahals .v 

16* iRestnf 



1 

Gujarat 

.10 

m 


3*otal 

.126 

m 


Thus, there are about llb'ppwcrloom weaving factori® in 
Gwjatat'-wkh abouV 2,000 looms, employing in «I1 about 2,000 

■^orkera.4 

lAlmost.^ the powerloom weaving factories at Ahmedabad 
gnd die jsthef parts of Gujarat undertake eilk and oottan 
•wearing, .while out of the '46 factories ac Sumt 23 arc aoldy 
dcwotedstoithe production of silk goods :and 'the ‘rest to the silk 
andi eotton goods. 

;£app .'AtR^jr/a/ ; These factories • mostly proclpce clod\lfqr 
ihirting,JCoating.and bodice ('Khans':}. Th^ also manafactore. 
Saris. IFnr thb Ehey -require spun silk, mercerised cotton and 
artifidal silk yarn as the rpw material. However, Surat-tops the- 
l]StJBs:nQgarda<theinujiibenoPpower)oonis m .Gujarat iind iit is 
e^oDt jfrom die above statistics that Surat factories 
coneentntted niorc^ fhe production ofsOk goods. Theytthere-- 
fbre-nqjiire ^un^ilk more than lany other'centre of Gujarat. 

diow^sUk 'was available to Surat '/tom Kashmir, tBengid,- 
Myspre, China, Japan/ctc., spun rilk yarn espcdalyjTom Chi»L 
and Japan ; and attiheial aiUt yarn koui EnglaaH, dtaly, 
Germany -ajid Japan, ^ut World War !II made it increasingly 

* (£4tiauts.of'tV tBomhaT^Scoaomicsisd.ltidasrriil $urTcy Cbnnnittee,- 
I94p. 

f 'Qur-esdmate from personal 'iamtiigaHons. 
t '>46.4bFarloojBi)wuvug factoijv q/_Surati having jlOS I looms fesphv 
lfn9 workers^ vide KoinSmsoqiQ Factories list, Surat; 

12 
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for Sumt to obtain foreign yarn and if put a totai'^itop 
Ito'the 'imports of Japanese yam. Consequently moat of, tbe 
>6iirat; factories have taken to the weaving of cotton cloth, 
i -t The mam complaints of the Surat manufacturers about the 
•the Indian silk are: (i) its comparative high price (diffEtenoe being 
of Re. 1 to 1-8 per lb. in per- war days); (ii) its inferior quality 
as far as the strength of its texture is concerned; .and (Hi) the 
unevenness of its thread. 

Due to unevenness of the Indian thread many breaks^ 
occur while warping>«weav[ng» or doubling. Therefore^ either jtKc 
silk producers^- or failing them the silk merchants^ should 'devise 
ways and means for 'the sorting and grading of silk, k is 'also 
desirable to give proper deniers to siHc and to establish testing 
centres at every silk producing centre of India. As loss in 
dqgumming is greater in case of Indian silk, there is also scope 
for the improvement In silk wonn rearing. 

It is however interesting to note that of late mixed goods 
production was fast replacing the production of pure silk goods 
even at Surat. In this connection staple fibre Is found cheaper 
and morckconvenienr for use. This is because as regards the 
evenness ol thread and the strength of the texture, It fares 
definitely better than the artificial rilk yarn. Therefore, during 
the year 1936-37 Surat city Is reported to have consumed about 

60.000 lbs. of staple fibre yarns and thereoiter not less .than 

40.000 lbs. of yam per mon^. Thus, here is a market created 
by a successful competitive substitute in the shape of staple fibre 
which the Indian producers must capture. 

The anmui consumption of the \argcSt poweiioDin weaving 
fiictory at Ahmedabad during the year 1937 was 3,500 to 4,000 ibs.^ 
of yarn mostly imported from Japan and Italy.* Bengal yarn 
is found .coarser. It is uneven in texture and therefore suitiable, 
only for shirting and Saris and not for coating. Mysore or 
Ka^mir yarn "can serve as a better substitute but it, is dearer.. 
It was sold at Rs. 8 per lb. in 1937 when foreign silk yarn wa», 
available at Rs, 5 per lb. However, on account of the totaT 
stoppage of foreign imports during World War II, these Ahmeda- 
bad^factanes^flike all other Gujarat ^ctoiiesr) have taken to >the* 
weaving of cotton piece-goods and they are using cotton ^yarn of^ 
* 'M. -M. J.k&te; SmalUK^ nii CtttMga ininttria ht A^tiahtiL 

(I«4'Ae»W 
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tfguirqdi counts produced by the Indian mills. 

. In Ahmedabad most of the poi^erlooi^ 

factory owaet 9 hare purchased their looms from the old stock « 
of textile mills'at varying prices depending upon .the condition of 
the looms. As the machinery is oId> the output at Ahmedabad 
suffers to a certain extent in its quality and quantity. For the old 
plaitt is never so effictent as the new. In this connectioo the Surat/ 
plants are mostly new and they are purchased from Bombay. 

Finance; The cafutal invested in the powerloom weaving 
industry at Surac.i& of Rs. 25 lakhs* and at Ahmedabad tibout . 
3jtp^;4jakhs.t. The total investment in the equipment,- that Is, 
in^ the 'plant and machinery for all Gujarat stands at Rs. 32 
to Rs. 35dakhs and an equal amount remains locked up in the. 
raw materials and the finished goods of the industry. Even a 
mild estimate of the wear and tear and repairs of the machinery 
atr fi'per cent of the total investments means Rs. 4 lakhs a year, j 
W^e paying attention to old plant and maclunery used from ' 
theijvery start in the Ahmedabad factories and the strain of 
World War JI on this maeWncry, a 25 per cent reserve-a rcserv^T 
oftRs, S lakhs a year, needs to be created for the complete over- 
haul of machinery and plant in the very near future. 

Generally, in Gujarat the owners of powerloom factories: 
have invested thdr own capital in the industry. Buc they often 
approach the local shroffs for an advance of money for a short; 
tpin. for, which they wc charged 6 per cent interest at Surat and 
Alwedabad. Even though in purchasing yarn they usually » 
get crrait'frclikies from the yam menchants, occasions do arise 
for borrowing money from the local shroffs for payment of wage^| 
(Workers. It will therefore be in the int«es/sof the propric- 
tqrs at. Surat and^ Ahmedabad to establish banking corporations on^ 
co-operative basis from which they can obtain cheap credit and- 
b^ttt^fiiwrvdal accommodatio!\H Side by side an organfeatiqn, 
for,;thei'CO:operative purchase of yarn also deserves carefolt 
consideration, f ^ 

rrT^2)our; Weavers in these factor!^ are both mde andj 
fepi^eand they are paid on piece-rate, that is to 2 annas per yard 
iL . . 

"filVidfe Thf SUk ^Mving hduttry -^ Surst by the- preieot writar. 
)‘M. R; Industrie in dfmtinkU 

. /iy44 .Uwii»). 
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according to the nature of work or quality- of( output; Weeklfc 
wages- are distributed to aU these weavm who work on- pfece- 
rate. But for the damaged pieces they do not' get any' 
remuneration. If the'damage is dight^ a fine is imposed* accord- 
ing to the extent of damage and often^ such fine: amounts: tot 25! 
per’ cent of the wages accrued; Bom. in poor condition! thpyi can: 
hardly' afford to^ spend time and pay. fees' for obtaining' the 
necessary* training for handling* the*power]oom machinery^ There* 
Is-therefore an imperative need for opening' up> necessary train- 
ing schools for them a^ Surat and Ahmedab^. Besides^, it is- 
reported that* in the case of Ahmedabad, those workera whose" 
sendees are rejected by. the textile mills join the powerloom 
factories. This inefficient labour to a- certain extent affects the 
quality'll Ahmedabad goods: 

The' dyeing of yam still persists' by hand process in these* 
factories, for which generally males are employcdl For wind- 
ing and warping processes machtnesrare used and* in the wind- 
ing process female and even child labour' is employ^'.- Foa 
watping and for pirn' winding young boys as well as adult and^^ 
ag^^ males' are employed. For calendering, inaduhes aie now^ 
available, but for processes like' carding, cutting; luring; harnei- 
sing; etc. various hands are workihg within these' fectories*. 

■For the dyeing of yarns there is ai great' nccd'for a'completr 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Plant at Surat. Im ib alwncr 
a> ISrge quantity of cloth is sold in an unfinished or seroiUmislied! 
condition. Hence the producers do not obtain the propir- pricet 
Even fer producing partly finished goods, the hand process’ at: 
present resorted to Uncostly and defective. 

Market : These Guiarac factories- sell’ the bufir ol -their 
goods to the wholesale dealers of the Punjab j the* Unitedl 
Vinces, Smd, Bengal and other provinces. They send- their can- 
vassefs and agents to'theimoortant'upcountrymarkecing oentves: 
to ^ict orders. They mostly produce- ‘goods at their rist andl 
forward the same to the upcountty mcKhants to seU^-them^onn 
oonimission basis. They thus (i) take party risk, 6i)r develop 
ckeir contacts with- the well-known dealers of' the vaiibas’CentRa^ 
and (lii) induce them to stock their goods in their shops. There 
is, however, an understanding that at fixed iotervob (usuoUyr 15^ 
daya^ after, the sale) money will be remitted by theserupcuuntryr 
merchants to them. To the credit of the upccmntiy^iiierchMt^ 
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this* system «oem 9 to be working very wcK and: cases oP default 
arc rare. Ir is customary- with them to malce payments 
intervaisimutualfy arranged or agreed. Whenever these is any very 
variation in the publir caste, these uDcountiy merchants' inlbrm- 
the* producers about necessarv changes in the disigii or pattern* 
of cloth. They thus form a link between* the aonsumers and the- 
pmdbcersT 

In the past( the* Surac mami^cmrers used' to send' small 
quantities of their goods to Goa, Siam, Singapoie, Africa, Burma, 
•^lon, Afghanistan, BaKichistan, etc. PosslblKdes of developing 
the' foreign markets therefore demand a spedaJ study. A good 
sales organisation should' be sat up to supply informadon regard* 
ing' the important markets'' where the go^s cam he- disposed of 
with advantage. This organisation shouM ezploee all the avenues 
to extend the interior markets in India and to* develop tlie*ovei^ 
seas markets. In* addition, it should compile* a diiictory*of the 
important markets and thdr infiii&nttal merchants. 

In this connection die* existing Surat Silk Wcavars' Associav 
tion can be very useful. It should extend its activities' and' 
achieve a status whereby rit can* dictate' itsr policy* and* issue 
regulations to be carefully by observed by all die powerloom*' 
factory owners'of’ Gujarat; Unless:a spirieof active oo-o perati on 
is shown by alii die produoen in Gnjarar, avlk. like internal' 
jealousy;. Gompetltioo,. etc: aic bound to spreads 1)1010 is aliexdy^ 
a; belief prevalent among the Gujarat producers that the Surat' 
producers air competing with the Ahmedabad producers in»the;i 
upcountry markets. These unhealthy tendencies > and' beliefs^ 
nssA to ic nipped: in die *nud< 

Suna/'«i dominant position ki^ ths Markot : If the 
StnarproduoersiaR able to sell at a cheaper rate in thr up- 
CBantry markets it is because of the installdrion of new- macHtnery 
in thdr factories. Moreover, the Surat manufacturersi produce 
finor quaKty goods aa compard to AhtnedabadI and other centres 
oA Gujarat. Therefore Smt goods attract immediate attention. 
Besid^ ar Ahmedabad' the more eflidditrlaboiir is always^ 
attracted towards the large-scale textile* industry; viz. the cottoih 
nulls. Therefore the less efficient labour is available -toi -the* 
powserlooRi factories. In addidon, Sunat b the* ^hoiiic- of 
cottage weavers' in.'Gajarac as far* as silk, cotton and wnal> 
weaving* is conocmed. The workers* therdbre usually know* 
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how to handle the various weaving processes' Though they are 
not acquainted with the machinery and the technique of B 
powcrloom factory, thpy are enthusiastic to adopt the new 
methods. T^lieae are the incidental; advantages which favour 
t^ Surat producers. Ahmedabad industry therefore needs to ^ 
come upto the mark in the abpve requirements. ’ 

Future ' The powcrloom factories have a very bright j 
future in this province Factories situated^n small towns find 
labour comparatively cheap; and since they cater to the needs 
of the localities conc^ned, they save a good deal in 
transport charges. Their owners are also able to avoid alU 
oyerjiead charges like Directors' fees, Agents' commissions, etc.. 

* They keep the factory accounts, supervise labour, manage the ‘ 
lousiness and sell goods personally. Thus most of the evils of 
the Managing Agency system are conspicuous by their absence « 
in these small factories which are praerically the mills in 
miniature. These factories should serve as a great incentive to i 
the mill industry to take to ratioflalisadon and scientific 
management, as otherwise their negligence in this direction is' 
likely to give impetus to the growth of powcrloom factories in 
Gujarat .and elsewhere. 

However, the scope for the growth of powerloom weaving 
factories lies In, the production of piece-^oods like coating, 
shirting, etc, They are at present successfully able to withstand I. 
the Sfxtilc mill competition in the production of bodice cloth 
(^Khans') and also SariSL The Saris are produced in small, 
lots Bs every now and then their patterns and designs Imve got^ 
10 be changed. Therefore they can* be conveniently manufac-' 
turcd *by the powcHooms. Inddentally it' is worth whHe to 
point out that these powerloom factories are able to weave 
cloth from the mill / Wastage ^arn *wlnch is rejected by the 
textile milb, " , 

But .the poweHoom /aetpries* have to depend upon th^ 
spinning mills 'for their yam.' Besides the goods .which ''are- 
produced on mass scale, 'e.g. Mhotars' produced in thousands ar^ 
going to remain the monopoly of the textile miHs, since loll the' 
advantages df large-scale production weigh in^ favour of thet 
large-scale textile mills. Therefore thou^ apparently thesfe twa| 
systems of preductiod are found competing 'with each othen 
during this tranaitional.stage, of the textile industry, ultimately 
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they w3) adjust their supply (whiok means the field of their 
activity and operation } in some way so as to meet the publk 
needa'economically and efficiently. i 

Hosiery Factories 

' History: Before World War I most of Gujarat's require- 
•menta in hosiery were supplied by impoft8> notably from Japan> 
lind’ 'the Province had^ not a single hosiery factory worth 
mentioning. However, after 1920, substantial progttss has been 
achieved in home production and Ahmedabad has been die 
Only— but' a very important-^ntre of' Gujarat that contributes 
the largest quota to the hosiery production of the Bombay 
Province, 


* There are at present 14 hosiery factories in the Bombay 
Province, the territorial distributioo of which is as under ‘ 


A 

No. of Factories 

Na of workers 
employed 

Bombay Suburban 

1 

' 72 

Poona 

2 

146 . 

.Bombay City 

3 

65 

Ahmedabad 

8 

1,497 


' Thus Ahmedabad employs about 150D workers in the 
ftoskry factories while all other centres of the* Bombay. Province 
put together employ only 263. 

Or^ni$ationf /?atv Afafer/a/a snd Production; 

«At Ahmedabad all but one arc proprietorship concerns. 
The raw materials used by them 'arc cotton, wool and silk' 
yarns. Of thesci only the cotton yarn i$ Indian and the rest are 
foreign, Ahmedabad frictory owners complain about the inferior^ 
quality of Indian silk and wool. There is therefore a great 
need for the Improvement of sheep-breeding in Gujarat. 

The main products of the Ahmedabad factories -.are 
buniyans, jacquards, underwears, mufflers, socks and heses. 
The brkk season for the production of cotton goods is summer, 
wtt that for the production of woolen goodi? is wjntcr. - 
The total annud output of Ahmedabad hosiery is estimated 
at Ra. 12 lakhs, while the raw materials utilised by them ^br 
this’pfidductioa are estimated to cost^Rs. 9 lakha^ 

B^idfs the above mentioned factories at Ahmedabad,^ 
tb^ ^ smaller|^ estal^lishments at .^hmedabafi and 
o^er antres of Gi^iinttd{kecBaroda;:aad Sucat '..which. da«not 
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come under ^hc Fgctpry Act. They generally own si few knit- 
machines «tii prodohe mainly Tor the 4ocal markets. The 
hosiery production k thus carfed on both on Bmal]>ecale and 
cotta^ basis jn Gnjarat. 

.Afarko^ : The market for 'the hosiery -is lqca!> prjovinciai 
as wdl as inter-provindal. The sale is restricted *to die whplo- 
jaJers and the retailers dn 'the Ahmedabad market tand tououtside 
otercb^ through diulependeDt canvasamg' agents. No interngl 
'Cyompetition i« prevailing among the Ahmedabad rnianufactitPeta 
became rhe-qiudity andifhestan^ds of prodnctioi^ i differ irom 
>ta£tory*«) factory. 

Finance : Mostly the owners of thp factories have dovesced 
their own capita] lin the industry. However, ‘ki osase of need 
they, 'just like the ownen of the powerloom ‘weaving fapaBrita, 
approach -dM^ocai shroffs /or .short-term ioans for which they 
generdly tpay 6 per cent interest. They tbereibre require 
/addtips for obtaining loans at a cheaper rate on 'the sceui^ty of 
their unsold stock.* 

^ Future : This is an industry of corapamivrly went 
origin and looking to the pre-war foreign iwpocti of the Bombay 
Province ^them :is stall '.considerable room for the iprodoction of 
hosiery goods in .Gujarat, The .imports of^ the !Bonibay jPrtwinee' 
Stood at Ra. IB lakhs in 1937-3S.^ do^bt on account of 
World War II foreign imports had totally ceased, -butithe industry 
mqperienced very great didiciilty in obtaining meedles. During 
the War thereforeiout of the eight ifactories of Ahnedabad, /bur 
wcre:dosed rimplyjdue'to the shortage of meedles in the market, 
fn order to remove 'this dependence^ of our cextBetindiuciies'pn 
foreign machinery and mschine -parts, Industries iprodudn^ 
capita! goods vieed to be established in the country. 

•C. '(kittage Teactile jlnduatheaf— HanU]oom ^weaving 
From the statements gathered A-om various quartets .and 
frpm ov special enquiry we are able *to prepare the following 

* B jfc'B yws b«ek ntMt of oar requrremeRtt jn boriery were 

supplied >Dr , 'loi^rts Recently, however, subitamUl poogreia 
hesheeti adiitved ia home production ... .There ie ittll more room 
lor the production of hoeiery goodi in the Ffe«deiicy.'*-'^nK>rt of 
the Bamhey Econakiic ud ladustrial Suyrey Coiwnittce l^a-40, 
Valiime I, pp, 66-67^ 

4 Cot»gc Industries are industnea where no .rower h used ind the 
Tnamificture is ctrijed on^ -generally spiking, ia the imu of. the 
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Mtiraatc abddt the existing number of handlooma in Gujarat:* 

No. of handbonos 

British Gujarat 2,500 

Baroda (excluding Ainreli and 

Okhaoiandal) 

Rest of Gujarat 3,500 

7,500 

While enquiring among the Kandloom weavers, * it was- found 
that their number as compared to the pre-wan days was steadily 
dedining year by year in Gujarat. Even though World War II 
intemiptad this process, the same trend is likely to be ^resumed 
with the revival of international trade. 

The handloom weavers in the scattered villagesi of Gujarati 
mostly weave rough khaddarf and they feel the competition 
of factory goods in the varieties they produce. 

I Silk'Weaving 

History: Ahmedabad, Dholka, Surat and Patan are 
important silk weaving centres of Gujarat Of these, Surat h^ , 
recently added a great deal to its importance, but tht industry 
here has strengthened its position more oh the factory basis 
rather than 'on the 'cottage basis. As far as the silk weaving 
industry on cottage baas is concerned, Ahmedabad and Surat 
mere once famous ibr the cxcdJencc of their silk piecegoods.J 
But this handicraft greatly declined under the^Marath^s as they 
levied (i) exhorbiwint taxes, and (ii) export. duties onisilk goods.fl 

In the early decades of the l^h century it further declined 
(i) at Ahmedabtd (with the disappearance of the Royal Court 
and nobles feom Ahmedabad) and ](ii) at Surat (with the 
shifting of Surat's trade to Bombay). Later on Q the'iappear- 
ance of the machine made goods, (ii) change in the fashion and 
(in) the growing poverty of the masses, brought about furthcc 
decline of this handicraft In addition, during the present 
century, artificial silk goods coning from Europe and Japan 

* Table No. 35 io the Appeadix gives the detalb about the Centres* 

Number of [o<^8 aad the quality of ysrn used, 
t 'Gajr. 

Geoghsn ; Sothi Jcfount of Silk in India, p. 45 
9 Mr. Dunlop's Report in 18 Ahmedebad Gitetteer* p, J36 

.13 
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also cornered many of the Ibrnior silk goods markets in India. 
This handiecafi: is therefore in a state of decay and k has lost 
much of ' Its importance, as will* be realised from the following 
account of the main silk products of Gujarat. 

(i) 6ari: Weavers at Dhdka weave fine count with 
puit jari (Tasa'j borders. Textile mills found It impossible to 
weave doth with Such jaii borders, as with a slight jezic 'jari' 
used to bKoh. But the Ahmedabad dealers nmvadays purchase 
miU-iRade plain Saris of fine counts and get tailors to 
sdtch jari bordens on to them. This has worked out as a cheaper 
proposition and therefore brought about k decline in the dentand. 
fpr Dholka Saris. Most of the workers at Dholka arc outworkers; 
They get raw materials, viz. yarn of the required .counts, 

etc. on credit from the local merchants to whom they sell thdr 
8aris when they are ready, As the demand for Dhc^ka Saris 
has declined, out of the original 600 looms only 335- were work- 
ing during the year 1938. However, they were practically 
tendered ictie after the out-'Tjrcak- of World War II as they could 
not obtain rilk yarn daring war time and whatever quantity was 
found m the local market was only avulable at 4' prohibitive 
price. Their income during the pre-war days was’ Rs. 9 to 10 
per month while during the war those weavers who took to the 
pcoductioD hf cotton piece-goods earned I^. 2S to 30 per manth. 

(ii) PttambaT.weavlog'as a cott^e Industry 
is also on the verge of extinction. They were (ormetly manizfaft 
tured^on a considerable scale dn handlooms at Ahmedabad^ Surat, 
Broach and Paean. But a dedine in their demand has been 
brought about by .the change in the public taste and customs. 
Themfbre in a'l hardly half a dozen Pkamber weavers wfre at 
work at Ahmedabad and Paitan during the year 1938. There>is 
no ppssibUIty xif revivi/^ the demand for Pitambars during these 
post-Avai;’ days. Berides, the art-silk Pitanubars produced in 
Bhlwondi and other powerloom factories are nowadays more 
favoured by the customer as cheap sabstitutes. 

(iu) (or weaving of special pattern silk 

cut-pieces). 

^‘Reshmi Tancljhoi’' was once the speciality of Surat. In 
order to add to the beauty of the cloth the Surat weavpra used 
tp impress or print silk cloth on one side. Designs of elephants, 
lions, ete: were impressed oq the doth' that was popdiar not only 
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In the Indian markets hfd gained a ifi Imeign market^ 
as wtiL fiut during' the depression ti 1930 all its Indian thxktti 
were lost to it and no contact with fits foreign ntarkets ^as main- 
tained by the traders. Hence with the cessation of demand for 
Taochhoi its production is aJeeady given up, by the wea^rp; 
Tanchhoi, weaving can be revived if proper guidance Is given tp 
these weaven about modern patterns and designs and special 
measures are adopted to popularise its use in India and i(^ 
foreign axintries. 

(j» (or weaylag of n special patterji silk 3ari). 

Just like the Tanchhoi' weaving of Surat) the Patola weaving 
was and up till now has remained the; speciality of Patan. There 
were etpotted to be about 700 weavers of picturesque fast- 
coloured sHk Saris. (viz*, patolas) at Patim,,in the days of King 
Kumarpal. Biit .tbeir number had dwindled down to IQQ by 
the beginning qf kbe^ present century and to 4 in 1936, and to 
only 2 in 1940 when \n penonally investigated uito the condt** 
tlnns of Patola weaving at Patou. only two Mnillies at 
present know this art^at Patan. 

Patola weaving Is a, w:ry lobonpu^ task and it takes 6 yean 
to, study this arl. Two artisans require 24 months to make 3 
l^tolas of 6 yds. X 51.^ Every thread has to be dipped in a 
diffeococ colour up to a particular length so a$ to obtain the 
required design of the elephant, lion, ere* The process ia <hu$ a 
very laborious one and it adds>a great deal to the cost of ,6aris« 
Therefore theif demand has greatly fallen with the manufactpfe 
of gcxirgetre Saris by the rextib mills that work out ^..cheap 
substitutes and ako by the imroduction of spray-work in the 
millor The Patok Weavecs were therefore able to sell only 
25 to 30 Patolas a ycjjr during the. pre-war days. After thj; 

of Wodd War II t^ey stopped weaving new ^ntolsB 
»d sold their. old stock, for the price of raw matqial (i.e* rilk 
yarn) beea^ip prohibitive in the beginning and that too was 
not 'available in the local market after 1942,i ^ 

(v) t Silk Sujjaoi making is the speciality gf 

Broach weavers. Without a single stitph, cotton is filled in the 
j|uiU while ^weaving the doth. Tp a .layman this craft is, there- 
fore, likcione of the aeycn wonders of die worid. It is rqior|i:d 
,tha^ these mijjiert do not tc^cji the art of Sujjani 

makhig even to their own daughters. It is their trade .^cret 
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tioc to be diTulged to anybody. 

Before 1930 the Japanese and other lorplgn travellers who 
happened to visit Broach used to purchase these Sujjanis for 
presendng them to their friends and relations at hoQie. But by 
1940 when we peisonally investigated the cogdidom of this 
industry at Broacdi, there were only two f/imilies who made 
jsneh St^janis and it seems with the death of the heads pf th^e 
two families perhaps this art will out frdm'Gujarat. 

TJw loom on which they weave the Sujjanis had cost them 
Bs, 100/' and upon it within 4 days they could make 6 ft x 8 ft 
Sujjamfrom the raw materials worth Rs. 12-12-0.*' By about 1915 
they used co earn Rs. 40 to 50 per mpntJi from this mdastry. 
But’ in 1940 their Income had dwindled down to Rs. 20 to 22. 

There are no two opinions abont the fastness of colours and 
durability of these Sujjanis. They are given in heritage to new 
generations as they last for 20 to 25 years. What they’ need is 
propaganda in the important markets of the world where new 
demand for Siyjanis can be easily created.- A Kttle effort in this 
direcdon in marketing centres like Paris, ^London and New 
York is lihely to achieve very good results. For, these Sujjanis 
'will .eaaly catch the attention of the luxury loving wealthy folk 
of these ceqAres. 

( VI ) ; Mashru cloth means the’jdoth in which 

during the process of weaving, cotton threads go below and 
silk thiieads come up, on the upper side of the cloth, ft Is 2 . 
mix^d cotton and sijk doth and therefore cheaper as 
compared to pure silk product. The production of Masjuu 
aloth requires artificial silk, pure sBk, mercerised cotton and 
gul as raw materials. Formerly the rich families in Gujarat 
used to make galechas, pillow covers, etc. from this cloth 
But Mashru weaving on cottage basis is< now exdnet at 
Ahmedabad: Though at Patan there were about '500 looms 
producing Hs. 2 lakhs worth Mashru doth per year in 1940, 
they were already feeling competition from Surat’ powerloom 
factories which produced goods worth Rs'. 50,000 to Rs. 60,000 
every year. 

In its last stage 'Mas hni weaving on cottage basis has 
however continued at Patan because labour here is ch^ap as 
* Of which they purchased K». 12 worth ailk Vorn and annas 12 mrth 
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compared to Ahmedabad and Sjirati Moreover, bemg immune 
fpom factory legislation, Patan weavm could work for more 
hours on their hajidlooms. Even then the Mashru weaver at 
Paian was hardly better off than the weaver of cottiilO cloth 
and his remuneradon was hardly Rs. 10 per month in 1940, 
There am H dozen KhatH and Jain iaeithants at Patan 
faytn whotp these Maahru weaver used to purchase yam on 
credit and to whom they used to ^sell thdr finished cloth. As 
the Patan Weaving Factory began to produce Malism' clpth at 
Patan after 1940, the numt^ of handlooms producing Mashn 
cloth has steadily declined. Thereafter the weavers at Patan are 
mofitly manufacturing cotton khaddar and after 1943, Mashru 
cloth is mostly manufactured by powerloom factories in Gujarat. 

(vix) Silk Khaddar : At Surat there are 75 silk khaddar 
or 'reshmi gajl' weavers. Usually they make silk khaddar cloth 
of 27" width and they arc aWc to weave 2 yards per day per 
head. To finish a piece of 70 yards of 27" width each weaver 
requires U months for which he obtained Rs. 20 from the local 
merchant in 1940. His income therefore wai hardly Rs. 12 to 
13 per month in 1940. Most of the’ ‘gaJV weavers of Surat are 
outWkers and before the advent of-powerlooms*(that is, before 
1920) they were earning 'Rs. 20 per month while in the hey-days 
of handlooms (that is, before 1B50) they used to' earn Rs. 50 per 
month. Competition from powcrlooms has thus resulted In the 
reduction of remuneration of these *gajr weavers. World War 
II made it impossible for them to obtain silk yarn and hence 
most pf them are producing cotton piece-goods. Their present 
remuneration is Rs. 25 to R& 30 per month. 

SHk Weaving Handloom Factories 
At Nadiad there are half a dozen silk weaving hanefloom 
factories and the owners of each of these concerns own and run 
25 tp 30 looms. They employ the weavers on piece rates who 
used to get Rs. 9 to 10 per month in 1940 and the proprietor 
of each factory on an average earne'd Rs. 4 to 5 per loom. 

However, of late in place of pure siHc shirting, suiting, 
coating, etc., these handlodm factory owners have taken to cotton 
and sHk mixed goods production by using gul, staple jforn, 'and 
art silk. 

Future Trend : It is tfius evident that the production of 
'pltambats' ^tanfhhoi*, 'patolas’ and silk ^nlts (sujjanis) on 
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cottage basis has practically |)eeb'given up; while silk Saria, silk 
khaddar and whatever demand at present exists for ^pitambars! 
and Mashru cloth is met by the powerloom factories. Under 
the drounstanoea we might coodude that the fate of silk 
weaving as a cottage Industry is 'practically sealed fbr ever. 

2 Wool Weaving- 

Wool weaving on cottage basis has also deteriorated to a 
deplorable extent in Gujarat. Otherwise Khapariyaj Kadod, 
Hasuka, Vegans, Broach, Limdi, Champgldhara. Sami, etc. were 
once its well-known wool weaving centres. 

The establlshmenc of woolen mills in foreign countries and 
the hjsavy Inroads of their better quality, cheap, attractive and 
smooth products into Indian markets brought aboiit a great, dec- 
line in the demand for the Indigenous blankets. 'This unorga- 
nised cottage industry could not withstand mill competition. 
Hence the 'Gondhs' (untouchables) and the 'Gadariyas*, ihat is 
wool weavers of Gujarat, complain about the the loss of their for- 
mer occupation. During our Investigations we found 20^Gondh9’ 
engaged in wool weaving at Khapariya, 15 at Kadad, U at 
Haauka, 10 at Limdi) 7 at Champaldhara, 7 at Vegam and 5 at 
Broach. However, except at Limdi wool jveaving at all , other 
centres of Gujarat had become a side occupation and (luring 
the monsoon these weavers worked in the £dds. 

The handloom of these weavers is hardly worth Rs. 20 and 
other implements like *ras’, 'randhva’ (rope), 'nala’ (shuttle), 
'kuckado' (brush) cost at the most Rs. 10. They take more 
drac for spinning wool and preparing hanks out of the spun wool 
than for weaving the cloth. But in the above processes they 
are usually helped by thdr family numbers. 

Two artisans usually take 4 ^ys in weaving a *kamaP 
(dhabli) 5 'hath' x li 'hath'; and each of tl^ hardly earned 
Rs. to Rs. 9 per month in blanket making at Limdi during 
the pre-war days. The weavers at Broach weave very rough 
'kamals' of 31 'hath' by If 'hath' (that is, abmit 2i yds. x yd.) 
apon a amall handloom worth Rs. 5; and they used to earn 
hardly Rs. 7 per month during the pre-war days. These rough 
'kamals' are used as ink pads by the calico printers of Ahmedabad. 

Making of puU-overs or blankets of Limdi, jerseys of 
Khapariya and ink pads of Broach requires to be put on a 
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scientific foottiig, because all these products fed the compedtioti 
of foreign rugs, blankets and woden piece-goods in our markets. 
The weavers therefore demanded protection against these foreign 
imports during the pre-wa-f days. 

These wool weavers found a great demand for their rough 
poducts from military, semi-military, as well as civil quarters 
during World War II and tllcjr earned Rs. 25 to 30 per head 
per monlh by weaving rough blankets and cloth. But this was 
simply due to the greater need of the militairy in the Middle East 
and the shortage of goods in the countries pre-occupied in war. 
When therefore fordign mills l^gin to cater to the needs of the 
civilian population, this war-time ‘fillip in the demand for our 
cottage products is bound to subside. Under the circumstances, 
proper steps should be taken for (0 the improvement of sheep 
breeding, (ii) refining Indian wool; and (ill) improving their old 
technique of production. Unless this industry is placed on a 
scientific footing its products* wlU hot be able to withstand the 
foreign competition. Therefore the future’ expansion of' this 
industry is likely to take place of factory basis rather than 
on cottage- basis in this Province. 

3, JttCe and H«np' weaving 

Jute or hemp carpet making was once carried on in the 
Pwch Mahals on a 'very considerable scale. But with the 
manufacture of cotton durries by the textile mills which worked 
ouf as cheaper substitutes, there has been a great fall in thf 
demsDii for MjaJbal carpets romfuooly JtfliwJy as Tars', 
Consequently, hardly 25 to 30 weavers are now engaged In Tat' 
weaving in this district. This cottage industry is thus breathing 
its lost in Gujarat. 

Out of 30 weavers in Gujarat, 12 are at Chandwana, 5 at 
Katwara and the remaining reside in the widely scattered 
villages of Panch Mahals. These artisans weave very narrow 
cut-pieces 9 yds. ^ stitch 3 such pieces together and then 
sell the product as a carpet in the district markets. Naturally 
this crude carpet is neither so attractive, nor so smooth, con- 
venient, or cheap as the mill-made cotton ca^et. This cottage 
industry therefore needs improvement in its technique. If broad 
looms arc constructed which can weave ^arpet cloth U fc< or 
2 ft. width in place of the present S**, such broad carpets 
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trill find a ready market, as they can l>e used with advantage 
to cover cricket grounds or staircases. 

4, Cotton Weaving 

History : Cambay, Kanodar, Breach, Patan, PetUd Surat 
and Ahmedabad where once very important clothing centres of 
India where this industry flourisiied on .cottage basis. But (i) 
the rise of the Manclieseer cotton industry and its competition in 
India and also (iD the establishment of textile mills in India 
brought about a steady decline in the demand for our handJoom 
products. It was Dr. Gilder who first sold foreign .doth in the 
Ahmedabad market in 1820 and the cloth sold by him came to 
be known aa 'Doctor’s Cloth* or ‘Doctor’s Yarn’. It ia reported 
that at Ahmedabad there were about 1000 handlooms in 1914* 
750 in 1927*, 200 in 1936-37f and only 100 in I944t It there- 
fore- goes without saying that every year the number of hand- 
looms goes on declining io Gujarat. 

Important Produces : In the centres of established repute 
like Cambay, Kaaodar^ Broach, Pedad, etc. these weavers have 
specialised in the production of some, particular patterns while in 
the cides like Ahmedabad, Bar^a and Surat they easily find 
marker fot their towels, Saris and cut-pieces for shirting, coating, 
etc. In the scattered villages of Gpjarat, they mostly produce 
rough, khjiddar (‘gaji’) in which they now face mill competidoit. 

The principal classes of fabrics woven at present in the 
handlobms of Gujarat Include rough khaddar Cgaji’), Saris, pettL 
coat, cloth (‘ghaghrapat’ and ‘thepada’), towels, bed covers 
Cpichhodi*), head dress (‘paghadi’), durries, etc. However, the 
weaving of (i) headwear known as ‘chobh* used by the Arabs 
and a speciality of Kanodar ; (ii) ‘hingi* doth used by 
Mohammedans, a speciality of Surat and Ahmedabad ; (iiO 
‘saragia’ cloth used as ‘Khw* or shoulder wear by the Arabs 
and a speciality of Kanodar, (iv) ‘kalu kapad’ or black cloth of 
Cambay; (v) ‘ausi’ cloth of Zalod mostly favoured by the 
Bohra community; (vi) ‘vahan^ni-bori’ or cloth required 
by the country crafts and (vii) mast or ‘shadh’ cloth, speciali- 
ties of Dulsar— all these products have now been given up owing 

' Tehng ; Report on the Handloom Industrjr ia the Bombay Pnaideacy. 
t Rstimate of the Northern Dmiion InduBtriol Co-aperatiTc Aisociation. 
¥ M. N, Jahate: Smatlse^/f 4 nd Ce//j;r In^Hstriet h /{hme^ahJ 

(1944 the»ii.> 
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to the faH in their demand. For the purpose of' weaving Jus 
fabrics the handloom weaver uses (I) our hand spun (li) om; 
rniil epon and (iiO foreign yarn. It is very difficult to arrive 
at an estimate of the quantity of home spun yarn consumed by 
the handloom weavers in Gujarat. However as‘ the imported 
yam in India mostly consists of 31» to 40«, Sis to 60i, and 
61*' -to 100» and the absorption of Indian mill . 3 ram by the 
handloom weaving industry is mostly of counts upto and 
including 40i/ it appears that Gujarat handlooms consume' 50 
per cent foreign yarn in ’their pfoductions-t 

(i) Sari Weaving: In Cambay out of 2^000 loomst- 
about 50 per cent are qngaged m< making Khambhati or Dazinir. 
Saris. Chief markets for these Saris’ are Poona, .fiholapur^ 
Hubli, Dharwar, Nagpur and Bombay. As the markets are, 
away from this locality, almost all the Cambay weavers are 
^outworkers. They obtain raw materials from the local merch- 
ants, weave Saris on their behalf and get weaving charges. 
Generally a weaver takes 4 days to weave a Sari of 16 ‘hath’ 
Itngth and 50 inches width^ foi; which he got Re. 1-0 
to 1-8 in 1940, and Rs. 3-8 to 3-12 since the out*break of 
World War II. Thus the War gave very good stimulus to the 
handloom weaving industry in Gujaratt The income of 
weaver at Cambay was hardly ,Ra., 10 per month In, 1938, fronn 
which it has thereafter risen to Rs. 25 to 30 per month. * 

After 1920 every year there %a3f report^ to be a general 
fan in the export of Cambay garis by 1, or 2 per cent and its 
export stood at Rs. 5 lakhs in 1938. This was reported, to be 
trat to compet'irion of t^c ^di^aranji, Wiwantfi ^mii Scmgfn 
powerloom products. Therefore when ,the normal conditions 
ace restored this hndicraft is bound ,to suffer elimmaiion at • 
the hands, of powerloom factories. 

In addition there are in Gujarat 125 looms atiGandevi, 101 
at 'Broach, 70 at Bardoli, 50 at Bulsar, 33 at Mandvi adn 33 
at Chikhli mostly engaged in weaving Saris favoured by the 
backward communities like Rani Paraj, Kali ^araj and Dubla. 
The Saris woven by them are ^mostly known as'Chargoti 

• M. P. Gandhi : The IndUtt Cotm Teiefile Induitry. 1938. 
t For detail* about the ym used hj the handloom* at the rarbiii 
centre* of Gujarat vide Table No. 35 Jn the Appendix 
^ Vide The Cambay Sute Adminiatratioti Report*. 

U 
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Samsuri’ or 'Sumsali’ with red, blue, or green borders (yiz, 
'bharam lal*, 'bharam bbura^, and ^bharam Ii]a')> They also make 
other varieties commonly known as OQ ‘Danakor’, (iii) ^Chasmai', 
or (iv) Tatikor Rasta', with red, blue or green borders. Generally 
these Saris are 5 yds, x 44^ or 45^^ and a weaver takes 3 days 
to weave one such sari. 

As plain mill Saris with printed ends are now available, the' 
above handloom products art fast becoming out of vogue and 
though World War II has given very^od impetus to this hand- 
Loom production, the stimulus given is bound to be of tempo: 
rary c/iaracter. When normal conditions' are restored once 
again 'these products will have to withstand *the competition of 
especially 'Bhiwandi, Ichalkaranji and SapgJi powerJoom /ago- 
nes as they cater to the needs of the same markets. Under the 
circumstances cotton Sari weaving is likely to flourish on factory 
baris within this province. 

(iV) MiicoAt cloth waavin^ : At Borsad about 40 
iooms' are engaged in making pettiooat cloth more commonly 
known as ‘ghaghrapat*. This special pattern suits the re- 
quirements of the Kali Paraj^ Rani Paraj and Dubla commu* 
nities of Gujarat It therefore finds market in centres like 
Thasra, Dakar, Umreth, Gandevi, Mandvi, Bulsar, Bardoli and 
Chikhli where the above communities are found to reside in 
Urge numberSi 

' As these products do not have local markets the weavers 
of Broach arc all outworkers who- weave petticoat cloth oh 
behalf of the local dealers and get remuneration on piece rate. 
During the pre-war days they used to obtain liras for weaving 
a piece 24 yds. x 31’'. Thus by working for 8i hours a day 
they used to earn Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per month. Though their 
remuneration has been three timer more ‘during these days it is 
simply due to the fillip given by war-time boom. When normal 
conditions are restored the demand for this cloth is bound to be 
adversely affected as the mills and the powerloom factories have 
now started the production.of cheaper substitutes. 

(lii) *Jajam* or burtie weaWnj ; Out or 600 looms 
at Kanodar about 400 to 450 are concentrating in weaving 
‘jajam' or durrie and cloth for bed cover. For this they usually 
require 2/208 mill yarn. Even Navsari, Bilimora and,Palanpur 
merchants pay occarional visits to Kanodar to purchase this 

I 
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cloth which is generally 60 jrds iti length and 56 inches in width. 
It takes 5 days for a weaver to weave, this cloth which cost 
him Rs. 9-6 for yarn and colour and obtained Rs. 11-4 as its 
selling price. He therefore, earned Re, 1-14 as weaving 
chaiges in 19^6 and his monthly income was Rs. 10 ito 11. 
After the outbreak of World War II the demand for this doth 
has greatly increased. Consequently the income of the ‘jajam' 
and bed cover weaver has risen to Rs.i2£ to 30 per month. 
But when the textile mills begin to cater to the needs of 
civilians (with their entry into the field) their margin of profit 
is likely to be curtailed. Besides, of late some of the power* 
looms have also 'taken to the weaving* bf bed cover doth 
and the cotton durries which foretdi the future competition 
'between- the factory and handloom goods. 

(iV) **Rajj&i** or padded Qailte wBaving : If Kanodar 
is known for maKlng of bed and pdlow cover doth, Broach is 
known for cotton padded quilts weaving.. This' industry has 
-however fallen on evil days, and most of the ‘rajjai’ weavers 
have taken to carding as their principal occupation. The 
laill-made foreign woolen blankets' and rugs have acted as cheap 
substitutes; hence the demand for ^rajjai* has' gone on decre?a- 
ing day by day. 

By working for 8 hours a day a weaver rarhed Rs. i2 to 
Rs. 13 per month with tne^hdp'of his family members in 1938, 
while- he used to earn Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per month for the same 
in 1929. Though after the outbreak of^ World’ War II his 
income has'risen frbm'RL 12 to Rs. 25 per month (to level 
of his earnings' in 1929), this Increase is not likely to revive the 
demand fw ^rajjais'. The future of ihe industry 'is not at all 
^bright and 'there »' every 'possibility of decrease in the number 
'of the present lO'padded'qiiilt weavers at Broach. 

(v) Cotton Tape cr *pattV Making : Cotton Tape or 
Tatti-^making is mostly confined to Ravalias (that ^ is; to' Dhed 
Garodas or fo the preceptors of the Untouchables)- in Gujarat. 
It iS'So^ because the earning from this occupation has gone so 
low that the weavers of the cotton tapes live on the dms which 
■ they' get from their 'jajmans* or decipfes. '' Their earning was 
hardly Rs. 4 per month in Ihe year 1938. 

Wooden' cats! require this 'pant*, but as they occupy more 
• space,- they 'are' found very inconveoient for use by the middle 
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dass people residing in tlie urban areas. Thfl-efore Kaaod^r, 
once the bading centre for ‘patti’ makiog in Gujarat, is no 
longer temembered tpday and the various other ^patti' making 
centres of Gujarat also show a great decline in the tiumb^ 
vea*7et8 and thdr output. There are hardly 50 patti weavers 
at Valam, 40 at Urnreth, 30 at Radhanpur, 20 at Ahmcdabad, 
20 at Kadiad and 19 at Xanajari. 

The demaod for *patti' is likely to fall and hence it is not 
possiHc for us. to suggesn ways and meant tO/ develop its 
^markets. However, if improved technique is provided to these 
ipatti makers of Gujarat, With better Jocpis and better equip- 
ment they will surely be able to earn something n;ore, 

Wear/o^ /jraoi Y&rn: The weavers at 

Vadtal, Xaramsad and a few centres 'Un the Ahmedabad 
district like Sarkh^ use mill waste yarn in weaving fine Saris. 
They purchase bobbins of waste yarn,' w»ave suitable doth 
from it and sell it in the adjoining markets. As such 40 looms 
ofiVadtal, 12<if Karanisad a^d and 7 of Sarichej seem to be 
working sarisfactonly. These independent weavers are found 
jcomparatively better off than their fdlpw brethren olsewhcrc, 
They invest their pwn money in the purchase of yam and out 
of it weave Saris, towels, and rough khaddar. JHowpvcry there 
is a limit to the .avadabdity of mill waste yam and these 
■weavers do complain thatrthcy^do.notget it in ejjough quantity, 

.Conc/naionfi: It sfiould be, realised at the outset that hand- 
lopm weaving has declined a great deal more in Gujarat than in 
any other partjpf India. It is so because Ahmedabad, is !now 
the mefropolis ofdndia as far as the large~scal^ textile indystry 
is concerned. Thus the growth jof textSe miJls .and powfirioom 
factories is greatly responsible for the decline of, handloom 
weaving. 

The advantages of labour are.de^nitely in favour of weaving 
with the help of a powerloom, rather than a handloom. WJjile 
an Indian millhand can turn out 70 lbs, of coarse dptS pur 
week, a handloom wcavej: turns out SO lbs, of coajst doth per 
week. According to the data supplied to us during our invistir 
garions into the conditions of the, industries of dte Tha.na 
district 4 Saris can be produced, pn a powerloqm per’ day by 
•cn^ilpyiag t weavers, while on a handJpojji a weaver c^i produce 
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^oly one such Sari in 2 days*. .It 'bdDg so handtoom mostly 
supplement mill prc^ction by producing special Iqnds 6 ( goods 
, whiflli cannot be*'wbVeii, irith. advantage in «xtlle mills. They 
^ also help in .(i) utilizing waste yarn rejected by the mills and 
.(jl) ponsuming «he .smplas stock of spinning mills which need not 
^ sent out.of the country*. 

Thp outworkers 5n this handicraft are mostly in the cjutche;} 
of the money-lenders— who ace usually the doth mcrckanta. 
These mircbAnts make good profit frojn (i) the retailing of' yarn 
to the wearers and also from (IQ the purchase' of cloth from 
the wenrers. The independent wpaven soifer becanse they 
(sarry on a complexi series, of operaHons without recognising the 
advantages of subdivision of labour: In order to improve -dip 
.lot of the existing weavers^ Co-opemdvp> Societies should be 
jfstablished for’ (i)! piovldiog yarn to them at cpmpar.atively 
<.fhpaper rates and (ii) organising the sale of their products in a 
profitable manner. Efforts sbotdd thus be made in the dinection 
of saving nuddlemen’s profit for -these weavers who are already 
,WQrkii^ under conditions of distress^ for they do ngt pbtaln 
satisfactory temuneracion from this industry.' Uklmacely> this 
b^dioraft is bound to suffer eliininadon at the hands of the 
factory.- 


•* The ‘Eeanomic and Indnstriid Surrey Contmittee Repart^ yol. 

p, 16 
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INDUSTRIES CX)NNECTEP WITHTEXmBS: 

THE GOLD THREAD INDUSTRY 
Raw Materials : Surat is th« only Gold Thread manu- 
facturing centre of Gujarat. The raw materials required by 
this industry are cotton yarn (mercerised and of very fine count) j 
siHc yarn, gold anci siker. Of the cotton and silJe yarns 
TequiT-ed io manufacture gold thready silk is the important 
materia] because it is very fine and smooth. 

1 Before World War II Surat imported silk yarn to a large 
extent France, Switzerland and Germany! It! imported «i]k, 
yarn d about Rs. 2 to[3 (akhs per year from France. It also 
imported Chihese ^ well as J^anese silk y^rn, but diat yarn 
was not auitable for weaving rfinc count gold thread of ^2000 
yards or more from one tola weight of silver. Hcncei Chinese 
or Japanese imports were chiefly meant for the> manufacture of 
sijk cjoth and silk brocade. Durir^ World War'll oifly Mysore 
and' Kashmir have supplied raw silk in hanks to th ^urat 
manufacturers who get it dytd locally. 

Another more important and more valuable raw materi^ 
for manufacturing *jan' iind 'kaaab' is silver. The i Surat 
manufacturers purchase silver from the 9omba^ marlret. The 
local pre-war estimate of the consumption of this material by 
the industry was on an average 10 bars, that is 30J)00 tolas of 
silver per day, amounting to 9 lakh tedas per month. The 
Burjie luanufactucera use Surat made silver wire if they have to 
make than wire only to the extent of 1200 yards from one tola 
weight of silver. If they require finer thread measuring 1600 to 
3000 yards from one tola silver they usually manufacture it 
from silver wire imported from Benares. Benares wire is 
stated to bf of the finest quality and it gives a very fine quality 
thread. The Surat manufacturers send silver ingots to JBenares 
and pay the wire maDufacturiog charges at some fixed rate. 
For loss of weight during the manufacture they give an allow- 
ance of one per cent to die Benares contractors. 

Afain Pioducts : Main products of this industry are: 
(1) *Kasab' or thread and (2) 7^' spirals or wires, 

(1) Real thread is made of, precious metal; It means 
silver or gold^Ided silver wire wrapped over, 'silk ^tton) 
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yara. Various uses of TCasab’ • Gold thread hobbir^ arc freely 
used in brmde work, thacMs In making gold thread atdres, 
eBii)roldeced laces, cut-pieces for bodice, caps, etc., aid also 
ip.jQ]akvig Sgri borders. thread is made of silver plated 

copper. It is very cheap when compared to' real thread and it 
rtrss black. It therefore competes severely with real thread* in 
price. B^ng 2^ to 3 times cheaper it works as ^ cheap <iihstltute. 

(2). Other important products of this industry are ; 'Jari' 
spires and wires. spirals of very thin flattened or round 
wire, fetch more value than an equal weight of real thread, 
because the thread as it already signifies contains silk or oottoE 
yarn. According, to their varieties 'Jari' spirals arc termed Sadi, 
Salma^ Kangri, Chalak (Zic), 'Gokharu, etc. They are either 
flat or round and they vary in their, thinness. Out of these jari 
spirals, fhe Suraf manufacturers make very tiny circular discs 
wijth, a sDiall hole in the middle*. If this product » mad^ 
fnom round spiral, it is known as Tiki and if from -flattened 
wire, it is known as ^Katora*. 'ICatora' is however made with 
the. asaistancci of special dies. Jari Wires or Lametta are thin 
siiyer wires required in embroidery weavings and in making 
knitted laces, Sari borders and 7^' attire. According to the 
thinness of wire the varieties manufactured are known as'Tasa, 
Mukha?, Badio, etc. ' 

All sorts of spirals fall u^hm thjs group of Jari products. 
It .is still i“ound very difficult to manufacture such spirals 'out of 
b^^/ine wire, as.nt high speed the copper wire breaks. Tiki, 
Katora, etc. are' also not made so ^succesfuUy from half-fine 
meta). It is. therefore in Lametta- produce or in Jari wire pro- 
ducts like Tasa, Mukhas, Badio, that h^f-fine metal products 
act as cheap substitutes. 

2Tie Technique : .According to the old practice, after 
mejtmgcsilver the Pavthawallas used to draw 10 to 12 feet 
wire from- it with the help of a wooden roll (known as *jantar’ 
or ‘pavdia') turned by hands and iegs. Wire drawing ty the 
above h^nd proce^ was 'carried on in about a hundred houses 
of *Pavthawalks' upto 1924. About 1000 workers were 
engaged la wire making during those days. But after the 
introduction of machinery run with electric motive power 
practically all the 'pavtha' owners' are rendered unemployed; 
After getting 10 to 12 feet long wirds (each of thenj -one tola 
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in wdgtt) from the ‘PAVthawaJJas’, tJw Sumr naprehantB ascii 
tofleBd tlicm to ■wire drawers Itnowa as ‘Tanias* to irm 
thinner wires from them, Abocit 2S0 workshops giving empby- 
moot to abottt 3000 workers weae formerly existing at Surat, 
But after the introduction of wke drawing machines* in 1925 
run* by electric motive power,/ only 300 to 400 workers are 
required for tha same output. ( 

Wire 'flattening was also carried^ on by the hani-process 
when 'Chapadiafi* or wire' flattened used to take a number of 
wires on a polished anvil and strike them with a polished 
haiQmer, It js reported that one wire flattener was able to meet 
the requirements of flattened' wire of four 'spinning machtna. 
But now the roUing mills hive pracHcaHy dispensed with 
8f;vices. Wire flattening is now confined only to flattening of' 
coarse wire, that is, in* making ‘Mukhas’ which is anc of the 
*jad’ products grouped under Lametta, Roling mills (or wiw’ 
flattening machines) known as “Chapadvana Baneha** have 
been equipped with well polished small rolls revolving at a 
very high speed assuring better output u cheaper cost. 
European machines which are imporftd for this purpose possess 
autoraatve arrasgament. They stop* when the wire breaks and 
they are so devised as to take a measured quantity of wine 
pn spools. * 

After the are. flattened by rolling mills they have got 
to bp transferred from one; bobbint fo another and ultimately 
they are put on special bobbins for the market. Formerly 
this w|i;i accomplished by hand winders, ^andwinding is 
resorted to even oow^ if it has got to be done on a small scale. 
But spooling machines (or 'Tar-bharvana Sa'ncha) are now 
introduced at Surat, as a number of large rolls daily operating 
at this centre bring out a very large output of wiws, 

The finish of flattened wire, however, depends upon the 
polish of the flattening roils which are therefote required to be 
kept well ppllshed. Hand polishing was possiblc in case qf small 
roHs in the past. But as a plumber of large soils are in daily use 
at Surat, polishing of rolls has got to be aoconiplishpd by a 
polishing machine. 

In making ‘Kasab* or gold thread, flattened wire collected on 
small spools is spun round cotton or silk yarn. Formerly wire 
* Tg^tonvana Saacha. 
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{va6 ^pun manually round -the'yarn. But now spinning machines 
(Vintalvana Sancha ‘knpwn as *Tar-Kas^ia Sancha*) have dis- 
placed hand spmfiiog at Surat. Some of the;na^hin^ am taking 
60 (iircad it a time in Europe. It is therefore necessary to go 
on constantly improving the gold-thread spinning machinery by 
keeping into touch with the changes In the technique at Lyon 
sand other places in order to be able to succcssfiilly withstand 
thdr compsfitlon in die world markets. Most of these spinning 
jnachines arc manufactured at Surat and usually workers -them- 
jselves are the owners of these machines. 

Another important' change introduced at' Surat is in the 
method of gilding sHvipr wire. In order to manufacture real gold 
thread or ‘ Soneri Kasab ' ( actually it is* gold'gilded silver 
thread), hot placing process was in existence from early time^ 
Instead of this hot plating process, clectfo.-pbting process is' now 
introduced which has reduced the cost of labour and halved the 
amount of gold rcquired for gilding purposes. 

Besides, by introducing thew of- a German dye *Cori phos- 
pine’ as a substitute of gold for gilding purposes a great /economy 
is made in the production of half-6ne yelbw tbeead. Silver 
gilded copper wire is passed through a dish containing the 
ooiution of Tori phosphine’ and during the process the yellow- 
ooloHi- s^cks to tl^ diread and converts it Into ^Soneri Kasab'. 
There is therefore no necessity to giid the thread with gold. 
This substitute has" made it possible for the. Surat Manufaett 
urcFs to get half-fine -thread at comparatively reduced cost. 

Capital Invested : It is very difficult to give th^ exact 
jSgure of capital Invested in the 'machiocry in this industry at 
Surat. However ic is possible to form some approximate Idea 
from local inquiries, The following figures give only ,a rough 
idea as to the number of factories or looms and capital ln>«sted 
therein. 

Particulars Capital Invested 

(Rs.) 

6 Large wire drawing factories having complete' wire 
drawing tnachinery for a maximum output of 10,000 
tolas of silver wire per day. These factories manu- 
faptuip fi^s^ prlliminary wire to the fineness of 10 *gaj’ 

pt 12 ft. per tola from silver iogets supplied 3,60,000 

12 to factories manufacturing -wire from 10 ‘gaj' or 
15 
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20 ft. -ptr lola to 1200 ft. per 24/)Qj) 

•400 pairs of RoUing Mills (wire fettening machines, or 
Chapadvajn Sancha). For throe spinniHg mills 
genetally they Ipecp one pair of foiling mills. These 
mills are mostly owned by spi^nif^ faceory owners 
(known as *T?r kss-na Sanchawalss*) . In all aboat 

400 pairs 80/)00 

500—690 Spinning Factories spinning gdd or silver 
thread containing fa all aboutl200 Spinning Machines ijSOffJO 
3000-3500 Looms of various types for making embroi- 
dery laces including underplck looms (about 120) for 
malciBg embroidery trimmings .and gota looms (alsont 
200) ior manofacturing plain gold thoead flat braids SOJDOO 

20 Braiding Machines 2#KIP 

109 ^mall gold gilding /actories for gilding silver 'i;hread 30,^ 

The above estimate does nof include the cost’ of implements 
like hammers ^d anvils required for making Tiki, Katora, etc. 
Ot Io other words, the ■estiinate 4 )f the cost of equipments and 
instruments necessary /or the production of those articles w1ii(4i 
are:stlfl 4a handicraft basis. Sven then a pqjnsffvaalve estimate: 
stiH shows tliat about Rs. 7 lakhs to Rs. 8 lakhs have been 
iRvestsd in die plant and-eqaipment 

As regards capital uivesfed In this industry, the prewar 
total output of this industry stood ^ about Rs. 9OP0,DOO*. If 
wlyscd further t)^ Surat manufactuiiers' estimate was as 
folows 

A, Real ^Kasalf, that ts, real gold Rs. 

and sibeer thread 45,00,000 

B, Jari : (a) Spirals., Chajak 

<b) Lametta.. Salma, 

Sadi, Kangri os 
well as Taea, 

^ Lachha,etc 10,00^ lS,OOflOO 

C, Tiki, Katora .etc 20, 00, ■000 

Total Rs, 90^)0,000 

Surat's annual output was estimated at Rs. in 

Is eiUieion jSurat'a annual output of imitation (Jmad wa'i eatimetpd 

at Ra. S to 7 laltha an4 »f innitaqpn tiki (jin) about Ka. ^aldia. 
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1927^ The output did not show great decide '\yhich it ou^t 
te especially In die period after 1929-30 better known as tie 
period of World Depression. Times of depression affect luxury 
crafts the most, If the decline in the output (about Rsu 20 lakli^ 
was not as great as was feared considering the severity of the 
depression affecting India, ic was on accouQt of the Geldl 
Thread Industry (Protecdon) Act, 1P31 which levied a desirii^f 
chccli upon the foreign imports and therefore widened the 
home market for the m^genous products of this industry. 

■Costtditions pf the Gold Thread Indtutry 
us^-ods the Foreign Imports from 
ig^O^n to 193748 ' 

As a resist of the cecommendatidhs of the Tariff Board, 
the Government of India gave protection to this industry for a 
period of ID years Ip 1931t. Accordingly 50 per cent ad 
valon^ djity was levied on ^‘silver thread and wire (including 
the' so-called gold thread and wire mainly made of silver) and 
silver leaf, iidpding also imitation gold and silver thread and 
irfee/Umetta and metallic spangles and articles of a like oarure 
of whatever metal mAde*\ 

On acoounl ^ this protectivoe duty the imports of gold and 
silyer . thread declined from 20^8,129 in 1930-31 to 
ts. 6^55,656 in 1931-32 whereas the imports of lametta had 
fcllen frpiii Rs. 6,26,550 In 1930-31 toRs. 4,60,420 In 1931-32. 
Thus liie protection had an exempdary effect on the imports. 

The table on. p, 116gira the actual figures of imports 
between 193l^3noJ937-!38: 

After 1931 the foreign import was mostly coniGned ^ 
Kalf-fine •thread anj wire products. As akeatiy pointed out the 
semi’ftne thread never turns black. It is also as lustrous 
and polished and fine in qu^ity as the real thread. Besjdes k is 

* Mr, G. "P. F^andei * Report on Art-Cratti of the Bombty Piwi- 
dewy, 1931 

t This protrcfipa wes farther extended to the gold thread industry on 
4 , ,die ume huis of p. c, ad Tilorea duties upto 31st March, j942 
and thereafter it it extended upto 3ht March, 1947 with 7^ P*'C. ad- 
, Talorcm ^udes'OO imports 
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Goid & Silver Ttread Lametta 

Imports tn ladja* imports in India 


Year 

Vakic (in thousands 
of rupees) * 

Quantity (in 
thousands of 
lbs) 

Value (in 
thousands of 
rupees) 



4,64 

6,26 

1931-32 

6,55 

3,67 

4,60 

1932-33 

9.97 

4,47 

6,10 

1953-34 

6/45 

3.54 

4,19 

1934-35 

4,64 

2,67 

3,05 

1935-36 

5,14' 

4,97 

4,25 

1936-37 

s;7i 

3,18 

3/)l 

J937-38 

4,2ft' 

2,42 

2,48 


to 3 times cheaper. It therefore acts as a cheap substitute to 
real thread. Realising futi wed the potential danger of competi- 
tioQ that was in store for our indigenous products after the 
removal of protectioHi the Department of Industries, Bombay^ 
carried on experiments during the )Tar9 1940, 1941 and 1942 to 
manji^cture half-fine thread. At last they succeeded in 
their attempts and the Surat Manufacturers have, sdqce 1942, 
hegim to manufacture under their supervision hsd^fine thread 
of 1 60(^2000 yards length fpotn 1 tola copper-vrire. 

As yet the foreign manufacturers, hay^ not successed in 
majiufacmring half-fine thread, finer than 2200 yards per tola of, 
popper wire because the copper wire breaks when fufthei; 
attempts ate made tg add to its"^ fineness. Therefore before ahe 
protection is removed the techniqiie of manufacture stiH needs 
to be Improved and Instead of 2000 yards' length the Surat 
manufacturers must also be taught to produce 2200 yards' length 
of semi fine wire from I tola copper wire. The scale d( produc- 
tion at Surat should also be extended in order to assme ajl the 
advftnta^s -of the large-^le production. 

LaHkiur ; This industry employed about’ 19^000-20^00 
workccs iR 19271. As the demand, for gold thread; depends very 
much on general prosperity and to some extent is senaond 
(as its market improves during the mardage season) the mit- 
* Induaive of importa by poatd pteketa referred to Collectors of 
Customs for ssseismeBC, 

t G, P. Ftiwadw : Report on Art-Ciifts of the Rombay Presidency, 1932. 
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tat;^ duriag the course of the year waries considerably. Under^ 
the eircimistanccs, in the opinion of the Tariff Board Coramittea 
if the estimate about the 'number of ^kers eipployed tWg 
kdustry was based upon the luimber and capacity of factories » 
it was bound to be misleading* They therefore preferied to 
base their conclusions upon the local inquiry. In this connection 
during our investigations in 1938 the Surat manufacturers gave 
us the following cadmatc about the number of wqfkets engaged 
In the induslry'* 


Particulars Approximate Estimate 

- Persons engaged 

hi initial starts and 'kasah* m^nfacturing 
‘Tanias' drawing silver wire by ‘Jantar' 

'* (hand process) 100 

' In wire drawing , . 400 

In' wire fattening l/KX) . 

Gold Thread Murfiincs (Spinmog Machines). , . IpOO 
Gold gUdkig factopM (about 100) giving 

employment to about 1^00 

In real products > 

Tiki making.. 30G 

Katori tnaldng . . . . * 25 

Chalak (Zic) making 350 

Tasa (badia) making ^ 

6ahna and Kangri making 20 

In Laces, borders etc:^ 

Badia (Jari-Lametta) border making 1,300 

Kasaf) border 500 

Indori border 1 500 

Kasab-KinarULaces 1,300 

In embroidery weaving ^ . . • . 3,500 

In Kinkhab weaving (this is*chidly ui the hands 
of- the Benamsi weavers at Surat) ^ 

( i ) Main Bcflarasi Weavers 300 

f ii ) Small bop (attending the looms for waiping' 
and wefting processes), h.. .. 500 


Jari work : (a) Tiki and Kgtora making: 

There arc abmit 25 'Karkhanas' engaged in ■‘Til"' and 
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%sitnrsi* majctfig which in all employ \about 200 to 300 workers 
and pay thfin on piece rate. The workers are mostly Dublas 
coming from the adjoining villages. Generally they come 
to Surat m the morning and return to tyir villages in the 
evening. 

The equipment of the Karkhandars of these products is 
simple and not at all costly. Itf mostly* consists of anvils,* 
hammers, tongs and needles. 

From one ^val', that is 1/32 tola weight* of silver, the 
workers make 80 tikis. It is however reported that at Calcutta 
the workers make 125 tikis from the same quantity. But labour 
being cheap at Surat tikis are exported to Calcutta. One tiki, 
maker can make tikis put of 15 toals in a day if he. works for 
8 to 9 hours. 

During the year 1938 they used to get Ra. 3 to Rs. 4 per 
100 tojas of tiki but the war-dme^infladon and rise in prices 
have made it imperative for the Surat manufacturers to give 
them more remuneration. They are now getting Rs‘. 9 to Rs. 
10 per 100 tolas. In this case if a tiki maker gets work throug- 
OBt the month can earn about Rs. 50 -to Rs. 55 per month. 
But he hardly gets work for about 8 months in a yea^ 

(b) Spirals and (c) Lametta products matMsfacturing : 

There are about 50 Chalak making, 3 to 4 Kangri making 
and half a dozen Sadi and Sabna making concerns aC this 
centre. Before 1930 there were reported to be 160 ccacerns 
engaged in Chalak making. But as the .wearing of gold thread 
embroidered caps and cloth became out of vogue their number 
has goneidown. The raw materials required in .these Karkhan- 
as arc silver wire, white zinc, glycerine, .etc. Their equipment 
is mostly i H. P. Rolling Machine for pressing thc-wire and 
manufacturing out of it the Jari spirals yiz. Chalak, Salma etc. 

Workers engaged in these concerns are ntostly Golaa ^d 
Dublas and majority of. them are addicted to drink. They are 
paid onjjiece-rate according to the wdght of the manufactured 
jari spirals. They hardly earned Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per mOnth in 
1938. But now they ore getting Rs. 20 to Rs: 22 per iponth. 
Erabroideiy Weaving and Lace* .Making 

Lace trade is carried on by the dlferent communities at 
Surat. But its waaving is solely in the hands of Khatri commu* 
mty. These - Khatris. decline to teach 'the art of lace weaving to 
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others and they have preserved their trade secret (just like the 
Suijani weavers of BroacK) by thdr orgamsation and caste 
rules. They are today proud that their ‘Indbri'' borders of 
artistic designs and their ^Kasab' and ‘Zic' laces arc so 
attractive that they stand second to' none in the world. 

Laces ate generally classified as (i) etnl3roidered> C^i) 
knitted, (iii) braided and (iv) woven. These *jari* or 'lametta' 
embroidered laces are known according to the particular jari- 
spiral from which they are made. They ' arc known as 
'Karchobr if made from 'Chalak*, ‘Zardosi' if made from 
'Salma' and 'Kamdani' if made from 'Kan^'. These emb- 
roidered' laces are mostly hand-made as the materials arc too 
fragile to be worked on machinery and the designs too many 
to permit pi^uction on large scale. 

In addition, woven laces arc also manufactured on a 
considerable scale at this centre: They are woven on very 
small looms varying from V' to d'Mn breadth. According to 
their designs thex woven laces are given various trade names 
such as 'Gota', 'Dhamuk', 'Anchal', 'Kinari', 'Badla', etc. 

It is however necessary to note chat about 3,500 embcoldety 
weavers and in addition about 3,600 lace and border maker, 
hardly get minimum subsistence from their occupnrioM 
Besides, more than half the number of embroidery weavers come 
to Surat from the adjoining rillages. They work at Surat 
chroughouc the day and return to their villages in the evening. 
In the rainy season most of them work m the fields as agrit 
cultural labourers. Those weavers who daily come to Surae 
from the mofussil areas are mostly 'Kanbis' and 'Diiblas' whils 
most of the local embroidery weavers' and lace makers are 
Khatris and Galas. These people are' illiterate and they are 
paid on piece-rate. After 1925, with the Introduction of machi- 
nery a number of hands began to be thrown out of employ- 
ment from the various cottage crafts: of this industry. There- 
fore cut-throat competition ensued among these worjeers to 
obtain work and they began to accept lower and lower 
remuneration. It being soi by working for 8 to 9 hours they 
hardly earned 3 to 4 as. per day in 1938. After the outbreak 
of World War II they are getting on an average 9 to 10 as. 
per day but in order to safeguard their interests during the 
post-war slump there Isa necessity of forming their- Association. 
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Brocade Work 

Brocade work or ‘klnkhab’ weaving is at times also knfiwn 
as mccal cloth weaving or gold attire making.- Thig is 
considered io.be the highest, the best and f^c costliest prodtict 
of this industry. In, the Moghul period Ahtnedabad, Surat, 
Baroda, PataD> Visnagar, Magroda, Unza, ^pcra and, Gozarla 
were very well known centres for brocade work in Gujarat .r 
But,theJast six centres have 'now faded Into insignificance and» 
cut-pteoi !kinkhab' cloth for ‘cholis and ‘kancHalis’, that is foP 
making blouses is rarely made at these’ centres. Once' 
Ahmedabad was t^e leading centre for brocade work in Gujarat. 
In this connection Surat perhaps ranked- ^cond to Ahmcdabad; 
Mendeislow -writes that kinkhab was sold at 5 crowns per }^rd 
when he was in Ahmedabad. All the foftign traveller inclu^ 
ding Prince E. Gokhtomsky who visited Ahmedabad in 1B90 
have carried away glorious and monumental impressions of 
Ahmedabad 'kinkhab' with them. The demand for 'kinkhab' 
camei from- Bombay, Baroda, Poona, ^ Gwalior,. Rajputana, 
Mewad, Sind, Afghanistan, Arabia, Persia and China. The 
M-usliin coQununity of Ahmedabid invariably used it* for jackets 
and; waistcoats. Bur the industry declined to a large extent 
with the disappearance of the Royal Courts 'and nobles from 
Ahmedabad. The change in fashion and the growing poverty 
of the Indian masses are also- responsible a great deal in 
reducing the demand for kinkhab. 

As A result there are now only two families engaged ini 
jari cloth weaving that Is used in making gold thread attires 
for ihc temple- Idols, Out of 700 Modhiya looms hardly 25 are» 
now weaving kinkhab, borders (that is modhiyas) for 'cholis-V 
'kanchalis' and 'kabjas', that is, for blouses. In Surat only 
1*5 families are< weaving kinkhab cloth for jackets which suit 
the requirements of the Muslim community. The orthodox class 
still favours the use of kinkhab- doth and embroidered piece-* 
doth during the auspidous occasions like marriage ,le$tiva]s.^ 
Their children put on 'jari' caps, and gold thread robes or frocks 
and their females wear gold thread Saris (Ambars) and blouses, 
f kabjas', ‘cholis', etc.). It being so, there are stdl 300 BenarasL 
weavers engaged in* the -production of the above artides at 
Surat’ These weavers get orders from local merchants and in 
rare cases. they obtain direct orders from the customers. They 
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require small boys to attend to the warping and wefting ‘proces- 
ses (for vano and tano, that’ is, 'kantho kadhava' and'dor 
khenchva*). To these small boys they used to pay 2 to 3 as* m 
1938 but now they pay to them 5 to ^ as. per day, 
Some check on the employment of these young boys is 
necessary. It is true that to the poor families their small 
income is a (blessing. But being employed at very young age, 
they practically ruin their career. They remain uneducated, 
become fatalists and get addicted to smoking, drinking and 
other vices which prove to them a source of relief from ' their 
day 's' hard toil in the beginning of their career.* The v'ery 
idea of employing boys of 6 to ‘10 years will be very shocking 
to the' people of the western countries. 

The expert weaver who employs these boys to help him 
used to get Rs. I3tto Rs. 15' per month before the Wa5- but even 
this he did not reccivc'allthe year round, because for about 2 to 
3 months in the year het remained idle. After the ou'f-break of 
World War II, on account of rise in prices he is paid more and 
now* his monthly income stands at Rs. 35 to Rs. 40. But 
viewed' from the point of view of labour* he puts in and the 
exactness o*f the deagn that is woven' by his steadfast eyes, this 
remuneration is very low*. 

Cbnc/usioii : The above facts bring home to us that in' 
the gold thread iiidiHtry most of the products are made’ ofi a 
cottage basis. Therefore the bulk of those engaged in this* industry 
are labourers ^and outNVorkers. Only ox'ouple of 'hundreds are 
Rarkhandars and ultimately all the products of this industry 
pass to the traders about 500 in number who expore them to 
outside centres. These merchants rumain pretty' busy solving 
the marketing problems of the products throughout 'the -year, 
while the small factory owners are not such experts not have so 
much HnanceS] as Co introduce new changes in the technique o f 
this industry. Realising this the Tariff Board recommended in 1930 
that '*at a comparatively small cost a centre could be prgvided 
at which improved inethoda could be demonstrated and instruc-i 


• 

At Surat todays about 500 bop are helping In warping and wefting 
procesiet of weaving, while about 400 boyj ore, engaged in ineerting' 
thread in the aplrala like Chaluk, Salma, etc. ( L e. in 'darn 
pocovaTfi*), so that theM spiraU might not loie thtir shape or lustre. 

16 
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tions given in the use of better machines aticf processes”.* The 
«Bocnbajr Government should therefore provide such a eentre 
and thus evince interest in the well-being of tl^ industry which 
employs about lljiXX) workers at Surat. 

Public taste has undergone a vast change and the nse of 
plain Saris with little embroidery work has beeome the current 
fashion. Therefore in order to suit the modern taste necessary 
changes should be made ;in the designs of embroidered pieces and 
borders. 

Detailed investigatiolis should be carried out to know tfce 
consuming capacity of each market for every ^product of this 
industry. While doing so coisideradons of price, quality, design 
flnd delivery should remam uppermost in the nyod. In this 
connection a small Bureau should be established by the combined 
e^prts of merchants and the Government# Thjji Bi^teau should 
be in the charge 4)f a research scholar who can gather statistics 
analyse the trend of the markets and can jnit at jhe disposal 
of the merchants up-ttHlaie and valuabe informatiofi regjLnJmg 
the marketing conations. Besides being a rcstardi scholar, it 
would «lso be dcsiraWe if he is an expert technician having . 
connections with the Department of Industries, Bombay. If 8o> 
he can easily persuade the Government technicians to carry on 
experiments fer finding out the nature of improvements immedi- 
ately required in the various processes of this industry ft ^ural;. 
It will also be very easy for him to obtain advice from the 
Government experts about the proper' mixing of chemicals for 
dy#8. 

The French products catch the consumer's attention because 
of the utmost care taken by the French manufacture, in their 
finish. They take great cane in packing, making hanks, bun- 
dles or packets and applying labels. The Gold Thread AsscuSa-' 
don of Surat can with advantage enforce rules and regulations 
in this connection, in all these processes as far as possible 
applicafiof of hand should be avoided so that- the luster of tjic 
finished products might not diminish. For flattening the wires 
satisfactory ^!s are not manufactured at Surat.f The Govern- 
• Vide their Report page 24, pm 29. 

t In this connection it is reported thst in Europe hardly^ 2 rolls out > of 
10 minufiicturcd turn out entirely "anti»fiict6ry. These rolls ire either 
{Cotifd, on ntxt fogt) 
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m«nt wofkshopsishouy tl^r^fore undertalce experiments so that 
the right sort of rolls may be manufactured at 

Silver and copper vires are required in the manufacture of 
gold thread and hal^ fine thread respectively. Both these metsls 
are imported from foreign countries. Therefore as long as the- 
duties on the imports of siWer and copper are contmued^ a 
fairly high dnty shaJl^ have to be imposed on the imports of-’ 
gold and half fine products. 

Tape and Laee Making 

Tape making is an important branch of the textile industry, 
in Ahmedabod. Here the tape manufacturers try to meet the 
demands of local textile mills. Usually lace and tape making go 
hand in hand and it is a cottage as well as factory type of 
industry at Ahmedabad. 

About 20 families are engaged in lace making on cottage 
basis at this centre. Their equipment is hardly worth Rs. B and 
the yarn utilised by them is generally 6$. The average produc- 
tion of a /amily per year is about 36 maunds 4ace which cost 
Rs, 288 and ‘was sold at iRs. 540 during the pre-war days. 
Thus the average income, ‘per femily was Rs. 20 in 1938. 
During the World War II on account of the rise in (i) the 
demand for lace and (ii) the prioe of the raw materiab, the in 
pome per family has risen to Rs. 40 per month.' 

Raw MAttriala, Oufput, etp. : Raw materials required 
in lace and tape making aw cotton and artifical silk yarn which 
are purchased locally. About 6 or 7 tape making factories’ have 
started manufacturing tapes by about 1937. The largest tape 
making factory possesses 35 lape making machines while others 
h^we on an average 20 to 25 machines. Each machine on an 
average costs Rs. 30 and it is run by electric motive power, 
Tjic average annual -output per machine is' stated to be 4,800 
lbs. of tape. 

ft'nazice : The largest factory has invested about Rs. SOjOOO 
in tbe equipment while others have invested Rs. 10,000 to J5/X)0 

hardened top nudh or too fittle. In the former caae, they lose grains, 
of tnetil and get (orered with pita which hold up the wire and break 
it. In the latter ease, they ate cut by the wire and these CBnala scrape' 
wire and hold it up md break it. These mHs are m an uf actor ed 
cut of special steel, and even then in laanufacMiring them a special 
process of hardening the sted is resorted to. 
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eaclir No indebtedness is obseryed ai&ong tKe factory owners 
because they get ample credit facilkjes frogi the y4rn jnerchavts- 

L^boffr : In all about 60 labourers are working these 
factories ;imong whom young boys are in majority. One bfiy 
ajteuds to 15 machines and genarally evjery factory employs 7 or 
S boys'yto attend to the machines. The pre-war 'rate of payment 
to these boys was Rs. 5 to 6 per month. But now they are paid 
Rs. 18 to 30. Each factory nccdi the help of one mechanic who 
was paid Rs. 20 per month in tne pre-war days, but now he 
gets Rs„ 50. j 

• Market; Tape is in demand by the local mills while lace 
Hods market practicaKy all over India as it is widely by 
the female folk in their gameBts. There exists little internal 
competition in lace in the local markets as Ahmedah^d hardly 
consumes 5 per cent of the production and the; bulk is sold in 
the upco^ntry markets. 

Future : The lace making faftories have started tape 
manufacturing in the year immediately preceding the whiT. 
Before this ihey produced Ipoes. Purlng thf pre-war days 
foreign <npes were very popular in thl^ Ahmedabad market as 
they were sold at Rs. 4 pet 1000 yards while' the same variety 
local tape was sold at Rs. 5. With the put-breakl of war the 
industry began to do well as ks product did not find any 
foceign competition. But kris very likely that'the Ahmedabad 
industry might not be able to face the foteign competition in the 
new future. Thp economics of this industry therefone demands 
comparajlvc study of the technique and working of this 
Industry iq ofher countries. The cost of production requires 
to be reduced in order to withstand foreign competition and to 
put this industry on a sound footing. 

Cloth Button Making 

Cloth button making was once done on a considerable scale 
In Gj^arat. ButUhe imports of machine 'made cheap buttons 
of varipas other material caught the public, attention in the 
beginning of the present century. They changed the pu.blic 
laste^in their favour. Therefore khaddar or cloth button 
making fast declined. Still however Vapi, Borsad, Kapadvanj, 
Visnagar and Radhanpur are the important button making 
centres in 'Gujarat where in all about 125 to 1 50 women nre 
engaged in this home Industry. 
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borsad buttons are superior to those of Kapadvanj. At 
Vapi gold thread is also in making khaddar buttons; 
therefore Vapi buttons are of the best quality. These cloth 
huttona are made from old rags and about 40 dozen buttoiu^ 
can be made by worJcing'for 8 to 10 hours. 

The adult females who make these buttoos are also helpod 
in tKdr work by their young daughters and sons. Vot doth 
button making Is not at all a difficult art From rags and 
thread worth 2 annas they make 40 dozen buttons which they 
used to sell to cht local tailors at 5 as. in 1938. Their s^litjg 
price was 2 dozen per pice. But after the out-break of World 
War II they are getting 10 as. for 40 dozen buttons and 
their income is about Rs- U peir month. 

During the War imports of foreign buttons practically 
ceased. He we the price of existing foreign stock in dw market 
got unprecedented rise. Therefore cloth buttons regained much 
pf their markets. The press buttons have also found favour 
with the public during these days of scarcity. But in order to 
safeguard th^ interests of this' industry these button makers 
require to be taught tte art of making very srift attactlve and 
durable buttons which may neither loose their shape fior break 
during washing. 

Rope, Twine and String Making 
This industry employed 4,104 persons in Gujarat in the year 
1931. Important centres In this connection are Ahmedabod (966), 
Palanpur (P36) and Surat (477). These arc mainly rural indus- 
tries. However, for coir rope making Ahmedabad, Broadj, 
Hjznsot and ^urat are very important centres where in ^1 about 
500 *Kharva’ or *Khalas* women are engaged in this industry. 
The male members of the community arc normally engaged in 
filing and just befpre the rains they branch into roof-repairs 
and re-tlling. 

Rope making is not at all a difficult art. After purchasing 
cocoanut busks from local markets, they soak them in v^ter for 
two days. They hammer the wet husks, remove the outer 
covering and dry 'the separated hbres. Finally they make ropes 
by twisting these fibres by hand. For making 30 feet rope 2 
days are required in twistiag. Thp income of a rope-maker was 
hardly Rs. 3 to 4 per month in 1938 while now it. is about 
Rs, 9 to R«. 10 per month. 
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These rope makers are not aware of the twining machines 
VI me in rppe-iQaking at Travancore and Cochirv Before tic 
War they grumbled about the hciavy inroads of cheap ropes 
in Onjarat jnarketa with which .they codd not ce^npetp 
Therefore twisting macKmes ought to he made available tc 
them. This will not only widen the markets for their ropes 
but will also increase* their income by yielding greater output 
in comparatively shorter period. In the interior parts of 
Gujarat generally the farmers themselves make ropes to meet 
their needs of agriculture. Among fhese, inlerlor,' areas the 
prominent centre is Borkheda in the Paneh Mahals whpre 
about SDO Bhils, when relieved from their occupation .as 
agricnitural labourers, engage themselves in making ^Shindi' or 
*San’ ropes. But as already mejitioned above the ixipes are 
twisted by hand and therefore there is an urgent need to 
supply them with twistitjg machines. Thjese Bhils also make 
‘Jotar*. 'Nara', Gofan\ ‘Mhora’, ‘Mod', ^Athar', Tala', Toth', 
‘Chhalka’i etc. required in the cart transport or for pack 
hulioeb. In order to increase the demand for their products, 
thpy earnesdy appeal for encoiiraging.the cart-transport. How- 
ever, in these days of fasO vehicles as .cart transport is fast being 
replaced by the motor transport, it is very difficult to suggest 
the ways and means to develop the markets fgr these products. 

Dyeing and Calico Printing 

The ceiynis returns show that >4,613 persons were engaged 
In dyeing and printing cloth and in other oceupadois connec- 
ted with the preparatory processes of textile manufactures 
in 1931. They also give the due thatBaroda Diviaioa (1339), 
Mehsana Division (629), Ahmedabad district (531) ^nd Palan- 
pur State (371) #ire the important zoves aropnd which these 
activities are mainly centred. 

As for dyeing, history bears ample tesdmony that Broach 
district was the home of this industry in Gujarat so long as 
synthetis colours were not invented andi indigo colours wett in 
demand. In the city /)f Ahmedabad also dyeing and calico 
printing developed very early as they did in Jaipur and 
Gwalior.* However, with the introduction of dye-work? in 
the textile mills and the^ establishment of separate dying 

* 5. M. r J Mensgraph oa Dyet and Dyitng in tha Ifarth’i 

Wcittrn Prwftif« and Ouitdh. 
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and bleaching works, the dyers were relieved o( most of their 
work» Consequently, now they are hardiy found in clusters 
In any part of Gujarat. Every big town claims 2 or 3 dyjers* 
who pracdcdly dye old clothes. From handloom products 
these dyers also get for dyeing a percentage of handwoven 
white cloth known as *gaji'. 

As for calico printing, Ahmcdabad was and still remains the 
leading ^eniT^ of Gujarat. Printed'cailcoes of this place formed 
an important item in the East India Company's exports, but 
their importation into England was prohibited by the Act of 
1700 as they, competed ‘with the woolen and silk goods of 
England; Later on, calico plants came to be introduced in the 
textile mills of Ahmcdabad and their introduction gave a sevew 
Now to. the calico printers who thenceforward had to depend 
mostly upon the handloom products for printing. The severu 
setback will be easily brought home when it is realised that out 
of 2,400 calico printers at Ahmcdabad only 600 are engaged in 
printing today. The present Calico Mills of Ahmcdabad was a 
caKco printing concern in its pre-mill days. The various centres 
pf Gujarat once< known for calico printing but now faded into 
oblivion arc Mahudha, Kathlal, Kapadvanj, Modasa, Rajpipla 
UiqretJj, Gandevi, Vijapur and Padra, while hs present 
Important calico printing centres are as* under 


Centre 

Number of 

Bales (white and 


Calico Printers 

coloured) they print 

Ahmcdabad 

600 

3000-4000 

Vadnogar 

300-400 

1500-2000 

Vasita 

250 

800 

R^jpur 

200 

600-700 

Kheda 

150 

7500 Ckodis’) 

Pdanpur 

25 houses 

200-250 


Varieties of Priniini : They usually print Saris mainly 
(1) 'Chhidrls', (2) ‘Gawans‘ (3) ‘Saudagiri’ and (4) ^Bangala’, 
Moreover, they get bed sheets and ‘chhints', that is (pit-plccc 
cloth for blouses, frocks etc, and various Saris /or. design- 
printing and bordering. 'Chhidris’ and ^Gawans' are used by 

♦ TJierf are 49 ^yere at AJ>ni«4adad, 15 at Surat, *7 at Vapi, 6 at 
Radhanpar, 4 at Idar, 4 at PaUnpur, 4 at Broieh, 4 at Dahodj 4 
Bt 3 at Nidiad, 3 at Bardoli^ 2 at' Randcr, 1 at fiafni, 1 at 
Aaand, { at Patdi, 1 at Katmaaad, L at Borsad, etc. 
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lower dasses in Gujarat* While ^angala* cloth is used for 
making petticoats. The most difllcult and ^portont la the art 
of printing Saudaglrl Saris wKjch are exclusively used by thif 
female folk of Siam and this Sari printing is at preaent the 
speciality of Ahmcdabad. The cloth required is obtained 
locally and so also the colours and chemicab. 

Bqtiipmetit ; The equipmeirt required by die aalico 
printer Includes a prindog table with grey coveringj a bowl fuH 
of cdoTir^ a wooden frame, a thick' cotton stamp ^nd, the 
wooden stamps. The wooden stamps are made locally and 
according to their wear and tare they reqdre to he changed 
from year to year, ilesides every now. and then the calico 
printer has to purchase new stamps with new designs in order 
to meet- the public, demand and the change hi fashion. Their 
prices vary according to their designs, an'd they range from Rs. 
10 to Rs. 50 each. 

DiVzsjon of Lahoujr : In printing the cloth various com- 
plicated processes arc involved. One Karkhandar or one artisan 
cannot undertake all of them. On an average one Karkhandar 
thereibre employs 15 to 20 artisans to help him in the various 
processes. The various colours are mixed in the required quan- 
tity by the males. Besides the processes like washing, bleaching, 
sizing and calendering are handled by the males. While, actual 
printing, except resist printii^, is done by the females. In 
addition the females also help in all the sundry work of im- 
important nature. 

Wa^B Astern : All -the workers are paid on piece ratei 
For printing they get Rs. 2 per 10 pieces. The average capacity 
of a woman is 10 pieces a day. !t sometimes reaches to the 
maxiimmi 15 pieces per day. Uniformity of the rates js not 
possible ‘OH account of the intense division of labour and th& 
complicated nature of work. Usually a male worker eame Re. J 
to Rs. 2 and a female worker annas 12 to annas 14 per day inr 
the varicus* processes exduding actual printing. 

An outworker doing Saudagiri’ Sari printing at Ahmedabad 
earns Ks. 50 per month while for printing 'chhincs' or cut-pieces; 
he gets annas 10 to 12 per piece and annas 2 to 3 forprintme 
the%prders. , 

Se/find Orianisjation : In the calico printing tun thus 
on the cottage basis the persons engaged Fall inAo two 
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EMtpgorics, VIZ. (i) ontworkcrs and fii) Karkhandara. The iatter 
•Me further divided into (a) independent Karkhandars selling 
Jrcctly to the consumers and (b) contractors worifing for 
.eloth merchants. 

Whenever these caKco printers do not get orders for 
p;int5flg from the local merchanbj they secure from them cloth 
and dye-fituiF on credit. For this the local merchants charge 
them $ to 12 per cent interest per annum. Whenever they take 
>uch. HiLtiadve, they print the cloth and sell it directly to the 
consumers. They are able' to purchase the raw materials on 
credit 'and to effect the sale of the finishing products becausp p| 
their long established goodwill in. the market 

Knot Printiiig or ^^Bandhant’* 

Knot printing srill persists to a certain extent at Ahmedabadj 
Surat, Patan, Cnmbay^ Palanpur and Baroda. But tha total 
nuoibnr of knot printers is hardly 100 in Gujarat/. Knot 
printing requires a very elaborate and Ubourious process. Firct' 
of all, the required cloth is stamped with straight lines or curves 
and dot designs are made on all these lines. The workmen hold 
the thin bit of cloth with their fore5nger and thumb nails. 
They tie the knots on the cloth with the right hand whQe the 
dloth is held by the left hand. After, doing this, the* rfotli is 
handed over to the dyer who commences his. work by immersing 
the folded up and comjiletely tied cloth in the ll^test shade 
that is to be imparted to it. Then it isi given .to the -knot « 
'bandhaol' worker- who works on It a second pattern by tying 
tip anoihcr' series of raised up points. It is agab dyed in the 
next shade and if pattern is completed the threads are loosened 
and the cloth is opened revealing a field of one celouf with a- 
pattern in points of two other colours repeated aU over. If more, 
elaborate designs are required the tying and dyeiag ie multiplied. 

These jenot- printed Saris (*Bandhanis3 arc very beautiful 
and ardstic, but costly when compared to the spray worlp 
products of the textile mills. Knot dyebg has therefore lyceiyed 
a crushing blow with the introduction of spray work in tj)t 
textile mills and especially with the production of the special 

* Ones their number ran into thousands, cf. ’'Knot dydng. .ia exten> 
ahr^ly firDctiaed in Ahmedabod. Orer 10.000 wnmen are doing this 
work here/* — Q, P. FemandeC Ar>Crafts of the Romhiy Presidency 
1932, piigs II. 

17 
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piitterns llkf Moj', and ^Vadali’. Thus ihe mHils attroj:. 
tLve and cheap production has to a great extent cutwittoj the 
importance of ‘Bandhanis’. 

*Abhra4;' work and Mud Printing also deserve a passing 
r^fenenoe. The printers of Fatan and Jlajpur give special' dye 
to khaddar- cloth and then with the help of a thick needle 
Csuyo’) make- on it various designs of dots, flowers, trees etc. 
For- prin ring purposes they use synthetic colours of Hfivero 
Tradhig/Company. But with the red, yellow or green oildurs of 
the above company they mix (wirii the help of castor qjl) 
powdered mica,- lead oxide and zinc oxide* Formerlv this printed 
cloth was used for making petticoats by the low class female^ 
But the demand for their needleworkf has fallen during the 
last 30 years as these females have begun to favour coloured 
piepegooda O^hhints'). Consequently only half a dozen 
printers, 4 at Patan and .2 -at' Rajpur are now engaged In 
'Abhrak' work in fjujarat'. Unless their production is popu- 
larised and new dttigns are shown to them this art is likely to 
die out. It is however interesting to note that the educated 
class has made increasing use of this print' -for tabje-dodi and 
window curtains during the present days of scarcky. Therefore 
abhrak work has shown some'signs of revival. 

‘Mud printing is now done by oriy 2 artisans at Rajpur, 
First of all they wash the rough white khaddar cloth and' 
fc^iove. its starch. Then they dye it with tamarind secdf 
powder and make it pinkish. On this pinkish cloth rod, spots 
are printed. The cloth is then washed, dried and printpd with 
white spots of mud colour. After so many processes itns deep-^ 
ed Into black colour. This art also- persists oa a small scale in 
Sind and there is a general complaint that compared to Sind 
dull colours are used in Gujarat. Only backward co'Bununities- 
used to p^tronies this cloth lii the past. But their taste has 
undergone a change. Instead of mud prints they now prefet 
to use rpill made chhints. which are comparatively c^eap. 

Calico Printing by Machinery 

For cloth printing small factories are recently established 
at Ahmedabad. But their number is small. It is sp because 

* 'AbHrxk’, 'Sindur', and ‘Safedo’. 
t ‘Suya Kim’' 

I ‘KachukaV 
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until the outbrcajc of 4yar our markets were glutted with 
foteigo 'Chliimts' (that is coloured piece-^oods) which offered a 
Ki^ere eompetitlon to calico printers. The textile mills had 
also begun to install printing machines. But (he war pra;> 
cticfjlf cut off all the foreign supplies and on the other hand 
increased the home and foreign demand for cbth. as the biUi- 
gcrent allied .counrtries could not cope up with their war 
demands. The number of printing machines therefore began 
to increase at Ahmedabad. in the per-war days their nuniher 
was S to 6, but now it has increased to 80 or 90. Some of 
the calico printers have also established printing machines in 
their Karkhanas. 

Michtnexy, Labour etc : Except 2 or 3 large factories 
having more than two machines generally all other concerns 
possess one machine worth Rs. 700. Formerly the printing 
machines were mostly impoitcd from Japan, but now they art 
manufactured locally.* Every machine is run by electricity 
and in a day it prints 10 pieces,! each of 400 yards length. 

Mostly the faetpry owners get orders for printing from the 
local dealers who supply them with cloth, (knerally their cost 
of printing comes to 30 percent of the cost price of cloth. The 
average number of labourers employed in each factory comes 
£0 15 and in all about 1000 labourers are at present working 
in this industry. These workers are paid time rate, that is, 
one rupee per day. 

3cqpe : It will not be out of place here to point out that 
printed doth has a substantial market not only local and 
provincial but foreign too. The markets for our printed cloth 
extend to East India, Strait Settlements, Persia, Aden, Africa 
etc„ Thus there is a wide market for this industry. 

But the output by machiae being greater than by hand, 
machine printing has an upper hand In printing ^Chhints' that 
is piece-goods used for blouses, frocks, etc. The varieties like 
BangaTa printing, Saudagiri Sari printing and even Chhidri 
printing ara not amenable to machine printing. Therefore in 
the production of these articles hand printing docs not face any 

• HowevtT wh«Ti the rolltr carrying d«nlgn» becomes ont rf order, it 
h«i got to be lent to Bombay For its repiira, 

t Tikae*. 
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competiddoti. At j:ipies machine printed pieces hare also to 
^pdwgo handprinting in dilFcfciit Colours. It being so, haivd 
printing has sti][ remained indispensable for some special pur- 
poses. In the mofussn areas handJoom production has also 
been responsible for Ending work for^ the calico printers. It 
therefore 'goes without saying that calico printing on haJid 
basis ngw serves the subsidiary purposes of the factflry industry. 



CHAPTER VI 


WOOD WORK 

According to die 1931 Census returns 36^75 'persons were 
engaged In the Industries connected with wood. Tlue main heads 
Under which this number was distributed w^re Carpenters 
13 , 925 ; Basket Makers and those in other industries of woody 
materials 10,958 and Sawayers 1;S54. But the Sawyer's does not 
really constitute aji industry. They are wage-earners who 4re 
engaged by contractors and ^re mostly found In forest districts. 

Carpentry is both a rural and urban occupation in this 
Province, but generally it is a cottage industry. Besides 
carpenters as such form the most important anjsan class 
Gujarat. la rural areas a earpenber is called upon do all 
sorts of wood work including making of building materiJi 
furniture, toys, agricultural implements, c^rts, spinning wheels 
etc. As a building contractor, he often plays the role of a 
village architect and engineer. He has thus preserved his 
indepeodent status in rural areas where he mostly wprks as an 
independent artkan. 

A oorpenter in urban areas has comparatively more avenues 
of employment. His status is therefore determined according to 
the position |ie hqjds in the various large and snail factories. 
He is employed as a wage-earner by engineering worieshops, 
contractors' firms and textile mifis. He is working in partner- 
ship with the merchants who finance furniture making, coach 
making and moitor body building industries. He'also finds seme 
scope in stamp making' bobbin making, wood carving «tc. As 
mere avenues are open to him in urban 'areas there he is 
economically' better off than his fallow worker in rural areas. 

Cradle and Got Making pr 'Kharadi Kam^ 

Cradle and Cot making persists in Ciujarat irom the vary 
ancient times. Those carpenters who make these ar^eles of 
dally necessities and the articles like toys, hangers and Telans’ 
by turning process are known as ^Kharadis' or ‘Sanghedias’. 
Godhra, Idar, Ahmedabud, Surat, 'Lunawada,Radhanpur,PaUu- 
pur, Patan, Balasiiuyr, Modasa, Santrampur, Chansma and 
S^nkheda ^rp the it^port^nt centrps in, this ^Qupption. $i]t 
the most prominent among these are the foUowing : 
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Centre No. of Artisans Cen^e No. of Artisans 

Godlira 25C Ahmedabad 75 

Jdar 80 Surat 75 

Godhra thus .happens to be the leading centre of this 
indiMtrjr. That is because labour here, is comparatively cheap 
than at, Ahmedabad which is the main. marJcct for 'Godhra 
products, Besides the Panch Mahal forests happen to be the 
main source of timber supply to all the above cots and -cradle 
making ^centres.A Therefore .raw material is available at .comp- 
aratively cheaper rate at Godhra than elsewhere, inetdentr 
ally Ahmedabad, Bulsar, Broach and Nadiad— the main 
marketing centres of their products-pfall within the British 
territory. Therefore as ^ards rates and taxes uniform policy 
prevails atithese centres. 

The principal raw material .required by the artisans dn this 
industry is wood; viz. timber, teak, ^tancJih', ‘kaUm', *beeyo', 
Muiiiyo^ etc. In addition, they also require^ lac, dyes, and 
nails. The raw material is purchased from- the local market 
and it is interesting to point out that all the.wood required iby 
these Kharadis comes, from; the Panch Mahal, Kajpipla and 
the Dang forests. 

The common cquipipent employed by the Kharadis is a 
revolving saw fixed to the floor and run by electricity. The 
implements mostly required .by them are saw, hammer, axe 
and ndls of various types., ^ 

The big Karkhandars.in this industry purchase timber to 
the extenrof R& 10,000 to Rsj 20,(i00 at a time and:m addition 
nalfa, dj^es and kc worth Rs. 500 to Rs. I/XH). Mostly they 
happen to be the, master craftsmen' who employ .additional 
artisans to help them in making 'various articles. On an average 
their gross earnings (fncluding (i) .the remuneration of thdr 
labour, (ii) their supervision' and organising charges, and 
(iii), thciintercst pni their capital) *comes to 20. per- cent of their 
total investments. In 1938 they used to pay at the most Rs, 2 
to the/artisan but now they pay him Rs. 3 -or even Rs. 34 
p« day. The present annual output of Godhra is estimated at 
Rs. 6 lakhs* and the- annual production of Gujarat .on 'this 
basis can be estimated ^at Rs. 20 lakhs. 

f' The pre-war' esduate gWeii by the 'Kharadia* of Godhra \?a> of 

Ra. 1 , 50 , 000 . 
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The main markets for their goods In the order of merit are 
'^Ahmedabad) Broach^ Nadiad» Bulsar» and Kathiawar. The 
market is mainly provinciaj. The Kharadis have suffered a 
great loss of market as the use of their main product, viz. the coti 
became out of vogue in {urban areas. To a certain extent use of 
iron cradJes has also' affected the demand for wooden cradles. 
Besides^ by about the year 1938, Japanese celluloid, tin hnd rubber 
toys had adversely affected the' market for their wooden toys, 
But for World War II, the Japanese ‘cheap toys' would have 
completely ousted these indigenous toys from our markets' and 
they would not have left any scope for developing toy making 
industry on a competitive basis in this country. The war not 
only stopped the Japanese but' 'all the foreign supplies to our 
country. It therefore Widened the markets for’ the indigenous 
toys jof Gujarat's Kharadis. Consequently, the earnings ol' 
the indep^dent artisan engaged dn toyJ making at Idar has risen 
to Rs, 50 to 60 per month^aa Compared to Rs. 25 to 30 that he 
used to get in the year 1938. 

However, toys made by^tbe Gujarat artisans are neither very 
attractive nor much in current demand. They therefore require 
guidance in making new^ and better toys so ^at their producb 
can 'equally match foreign products in shape, lustre, design, 
colour^ finish, etc. These artisans are- ignorant of the equipment 
used and the processes followed in toy making in the’ more 
advanced countries like Japan and Gerthany. Toy making has 
a very good scope' in this Province as dieap raw material arid 
a ready market are already guaranteed to it. Besides', it is My 
to more than compensate for the loss of markets for cots and 
cradles about which Gujarat artisans are- seriously complaining, ' 
Bracelets or 'Baloya* Making ^ 

Once bracelets or ‘baloya* making was’eatcnriveJy carried on 
by the Kharadis in-Gujarat. Cambay used to export wooden 
bracelets to outside places. But when belief quality glass 
bangles were made available, the use of bracelets fadf^ into 
in^gnificance and they became out 'of vogue. It being so, 
bracelets making now persists only on a very limited scale in the 
inferior parts of Gujarat. There are now only 5 Kharadis at 
Lunawada and 2 at Santramput who make wooden bracelets 
from ‘dudheli' and blackwood. Sometimes they apply brass 
strips to* these bangles which some of the Kanbl, Kdi and Khat 
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ladies Still wear on this.side. Wooden bracelets making is how- 
ijver their side job and they devote themselves mainly to making 
hangers, *^elans’, 'adanis' and other articles of household 
requirements, 

Wood Cary*ng 

Wood carving is an artistic side of the carpenter's occupa- 
tion. In the good, old days, this art had reached the pealc 
perfection in India and its remmiscences are stiQ found in the 
oldwt buildings of the country. Wood carving of the royal city 
of.Ahmedabad was appreciated even in the. European Exhibi- 
tions.* Ahmeda bad's carved screen and brackets were very 
popular in the 19th century and Varying’ was considered to be 
‘V born instinct, even with the lowest carpenter and in the 
remotest villages”! in this district. But now* all this’ past 
history has faded into oblivion. The number of wood carvers 
In Gujarat at present is miserably low.. It is hardly 80. 

Sandalwood Carrmg 

History ; Among the wood carvers, the Surat Tettigaras’ 
or Sandlewood box makers enjoy prominent position. By 1919 
there were 17 shops employing about 60 artisans at Suiat.t 
This is a cottage craft at Surat and in the early> days of this 
art craft the trade of sandlewood articles was greatly patronized 
by the Bombay and Delhi merchants. Prom 1922 to ri^t 
upto 1927 one ivory merchant of Delhi made heavy purchases 
from the Surat sandlewood carversq and his purchases gave a 
good hllip to this art craft. But later on, depression overtook 
industry as the yearly purchase of the- Delhi merchant 
declined from Rs. 10^000 to Rsf. 2000, This reduction in sale 
brought, about partial unemployment among the sandlewood 
carvers and lowered their reqjuneration. On jaccount of this 
depression the Karkhandars and the artbans' began to give up 
thb industry and now there are only* 6 shops employing in all 
18. artisans at Surat, 

♦ JoirnXl of Indian Art, Ko. 11 Maj, 1B86, p, 42. 
t Mr. Jamea'A artidc on the "Notei on Ahmedabad Carved Sema 
and Bruket*' from the Journal of Indian Art, No. 38, 1892, p- 9 
! G, P. l^ernandes ; 'Report on the .Art Craftj of the Bombay Presidco'er,^ 
1932. 

Mr! Pakirchand Rnghnathdaa, vide Report on the Art Crafti of the 
Bombay Presidency by Mr. G, P, FcjDandea.a'^ ' 
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Raw MatdrJah: Raw materials required ^y these carvers 
are Malbari sandalwocxi, blackwood, redwocxl, ydlowwood, 
reindeers' horns, teakivood, ivory, Wack ivory, t)n» dyes, glue, 
small hooks, hinges, etc. Most of these raw materials acc 
purchased from the local , market. 

As equipment and implements they require small and fine 
iron and steel tools like carvers, hies, needles, sand papers, 
implement sharpeners, etc. 

Jfatnre of Ptoduction: They make sandalwood boxes, 
ivory boxes and half sandalwood and half ivory boxes of varioas 
sizes. The sandalwood carvers of this place have earned a name 
for their arris tic and beautifully carved caskets; for their des^ns 
oHtiandalwood boxes ; for their carving of “Samndra Manthan” 
on the lid boxes; and for beautiful depiction of the story of 
liamayan in figures, surrounded by elaborate carvings of running 
designs of leaves and flowers on the four sides of the boxes* 
For their beautiful presenution articles the fame of these Surat 
carvers has travelled not only in India, but also to Europe.* 
The beauty of their carving lies in the fact that overlapping of 
one stem against another is very delicately done without 
brooking a single stem of the leaf. They make jewel boxes, 
presentation boxes, trinket boxes, cigar boxes, caskets, etc. In 
addition these carvers also do the inlaid work. They cut long 
and very thin bits of tin, ivory and black, red and yellow wood 
lengths of 2 ft. They fix them together with glue in 
the shape of hexagons and octagons. When dry they are out 
into thin slices which are formed into triangles, squares, hexa- 
gem djasfOffdK Thes they s& stranged the arrirJr^ 
j^hich they arc making as to form intricate geometrical designs. 

Ofjfpuf and Remunerai/on : According to the artisans, 
Surat's annual requirement of raw materials in 1938 was of 
Rs. 2,500 and its annual output of readymade goods of 
Rs. 10,000. The independent artisan who .spent in the same 
year Rs. 1,200 in raw materials realised the sale proceeds of 
Rs. 1,600. His net earning therefore stood at Rs. 36 per month. 
Tp obtain only Rs. 36 from an art craft requiring a steady hand 
and the eyes of a master craftsman was not at all encouraging. 
Rpt World War li has turned the tide to his advantage and his 

• G. P. Femaadu : Report on the Art Crafta of the Bombay Presidency, 

PP 5HI. 

IS 
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net earning has nnw risen to Rs. 55 to 60 per month. 

The main markets for hl$ products are Bombay’s 
Delhi, Calcutta, Lahore, Amritsar and Rawalpindi. The incbis- 
trial concerns of these centres purchase sandalwood articles 
from him. But while selling these articles m their local markets 
they keep a bigger margin as middleman's profit. His remunera- 
tion' will^ therefore Increase if better arrangement is made for 
the sale of his articles at these centres. In this connection 
arrangements can be made with the depots of the- All-India 
Viffagc Industries Association. Besides, added efforts should he 
made to develop the markets for his goods in foreign countries. 

Wood Carving in General 

It goes without saying that Gujarat was once known far 
and wide for its wood work. Wooden cabinets of Ahmedabad 
had won medals for Ahmedabad carvers in Antwerp Exhibitton.* 
Owing to the high prices of these articles only the rich could 
patronise this art. With the passage of time this art has practi- 
cally died out, as carving on houses has mostly disappeared on 
axcount of the change in the fashion of building construction. 

Idols and Pillars Carving or ^Temple Worh:' 

Hence only II artisansf now devote themselves to carving 
of wooden idols to fit in pillars, doors and seats of deities in the 
Jain and Hindu temples. These artisans get orders mostly from 
Jain, Swaminarayan and Vaishnav temples. 

Important raw materials required by this cottage craft are 
Bulsari Sag and silver wire from which the artisans make silver 
nails. One carver takes 8 days in carving the figure of a door 
keeper 2 feet high, 10 inches broad and 7 inches in dimension. 
In 1938 he used to get Rs. 40 for this idol, in making which 
he required Rs. 6 worth wood andsilvernails. Hence his incomt 
was Rs. 2 per day^. But he remained idle for about 4 month 
in a y'oar. He received orders from the temples at Dwarka, 
Mathura, Delhi, Ahmedabad and Vadtal. But as the years roll 
on, the demand for this type of work Is declining. Therefore 

* Journal of Indian Arc, No. 38, 1892, p. 9 
The Collector of AhmedalMd Mr. James refen to Mr. Chaku Bhudir aid 
Mr. Somnath Mistii as the lamous peraonalitiea tor wood carving in 
, those da/s. Their apeciali^ w&a to carve on screens of wood. 

I 9 at Ahmedabad and 2 at 'ilsnagar. 
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his atttntioti sho^d be diverted towards makmg the ^modern 
toys Tor which there is a very good market in the Province itself. 

Wood Work of Visnngar and Banada 

At present Visnagar enjoys very good reputation as a centre 
for wood carving in Gujarat. This fame is brought' to this 
centre by its only expert artisan* who makes beautiful wooden 
figures comely buffalo, aocodile, lion, elephant, etc. 

He requires blackwood, teakwood, iron nails, makhmai 
cloth and woolen cloth fbanat') as raw materials. With the 
■help of implements like smv, hammer, axe, needles, etc., he carves 
out within a week the 6gure' of a buffalo 6^ x fO x He 
takes two days in making the rough shape, four days to- carve 
out the ffgtire from the rough shape uad one day to make the 
stand for the buffalo figure to rest. He used to pay Rs. 1-g 
per day to the artisan who helped him in all the processes in 
1938, but now he pays to him Rs. 2 per day. His monthly 
earning was Rs. 40 in 1938, but now it has risen to Rs.' flO. He 
mostly gets ordets from Bombay, Baroda and upcountry centres 
like Karachi. The Baroda State Is evincing keen interest in this 
arc and this artisan Is often invited to guide the pupils of the 
Kalabhuvan training centre at Baroda. 

One such expert ardsant also lives at Bansda who makes 
very beautiful polo balls and buttons from bamboo roots. From 
^tumbda’ wood he makes indigenous wind instruments known as 
'madal’i ^tur' and 'tuntuoia'. His craftsmanship has earned a 
name for the Bansda cottage products. In order to take advan- 
tage of his cmfcmanship the authorities of Kalabhuvan at Baroda 
should invite this expert artisan to guide their students along 
proper lines in wood carving. Unlws proper steps are 
taken to preserve this art and' divert it along the commercial 
lines, wood carving is^ bound to' decline in Gujarat. 

Sankheda Lacquer Work 

Sankheda and Bahadurpur in the Baroda Smte are 
wcll-known centres for lacquer work in Gujarat. But during the 
year 1938 the artisans of these centres were complaining about a 
great loss' of their market. Up to tlie ycar 1919 they were able to 
sell goods worth Rs. 10/XX) per year, but gradually the demand 
for thdr goods declined and in 1938 they were hvdly able to 
* MktH Naratam Kalldas 
t Mi»iri Marar Bhagwan 
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eifect nn annuol sale of goods worth iis. 4/X)0 to Rsi 5^000. 
After 1930 they had usually to remain idle for about 2 to 3 months 
in a year and in 1938 the independent ardsans hardly earned 
Rs, 25 per month. But World War II created a war-time 
boom in their trade. Consequently! Sankheda and Bahadurpur 
products regained much of their lost markets, especially in toys. 
Their monthly earning has now risen to Rs. 50. But once the 
normal conditions are restored) these artisans are* afraid that they 
will not' 'be able to keep hold over their toy markets. They 
therefore need direction about carving new designs, new shapes 
and new models. They also want to learn the art of painting. 

The Sales Depot^ ,of the Baroda State stocks Rs. {100 to 
Rsi 150 worth articles of these artisans. After selling this stock 
it asks for the further stock of the same amount. In this 
connection mstead of first taking the goods on credit and giving 
money to ^e poor artisans after the sales realisation, it would 
be better if the State's Department makes cash purchase and 
then stocks the goods for sale in its Sales Depot. The State will 
not be required to invest much as there are only 20 artisans, 
(or in all 15 families) at Sankheda, while the artisans will find 
a great relief from this cash payment, 

More important from the point of view of arc is the making 
of tin colour! which happens to be the trade secret of Sankheda 
artisans. These artisans want some, convenient implement to 
make holesl in wood. They have; to. give the required shapes, to 
timber by the hrning process. For this they urge the introducr 
tion. of at least one lathe at .Sankheda. ^But owing . to the 
absence, of electric , suppfy at this centre, the fatter, demand 
cannot be fulfilled at this sti^. 

Gart.Makix^ 

Cart making once formed one of the Important main stays 
of urban and rural carpenters. But the demand for cart has 
greatly declined during die last 40. years because of the develop- 
ment of faster means of communications like railways, omni- 
buses anQ motor lorries. The carts no longer hold their former 
monopoly as the carriers of passenger and goods traffic. For- 
merly the, , rural carpenters used to make, spinning wheels and 

• 'Vikriydaya*. 
t 'Kallniao Rung' 
t "Pctch Pacii’» 
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wooden boxes. But these articles ^re no longer in great demand. 
In thc< coastal districts they used to make small boatSi but this 
trade is also badly affected. Moreover, because of the imports of 
readymade doors and windows, those carpenters who engaged 
themselves in making building materials are also hard hit in 
their business. Hence the main function o( the carpenters in mosD 
of the Gujarat villages is to repair the agriculturists' implements, 
and carts and to act aa architects and fitters for any new build- 
ings being constructed. Under the drcumstances the earnings 
of rural carpenters have gone down considerably. They 
varied from Rs, 10 to 20 per month in 1938 and their position 
was going from bad to worse. But the war has turned the tide 
to their advantage and their earnings have risen to Rs. 40 or 
Ri, 50 per month. This is however a temporary fillip. In order 
to stabilise their position in the rural economy of the Province, 
these carpenters require guidance for diverdag their attention 
to the production of new articles like cricket bats, balls, pob 
sticks, etc. If they pick up this art they will easily meet the 
demands of our sports «nd games. They can, if properly 
guided, also make toys and furniture. 

Bulsar, Surat, Kalol, Radhanpur, Vadali, Vankaoer .and 
Kadod are the cart making centres of Gujarat. But its more 
important and better known centres are Talaochora, Mandvi, 
Valam, Vyara, Godhra, Bhalej, Amod and Palanpur.* Amod 
and Palanpur have specialised in making light on passenger 
cartst while other centres have mostly concentrated on makr 
ing heavy or load carrying carts.1 The raw macerlals requir- 
ed Jn cart making are ^tanachh,* ^sag' and.'*kher’ wood. Tana- 
chh' is used for making body of a cart and* 'sag' and *kher' wood 
are used for making its wheels. Other raw materials needed 
are hardware ;produccs,, mainly nails, rails, bars and rings. 

It takes a whole month for one. artisan to complete one 
load-carrying cart, which in .1938 
Its raw materials used to cost Rs. 55. Therefore thei inde- 
pendent artisan earned Rs. 45 per month. But the average 
monthly income of an artisan was hardly Rs. 30 to 35 as the 

* Other iinport«nt centres of the Falanpdr Stite are Sasaii, Takarvadi, 
Lakhampara, Chadokha and Jagatia. 
t *Damanis' 

} 'Malgadts'. 
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artisan who is confined only to cart making spends Cmr montlu 
of the rainy scawn mostly in cutdng wood into pieces of requir- 
ed sizes. The process of seasoning is thus a very laborious one 
and takes a fairly long time. As during World War 11 the 
milintry'm particular made a heavy demand upon the existing 
transport facilities^ the faster means of communication were ;ioCf 
easily available for the transfer of civilian goods. That is how 
cart transport got a very good fillip. There was a great demand 
f(V carts, and a cart which was worth Rs. 100 in 1938 began to 
fetch Rs.' 200 or even Rs. 225. On account of this rise in the price 
of a cart, the monthly income of an independent artisan in the 
cart making industry has ri$en< to Rs. 75. The busy season in 
which orders for new carts' are received lasts from October to 
April and marked for carts' are* local as well as provincial. 

But the utility of the cart as a means of transport Is bound 
to diminish with the development of faster means of communica^ 
dons like railways and omnibuses. 

Coach Making 

Just like carts, coaches were also in great demand up to the 
Victorian Age. Stage coaches were 'available for travelling over 
great distances. But their importance as a means of transport 
declined with the construction of the railways and the establish- 
ment of the bus services during the latter half of the 19ch 
century. Thenceforward 'there is a general fall in the demand 
for coaches and coach making has declined at every centre of 
Gujarat. This tendency has become more conspicuous after 1920; 

TmpoTtant Centres"; Burat, Ahmedabad, Baifoda and 
Bulsar are the important coach making centres of Gujarat, with 
about’ SO concerns in all, employing approximately 250 artisans. 
But these concerns no longer concentrate aolely upon coach 
making'; they also undertake to make carts or cart-wheels. 

Raw Materials and E^ipment: Raw materials required by 
these (ftne^nsmatniy consist of^timheri especially Mdabari sagi 
teakwood, kher wood and 'tiinachh*. Other raw materials required 
are iron and nickel sheets, nails and screws; rubber tyres, steel 
rods, chrwnc, coir fibres, dyes and jute doth. All thes eraw mate- 
rials are purchased by coach makers from the local markets. The 
wood required in coach making comes mostly from the Parjeh 
Mahal and Dang fo^ts. '^he implements required la coach makii^ 
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consistDf sawj hammer, axe, anvil, needles, £les, sand papers, etc. 

Produothn and itfar^e^ : It took one month for the 
artisan to make a coach worth Rs. 295 for which he obtained 
Rs. 360 In the )'ear 1938. His remuneration was therefore 
Rs. 6S in that month in which he could engage himself 
solely in coach making. However, the 'rate> of new coach making 
had gone down on an average to 4 per Karkhatia and for the, 
remaining part of the year coach mixers got only coach and cart 
rq)air work. Petrol was available at 10 as. a gallon and a tax^ 
was available at 4 as. a mile during the years 1936 and 1937. 
The coach makers carried on their business' during these years of 
depression only because it was their hereditary occupation. At 
one time it, also appeared that coach making was on the verge 
of extinction. But World War II gave a great fillip to this indos- 
try. The price of a' coach that was sold at Es. 360 ia W3B rose 
to Rs. 700 and even to Rs. SOO during .this peKod. Consequently, 
the remuneration of coach-makers has gone up. They now earn 
more than Rs. 100 per month. But this is a temporary phase. 
Market for the coach is provincial. This industry i$ likely to 
get a setback in the near future when normal conditions arc 
restored and more petrol and more cars are again available.. 

Motor Body .Building 

This industry Is of comparatively recent origin in Gujarat, 
.started first at Ahmedahad and after 1920, with the increase 
of bus services in Gujarat, it has spread into vaHoos centres . 
Motor body building is now carried on at Ahmedahad by 4 
Karkhanas, and at Surat by 4, at Baroda by 3, and at Nadiad by 
one. In aH about 200 persons are engaged In this industry 
As the demand for bus services is fast growing this industry 
has good chances for its development in the near future. 

Nature of Work : Motor body builders receive plans and 
orders for the motor bodies from (i) local customers, 00 
bodies or (hi) automobile repair works. The varloiA ports 
needed for the construction of a motor body are purchased 
from local markets. The Karkhandars enter into contract with 
their customers to build a motor body and they fulfil their 
contract with the help of carpenters, painters, blacksmiths and 
cushion makers Thus the employees in a motor body building 
Earkhana are not permanent. 
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Ravr Materiah and Equipment : The following a&e the 
main r^w materials required by them. Malbarl timber, iron 
sheets, nails, setews, handles *and bars, dye-stulF, lining cloth, 
leather and mirrors. Their equipment consists of * bhida ^ 'sigra* , 
bolts, screws, iron sheets, curtain rollers, etc. They generally 
employ one mochu or leather worker, one blacksmith, one 
painter, '4 or 5 carpenters and one coolie. Thus they engage 
the services of- about 9 to 10 workers per Karkhana, These 
ardsaas bring th^ir Therefore the Karkhandars ore 

not required to inve^ra^^n the tools or equipment. 

Economic 'CQnditionof theWorkdre before the War : 
Carpenters and blacksmiths were paid fie. 1-12' to 2-4 daily 
wages in 1938. During those. days by Investing about Re. 1,500 
in raw materials a Karkhandar used to earn about Rs. 80 to 90 
per month. If new orders were not received he got enough 
repair work to mn his Karkhana throughout the year. 

/"resent Condiffcm : However, World War II made a 
heavy demand upon the existing transport facilities of the 
country, which, moreover, still continues. This has increased 
the demand for motor bodies. All throughout the war period, 
motor body building Karkhanas have remained very busy. 
They arc now paying Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3-8 to carpenters 
and blacksmiths. The cushion makers and painters are paid in 
lump sum according* to the size of a. motor body. The income 
of a Karkhandar who used to earn Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 in 1938 has 
risen to about Rs. 200 per month. 

Financial Needs : Usually half of the contract price for 
the construction of a motor body is received in advance. There^ 
fore the problem of finance doss not trouble them.- When orders 
arp given by the transport companies, they usually supply adl 
the required materials to the Karkhandars.. Carpenters and 
blacksmiths bring their own tools. Therefore the Karkhandars 
hardly get any occasion to borrow money from local shroffs. 
The period required to build a particular motor body naturally 
depends upon its size and shape and the number of artisans 
employed for making it. 

Special Probhms of the Akmsdabad Motor Body 
Buildfiia : According (o the Ahmedabnd motor body builders 
their position was far better some eight years ago. Before the 
Ahracdabad Bu; Corporatipn came into existence there was no 
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stipulation regarding the model and size of a motor body. Bih 
owners were at liberty to 'choose any Karkhandar for motor 
body building and the motor body builders could devise new 
designs and make new models. As they could take the initia- 
tfvcj they had free scope for the display of their art and 
in building the motor bodies. But the cut-throat competition 
that enaued among the private bus owners forced all the bus 
owners of Ahmedabad to join hands and to establish their own 
'corporation’. The local municipality also intervened; it hxed 
the size and model of a motor body and its seating accom- 
modation. As model, seating accommodation, etc. were hence- 
forward to be constructed according to the rules laid down by 
the local body, various Motor Companies with limited liability 
came into existence at Ahmebabad. The iadependeat body 
builders could not compete with these joint-stock companies. 
Thus though these companies ultimately get their work doiK 
through these motor body builders, the independent status of 
the motor body builders is aflFcctcd. Most of them’ ‘now work 
as salaried mechanics' or wage earners in these joint-otock work- 
shops. If they try to stick to their independent status their 
tenders are generally not accepted. The growth of joint-stock 
worbhops has thus reduced the motor body buil^r lio the 
position of a wage earner at Ahmedabad. This ishowevpr 
an inevitable change in the economic transition. 

Furniture Making 

The census returns give us the. due that fiW persons are 

veA 

In Gujarat. But among these workers 134 are carriage paln- 
lers and upholsterers. The remaining 750 are therefore cabinet 
or furniture makers. ■ Thus furniture making is a growing 
industry in Gujarat. In .small towns the carpenters do make 
chairs, tables, etc., but furniture making does not form their 
main occupation at such small centres. 

Important Centres : Gujarat’s leading furniture making 
centres are Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, Godhra, Sankheda, 
Bulsar and Patan. Ahmedabad, being the capital dty and the 
highly industrialised centre of Gujarat, stands first as regards 
si^ and output in this industry, tliere are about 22 large and 
75 small concerns at this centre. 

19 
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Raw MaffirtaU and Implements: The raw juaterials 
raquired by this indjistry are Malhari sag; and tcakwood of suit- 
able size (in cubic feet); iron wares, viz. nails, screws, bandks, 
hinges, chains, etc., mirrors, polishing material and sand papers. 
These are mostly purchased from the local market. Practically all 
^ the wood requirement of this industry is supplied by the Gujarat 
forests. The implements required consist of a compass, drills, 
hies, IngaJ’s ‘bhido’, 'rahdo’/sayad^fS^||ym^>'pha’/okari', etc. 

System of Wa^e Payment : large Karkhanaj 

employ more than 30 carpenters each, while smaller ones 
employ about IS to 20 carpenters, whose wages varied according 
to their skill from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8 in 1938.' But after the out- 
break of World War H, they are getting Ri. 2 to Rs. 3-8 
according to their skill and “efficiency. In some Karklwnis wages 
ilt pud on piece rate. But this depends upon the nature of 
work and the type of production. 

The economic conditipn of an independent artisan in this 
industry varies from centre to centre. During the year 1938 his 
Income was about Rs. 50 per month at Ahmcdabnd, Rs. 40 at 
Surat and Rs. 30 at Olpad. This variation is partly due to the 
dlffierence in the stand^d of Kvii^ nt these centres and partly 
due to the difference in (1) the quality of output, (2) the capa- 
city for capital investment, and (3) the' demand for the goods in 
the local markets. However^ after rhe out-break of war, on 
acrount of (t) the greater demand for furniture from rJie 
wartime departments and offices and also (iQ the general rise in 
commodity prices and hence in the cost of living, their income 
has practically doubled at all the above centres. 

Maiketing Methods: The big Karkhanas have their 
own showrooms for display of up-to4atc ihriilturc manufactured 
“by them. The cost of the showroom provides some ckie about 
the capacity and the financial position of the Karkhandar, 
About 60' per cent of the work done in these Karkhanas is for 
orders Received from the local mills, offices, hotels, schools and 
colleges and only 40 per cent of the manufactured articles arc 
sold through the “showrooms. The independent artisans In this 
Industry mostly make furniture to brder. They lust‘ receive 
the orders and then set about executing them. 

Dominance of BoOibay Furniture in the Ahmedabad 
Market r It is however stated that 60 per cent flf the furni- 
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tore rcquiremencs of {he Ahmedabsd market are met hy the' 
Bombay furniture makers. Bombay furniture is given prefe- 
rence in the Ahmedabad market because of its workmanship and 
ultra modern patterns. Besides, the Bombay futniture makers 
are very prompt in the execution of orders. Even the Ahine* 
dabad Karkbandors confess that they are unable to make fur- 
niture according to .the instructions and requirements of their 
customers and that Bombay furniture makers are more efficient 
in this respect. Furniture making is mostly In the hands of the 
uneducated and conservative Karkbandars who cannot make 
furnihire of new patCema. Opportunities should be provided 
to them to get conversant with the literature on furniture 
making. Journals on modern decorative and home furnishing 
trades giving latest designs and patterns should be made avail- 
able to them.* For, if the quality of output is improved there 
is a great scope for its development at Ahmedabao. 

Bobbin Making 

History : From the very beginning' of tlie textile mill 
industry in India mill machinery parts were imported from for- 
eign countries. Bobbins likewise were imported from England 
and Japan and no effort was made to produce them in India. 
During World War I Japan remained a neutral country and it 
supplied most of the needs of our mih industry. But during 
World War II, foreign imports began to decline from the year 1938 
onwards and they practically ceased by 1943. For a time the textile 
mills palled on with their old reserves; but later on it became neces- 
sary for them to somehow get the bobbins from home markets. 

Orianisation : The first enterprise in bobbin making 
was made by the Metto Wood Works at Kalol in 1941. This 
venture proved a huge success. Consequently, a large number 
of /manders who had some connections with the textile Brills 
opened bobbin works in Ahmedabod in partnership with the 
local carpenters. Thus there was a mushroom growth <ff bobbin 
making factories in Gujarat In all about ^ to ^90 factories 
came into existence at various centres like Ahmedabad, Nav- 
sari, Billmora, Nadlad, Kalol, Surat, Broach and Baroda. 

^ Raw Maieriala and Equ^ment : The primary reason 

* Report of the Bombay Economic and Induitrial Server Coc^mittcc: 

Vol. 11 (Aliniedaba4i p. li. 
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£Dr the remarkable development of bobbin making Is the 
avai^bility of ch^ap wood in abundance in Gujarat forests and 
secondly the simple equipment needed in the manufacture of 
bobbins. The wood used for bobbin making is cither yellow 
wood/kalom’, or ^kanaj' obtained from the local markets to 
which it 18 Imported from the Dang, Godhra and Rajptpla 
forests. It was sold at Rs. 10 per cubic yard* in 1938. But 
owin^ heavy demands, and the difficulties in obtaining wagon 
supplies for dvil purposes, its price o^^|y to Rs. 95 in 1943 

For painting the bobbins, polisnij^materials like varnish 
and sand paper ait purchased from the local market; and if 
the bobbin shields (of iron or copper) are not manufactured 
within the bobbin factory, they are ajso purchased from the 
local market. All tKe drills in the bobbin factory are run by 
electricity. Electric motors or dynamos are* therefore purchased 
by all the bobbin factory owners. Usually their equipment 
consists of an oil engine, a bent saw and an automatic turning 
lathe. About Rs. 3 lakhs are estimated to have been Invested 
in the bobbin factories equipment in Gujarat. 

Labour; Since bobbin making is a new industry, the high 
wages offered by it attracted a large number of labourers. The 
average rate of wages was Rs. 2 per day in 1941, but it rose to 
As. 3 in 1943. On account of the handsome wages offered in 
these faetpriesj the wages of the caipencers in other wood works* 
aUo rose to the level of Rs. 2 or 3 per day. 

Siite Intervention : The Bombay Government passed 
the Bobbin Control Order on 27th April 1943; By this Order 
tliey regulated 'the price of each type of bobbin. In additionY 
they made it compulsory for the bobbin manufacturers toi take 
pirmits for the sale of their bobbins' and they also required the 
sellers and the buyers to fill up some prescribed schedules. On 
account of Government intervendon and regulation, a number 
of factories closed their doorsf at. the various centres of Gujarat 
It is repoi^d, however, that such factories were mostly manU' 
facturing very infetior quality goods, 

* ‘Gaj’. 

t In 1943 there were about 80 to 90 bobbin factories in Gujarat. 

There were about ^ to 60 factories at Ahaiedabad, 9 to lO at 

Navsarl, 4 to 5 at Billimori, 4 at Katol, 4 at Surat, 3 at Nadiadi 
' 3 at Broach and 3 at Baroda. 
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Pxesent Poaition t The present estimate of botbin 
factories In Gujarat is as under.^ 


Centre 

Na cif' Bobbin 
Factories 

Centre 

No< of Bobbin 
Factories 

Ahmedabad 

31 

Madiad 

3 

^Narsari 

5 

Kalol 

3 

^rat 

4 

Baroda 

3 

Bilimora 

3 

Broach 

.2 

In all about 50 factories are at present working in Gujarat 


while about 40 factories have been dused since 27th April 1943. 

V7orJang of the Industry : The yearly consumption of 
wood by these bobbin factories is estimated at Rs. 75,000, while 
their consumption of copper and iron rims, paints, etc. is esti- 
mated at Rs. 45,000. If the labour charges are added to the 
cost of the raw materials, the price of the bobbins on an avir- 
age comes to Rs. 20 per gross. The total monthly production 
of bobbins in Gujarat, is estimated at 15,000 gross or 150 boxes/ 
.Out of 150 boxes manufactured in Gujarat about fl) are produc- 
ed at Ahmedabad and 90 at pther centres. The total number 
of workers employed in bobbin factories is estimated at 15,000 
and the average selling price of bobbins per gross is Rs. 35. 
The total monthly sale of bobbins by Gujarat factories stands 
at Rs. SflOfiOO, 

Market: Markets for the Gujarat bobbins are mainly 
provincial and to a certain extent inter-provincial. About 5i ^ 
10 per cent production is sold in the upcountry centres. In the 
order of their merit Ahmedabad, Bombay,. Indore and Central 
India mills are the chxf consuming centres of Gujarat bobbins. 
The bobbin manufacturers mostly sell their goods for cash direct- 
ly to the textile mills; and when sold on credit they get their 
payments at the most within % month of the delivery of goods. 

Future* It is reported that monthly consumption of 
bobbins is 100 gross per 10,000 spindles in a mlL On tlds basis 
Ahmedabad mills require 200 boxes or 20,000 gross bobbins and 
the total consumdon of Gujarat, mills comes to 250 boxes or 
25^00 gross per month. As the present factories produce only 
fSO boxes or 15,000 gross bobbins per month, there is a very 
good scope for development’ of the bobbin industry in Gujarat. 
* Each box containa 100 groia. ^ 
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At present Ahmedabad mills are importing foreign bobbins cn a 
considerable scale every year. 

The entire technique of the industry as it 'S run today is 
reported to be defective. (I) As the bobbin mamifactuters are 
ignorant about the fldentliic seasoning process, more breakages 
occur in the procew of bobbin making. The unseasoned or 
partly seasoned wood often breaks while on the drill, which adds 
considerably to the cost of raw ^ machinery of 

the bobbin factories is of local make. It is not upto the mark. 
Bobbins must have their holes in the exact centre. But because 
of defective machinery, they are often made off the mark, 
during the turnir^ process. As a result the quality of the output 
suffers. (3) Only two factories at Ahmedabad have made pro- 
vision for spray painting by machine, the rest of the factories 
in Gujarat still resort to the dipping process. Therefore, spray 
painting should be introduced in ah the factories. (4) In order 
to reduce labour charges, as far as possible automatic 
machinery should be introduced in these factories. 

The cost of bobbins comes to Rs. 20 per gross in the 
Gujarat factories and rhdr selling price on an average is 
Rs. 35. Before the out*break of World War JI, better quality 
/oreign bobbins were sold at Rs. 4 per gross in our markets. 
Cost of production thus seems to be very low in the foreign 
countries. If wood is made available at the pre-war rate, the 
GujiU'at manufacturers can supply bobbins at half the current 
rates. But even then the Indian bobbins will not be ablp to 
compete with the foreign bobbins in price as well as quality. 
This industry therefore needs drastic rationalisation. Unless urgent 
steps are taken to put it on an equal footing with forieign facto- 
ries, there b every bkelibood of its decline in the near future. 

« StaiDp Making 

Wooden stamp making is mainly done at Ahmedabad. This 
Is beeSWe there is a greater congregation of calico-printers 
at this cenbe than at any other centre of Gujarat. The wooden 
■stamps made by carpenters are used for calico printing. So 
long as the handloom industry, and abo calico prinring, w^e 
in -a flourishing condition, this handicraft was thriving on a 
very good scale at Ahmedabad. But with the decline of the 
above industries many stamp makers got out of work and they 
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joined texdle milU, engineering £rni 9 ) etc. as wage ^rners. 
There ire at present about IS wooden stamp making Karkhanas 
at Ahmedabad which employ in all about 100 artisans. The raw^ 
material required by this industry is timber— mainly 'sag' iyjd 
teakwQod, and the implements needed are saw, axe and needles. 

The monthly income of an artisan in this industry vas Rs. 
25 in 1938 but now it has risen to Ra. 60. The market for the 
wooden stamps Is local. The local calico printers buy these stamps 
on credit and make payment in small Instalments. They make 
full payment within a year or two. The Karkhandars in this 
Industry therefore complain about the irregular payments and 
defaults in payments by their customers. They haive to 
$rnce off about 5 to 7 per cent of the sale proceeds as bad debt 
every year. However, they do keep in mind this margin while 
selling on credit. This is a cottage craft and a subsidiary 
Industry depending for its cmtence and development upon the 
conditions of the calico printing industry. 

Bamboo Work— Badcet Making, etc. 

According to the 1931 census returns 10,956 persons were 
engaged in bamboo work in Gujarat. The chief districts or 
divisions in which this industry is concentrated and the number 
of persons engaged in it are : Surat (1,410)» Navsari (1^258), 
Kaira (1|243), and Mehsana (1J097). The bamboo workers are 
scattered all throughout Gujarat and they cater to the needs of 
their local and adjoining markets. Some of the leading bamboo 
making centres of Gujarat and the number of workers engaged 
therein arc: Surat (125), Bansda ^50), Rajpipla (40), and 
Bulfar (30). 

All these centres in which there is a good congregation of 
bamboo workers are situated in South Gujarat. That is because 
South Gujarat is greatly favoured with green foliage, vege- 
tables, flowers and fruits. The fruit growers of Surat, Navsari, 
and Bulsar require baskets for exporting fruits to Bombay. 
Poultry farming is also carried on more In South Gujaraf, which 
requires special type of baskets for the export of eggs to Bom- 
bay. The bamboo workers on Sumt and Navsari side also 
make brooms and export them to Ahmedabad and Bombay. 
Besides, they make mats and mattresses from 'Khajuri leav^ 
for packing cargoes carried by country crafts- In North 
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Gujarat the baskets are mostly purchased for domestic use, 
Puring 1938 the per Capita earning from basket making was 

4 to Rs. 4*8 per month in North Gujarat, while it was a bit 
higher, about Rs. 5 to R& S-j Gujarat, on account of 
its greater demand for bam|(^rticles. 

After the out-break of war the earnings of the bamboo 
workers have risen to a considerable extent — Rs. 14 to Rs. 15 in 
North Gujarat and about Rs« to Rs. 12 \n Semth Gujarat. 
Tnere was a heavy demand for fruits from Surat and Navsari 
divisions by the. military headquarters at Bombay, which created 
a very heavy demand for bamboo baskets. The in dustry 
is llkdy to ^velop on a considerable scale, if fmit and flower 
growing as well as poultry farming are encouraged round about 
Surat, Navsari and Bubar areas. Bamboo work is not very 
paying, and as a cobtage industry it is mosdy a family occupa> 
tion. The females of the Harijans,* Vitoliyas, Vansfodas and 
the Kaliparajst occupy themselves in bamboo work. During 
monsoon they work as agricultural labourers— for harvesting, 
weeding and scattering* They are illiterate and poor. They 
cannot make fancy articles of bamboos. Unless they are taught 
the art of making- hats, toys, balls, etc., there is no possibility 
of creating a new demand for bamboo wares made by them. 
Technical and industrial schools should therefore be opened at 
some convenient centres like Surat, Navsari and Bulsatf, 


* Rhiii|i0 ind Dlieds 
I Konkini^ Gomti. «iid Chodhata tribe*. 
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METAL WORK 

According .to the. 1931 census retunia> the total -nuiuber ol 
workers in metals in Gujarat was 15^85. This number could 
be clashed as under 

Blacksmiths 12,219 Workers in other metal3^ '212 

Workers in^brasa, copper Workers in smelting, forg- 
and bell-metal 2,723 log and rolling of Iron 

and other metals 231 
'The ‘greater congregadon of blacksmiths Is found in the 
Tallowing divisions 

No, of blacksmiths No. of blacksmiths 
Mehsana Division 2,460 Palanpur State 952 

Ahmcdabad District 1,784 Surat District 719 

Kaira District 1,121 Idar State 601 

Baroda Division 1,057 Panch Mahals '593 

Generally the blacksmiths are found scattered all over 
Gujarat; at least every, big village Has one blacksmith to cater 
to its local requirements. In the rural areas blacksmithy la a 
cottage .industry., 

When factory goods were not available, a rural blacksmith 
used to make agricultural implements like pickaites. shovels, 
axes, grass cutters, wood tapers, etc. He also made saws, 
scissors 'and knives required by the rural artisans like carpenters, 
tailors, and basket makers. In addition, he made iron frames, 
hinges, chains and articles of household requirements like nu^ 
crackers, locks, sieves, winnowing fans (iron huskers), pincers 
(sansis), ^tavethas’, *kadchhis’, etc. 3ut the demand for 
these products has been greatly curtailed on account of the 
imports of factory goods in the village markets, which arc 
favoured by the village consumers 'on account of their cheapness. 
Consequently, the village blacksmith’s position is wously 
threatened. In rural areas he now repairs agricultural imple- 
ments, makes axles for carts and iron bands for cart wheels, and 
repairs tools and implements of the village artisans. In the 
midst of scattered villages, the blacksmiths, by mutual uIlde^ 
standing, attach themselves to groups of cultivators, repair their 
implements all the year round and 'earn 3 or -4 maunds- of 'grain 
20 
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zs remuneration. They try to supffemen^heir income ev«n by 
cultivating ft snail piece of by cattle ‘breeding. 

Consequently, many of them have^Kady left their hereditary 
calling.* 

Before 1919 at most of the rural centres the blacksmiths 
used to pay 8 as. per day to the labourers who helped them in 
the various processes. But when after 1919- the decline in 
bullock-cart transport further;' affected them, they hardly 
required any assistance, and whenever they employed an outside 
labourer, they used to pay him 4 as. per day. ’The income 
of a village blacksmith in Gujarat varied from Rs. 15 to 
30 in. 1938. It also varied from centre to centre in conformity 
with the local requlnements. However, after the out-break of 
World War II (i) the stoppage of foreign imports, (ii) conse- 
quent rise in the demand for indigenous iron wares and (iii) the 
rise in commodity prices, have together turned the tide in Jiia 
favour. New demands are created for agricultural implements, 
locks, razors, knives, scissors, etc. Henoe his earning in the 
rural centres now varies from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per month and 
die village labonrer who helps him in blacksmithy earns 12 asl 
to Re. 1 per day. 

The condition of the blacksmiths in the urban areas ie com- 
paratively better as they can undertake the manufacture of iron 
.trunks, tins, buckets, shelves, safes, cabinets, mill machinery 
parts, as 'wdl as soldering, joining, repairing, etc. In engi- 
neering workshops and in various iron and brass metal works, 
jthey earn good incomes as wage-earners. Thus city lifie has 
opened new avenues o^ occupation for these artisans and it has 
also provided them with many specialised jobs. 

Manufacture of Mill Machinery^Parts 

In Gujarat there are' 5 Engineering worbhopsf employing 
225 persons. They do general repairs and side by side produce 

* At Bot&ad, Nadiod, Halol wd the vatioM 'other centres of Gqjatat 
bladsmitlu arp found working bb goldsmitha. They sre known a» 
Tuhar-Soois'. At Lunawade, Himetnagar, Pa-can and Sancrampur. 
bUckBmlths jnakc silver ornaments, while ac Halol the tnajority of 
thf bfacksmitha are' at present engaged in carpetrtry. 
t Vide The Non-seisonal Faccoriea Liars of the flricish Diatricta and 
The Large-scalet and Small-scale Establishments in the. B a rods State. 
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some articles from scr^p and cast iron. One such worbhop 
produces mainly bolts; the other two, crude oil engines, sngar- 
eanc cnishers and electric pumping sftts; and the remaining two 
manufacture shafting pulleys, coLumns and brackets reqaiiied 
for structural purposes in textile mills. In addition, there, are 14 
Mechanical workshops* better known as Iron and. Brass 
Foundries, employing about 400 persons. These workshops arc 
mostly doing repair- work, and on a small scale they ako 
manufacture articles by casting iron and brass metals. As most 
o( the spinning machinery parts abc imported from foreign 
countries, they have a very good scotJc for manufacturing these 
articles in Gujarat^if helped by a sympathetic Government 
policy and by adequate protection against foreign imports. 

Mill Machinery Parts 

The manufacture of mill machii^cry parts is of compara- 
tively recent origin In Gujarat. Vhis is one of the new 
ocqipations which modern industrialisation has opened up for 
blacksmiths residing in the textile mill centres. As Ahmcdabad 
is the leading textile centre, thi% industry has naturally 
concentrated more at Ahmcdabad th^n at any other centre of 
Gujarat. There arc about 75 K^rkhanas at Ahmedabadt 
employing in all SOO persona. In aiJditiqn, there are 5 such 
eoncema; at Surat, 3 at Bulsar and 2 at Nadiad. 

Raw Ijfatetiah : Raw materials required by these co4' 
cems are chiefly ‘beed' iron or scrap irtji, (broken mill machinery 
parts), pig iroiu (Tatars), and coal. They are -mostly purchased 
from the local dealers, according to monthly requirements; and 
the finance is mostly provided by the proprietors of the conceriw. 

Equipment : The equipment of the mill machinery parts 
manufacturing concerns consists of plt<tting» machines, boring or 
drilling machines, milling or cutting machines, grinding machi: 
nes, cutters, files, lathes, crucibles,. furnaces, dies, etc. The cost 
of thdr equipment varies from Rs. 4/x)0 to - Rs. 6,000. 

Products : These concerns manufacture twist wheels, 
pinions, gearing wheels, brackets and Various' other spinning and 
weaving mill machinery parts. They receive orders directly 

* See Note* en /5/, * 

t Mill machiDcry parts marwfacturers that tbont 55 years ago 

this iodwtry was first started by Mf. Mietri at Ahmedibai 
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/ram the mills or mill agents or the mill gin store suppliers. 

^otkin^ oi the ladnetiy : About half of the manu-' 
factuTcrs at Ahmedabad are ownefTS of small concerns who used 
to earn Rs. 75 to Rs. 80 per month in 1938. Others^ ^accord 
ing to their Investments, used to earn Rs. 100 to Rs. 20C per 
month. The labourers employed by them earned Ha. 30 to 35 
per month. 

However^ with the out-break of 'war there was complete 
stoppage of foreign imports of mill machinery parts. On the 
other hand, textile mills got more orders for cloth from tKc 
military quariera. '^'hey therefore began to run their machi- 
nery in double shift and thus created a heavy demand for 
parts. (I) Vhe increase in demand, (ii) rise in the price of the 
raw materials, especially, pig iron, scrap iron and coal, and (iii) 
rise in the commodity prices on account of Inflation, had 
far-rcaching effects upon the working of this industry. The 
wages of workers in these factories rose to Rs. 2 to 3 per day, 
while the earnings of their proprietors have increased three to 
four times the pre-war level. 

Condition of the Laboureis : The labourers in 'this 
Industry had to work unduly long, 12 to 14 hours a day. 
They did not get regular payments and their wages were paid 
to them as lace as 2 to 3 months.* But the **Iron and Brass 
Workers tJnlon'' which was organised during the year 1941 has 
brought about* some improvement in their conditions. It has 
succeeded in enforcing (i) a nine hour working day, (ii) regular 
payment of wages, (iii) a six hour day for children under 
protected age, and (iv) higher wages along with dearness 
allowance. 

S'cope : Some of the mill owners of Ahmedabad are of 
the opinioa that English casting processes are better and the 
English mill miichine*'y partt are of superior quality because 
more durable. Moreover, unlike the mill machinery parts manu- 
factured Rt Ahmedabad, English pinions, twist wheels, etc. are 
more c\'en and exact In snt and weight, yielding easy move- 
meiit for their machinery, freedom from jerks, etc. The black- 
smiths who manufacture these latter are illiterate, their equip- 
ment is of old pattern and they are not aware of the availability 
of cither better equipment or of tools. They thus need proper 
• *Awb* Weekly, 20th April 1941 iwuc, 

4 
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guidance if their goods are to match. Hagllsh goods m quality. 
Given such guidance, this industry will expand considerably. 
There is also scope for manufacturing those mill machinery parts, 
which arc hitherto limpor ted from foreign countries. 

Trunk. Manufacturing 

It is already acknowledged on all hands that railways 
developed the markets for factory goods. They opened up the 
interior markets and pat the villages into direct contact with 
the towns. They thus fostered travelling habits — nay,- even 
neces^tated travels— ;by making labour more mobile. With 
the movement of population from one part of the country to 
another, wooden boxes were found totally inconvenient for 
carrying goods; and there arose a great demand for iron and steel 
crunks. To meet this demand trunk manufacture is carried on 
in different parts of Gujarat and the following arc its present 
outstanding trunks manufacturing centres > 


Centre No. of Tnmb Manu- 

Centre 

No. of Trunk manu- 

facturing Concerns 


facturing Concerns 

Ahmedabad 

U 

Nadiad 

1 

Surat 

6 

Zalod 

i 

Baroda 

5 

Bulsar 

1 

Broach 

4 

flatan 

1 

Godhra 

2 

Mehsana 

1 


However, except at Ahmedabad, Surat and Baroda, at all 
other centres the trunk manufacturing concerns also manufacture 
iron safes, tubs, cupboard, etc. Pence to study the existing 
conditions of trunk manufacturing industry in its proper 
perspectives Ahmedabad and Surat.are the proper centres. Add 
Ahmedabad happens to be the leading centre in this connection^ 
Oiianiaation : This industry Is mostly m tlie hands of 
the Bohra merchants who are dealing In trunks, buckets, 
umbrellas and In cutlery.» These '.dealers are generally 'very 
wdl-to-do and they invest .their personal capital in thfir trade 
and industry. They have their own trunk making Karkhanas. 
Such Karkhanas are thus mostly proprietary concerns in Gujarat. 

Rav Materials : They require as raw materials iron 
sheets, bel-tcl, zinc osde and dyes. Jn addition, they also need 
hooks, nails, chains, hinges and steels strips and rods ('khilasari 
tar') . Mostly they purchase these raw materials from the local 
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markets, but five big trunk merchants and Karkhatidars of 
Ahmedabad order their iron and steel requirements directly from 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works. 

Equipment ; Their equipment consists chiefly of the 
cutting and folding machines. They also keep vices, hammers, 
anvils, files, sandpapers, fuel, etc. Generally the artisans bring 
their own tools; therefore they have not to invest much in the 
equipment. Thdr usual investment in the equipment varies 
between Rs. 2,000 and 3000. 

Production ; Ahmedabad's trunk production stood at 
Rs. 1,50,000 in I93S and its requirements of iron sheets and 
wire at Rs, 80,000. However, after the oui^break of World War 
II, prices of these materials have gone very high, and at times 
it was very difficult to get them even at these prices. Thus 
although according to the labour employed the industry has 
practically stayed at its pre-war level, the prices of its products 
are four fimes higher. 

Labour : The industry employs artisans who know trunk 
making, and a number of coolies to help them. The method 
of labour employment is however typical. There is one head 
foreman usually called ^Mukadam'. Ke was paid Rs. 75 to 
Rs. 100 per month in "1938, but now he .Is paid Rs, 300, The 
assistant artisans (‘KarigarsO are pmd on piece rate. On an 
average they used to earn between Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 in 1938; 
but now they earn Rs. 75 to Rs, 150 per month. In the brisk 
season the various processes of trunk^making are divided among 
the workmen. E. g. cutting is done by one group, of 
men, while folding is done by another group and painting by 
a third. Usually the labourers form parties of 7,. 8 or 10 and 
take up on lot the work for (a) colouring, (b) fixing hinges, 
hooks, etc. or (c) for making the trunk models of a particular 
rsiie. Child labour Is practically absent in this industry. On the 
whole this industry at present employs 800 to 900 persons. 

Market : The trunk manufacturers of Ahmedabad 
reported that in Gujarat trunk making was first started at 
Ahmedabad. Upto i919 the Ahmedabad manufacturers earned 
handsome profits from this industry. On an average they used 
to earn 'I to 15 per cent on their investments, when there were 
only 5 of them. Gradually >their number rose to 18 and trunk 
making was also started at various other centres of Gujarat 
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and Kathiawar, vtz. fiorsadi Nadiad, Anand, Surat, Rajkot and 
Verawal. These markets were thus lost Ahmedabad which 
fovmd reduction in orders to the extent of Rs. W),C00 to 
every year. As a result, in 1938 tbttr margin, of profit stood 
hardly at 7 peticenc on thetr total investment. 

Scope ; This industry has shown gradual expansion. The 
demand for trunks is increasing; and with the growth of 
travelling habits among* the public and with the increase in the 
mobility of labour, it wll! grow still more. The post-war drive 
towards industrialisation is likely to achieve this objective. 
There is however a great need for the manufacture of fashion- 
able steel hand bags. This industry also needs the establish- 
ment of a 'Trunk Manufacturers' Association” in order to en- 
force rules and regulations for observation by trunk manufac- 
turers so that the quality of their out-put may not suffer. 

Safe ai:d Cabinet Making 

About 1920 there were only 2 safe manufacturers at 
Ahmedabad. But later on, on account of the increase in the 
demand for safes, new concerns came into existence and at pre- 
sent there are 13 of them at this centre. 

Sale manufacturing is also earned on to a limited extent at 
other centres of Gujarat But besides safes, they make cabinets 
and cash boxes as well. So safe making does not form their sole 
occupation. There are 4 such safes and cabinets manufacturing 
Concerns at Surat, 1 at Nadiad, 1 at Sulsar, 1 at Patan^ 1 at 
Broach, 2 at GixUira, I at Deogad3ariya, 3 at Balasinor, 1 at 
Thasra, I at Dakor and 1 at Zalod. From Rmong these concerns, 
the Zaiod and Godhra concerns also make trunks, while the 
Nadiad concern, in addition to safe and cabinets, manufactures 
locks, and cash boxes. 

Raw materiaJ$f Equipment, ,Bic, : The raw materials 
required by the Karkhandars mainly consist of the Tata iron, 
polishing and soldering materiah, dyes and dye-stuifs, aqd coal. 
They are mostly purchased from the local market. The machi- 
nery employed is the same as found in other iron works. It 
consists of drill machines, cutters, hammers, files, anvil, furnace, 
tools and electric motor. 

Production ; The Karkhandar in this industry (a) runs 
the shop, (b) organises the Karkhana, (c) purchases the required 
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raw mat^iaU and (d) makes payment to the artisans and 
the labourers. He is therefore the dealer in finished products 
as well as the organiser and financier of the industry. 

For manufacturing a safe weighing 15 maunds 

1 labourer and 1 artisan take 15 days. Such a safe used to 
cost to the Karkhandar Rb. 90 in 1938 and it used to fetch 
Rs. 105. He therefore earned Rs. 15 on it C’o the labourer 
employed in safe making he used to pay Rs. M per day and to 
the artisan Rs. 2-8. Usually a Karkhandar, with an investment 
of Rs. 5,000 and with the help of 2 or 3 labourers and 2 artisans 
used to earn Rs. 100 permonih in 1938. 

After the out-break of war, price of iron rose to an unpre- 
cedented level. As a result the Government of India had to 
intervene. They fixed the prices of most of the commodities 
like dyes and dye-stuiFs, coal, iron ingots, sheets and wires, etc'. 
Besides, on account of inflation there was also a general rise in 
commodity prices. Hence the cost of living of the masses has 
risen 3 to 4 times the pre-war level, and the labourers in this 
industry are now paid Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 and the artisans Rs, 3^8 
to Rs. 4 per day. The earnings of the Karkhandars and their 
investments in the industry have increased at least four times 
as compared to their pre-war scale, On the whole' this Industry 
today maintains about 200 to 225 persons in Gujarat and the 
average number of persons employ^ in an AKmedabad iCar- 
khana comes to 7. ^ 

Market : Upto about 1925 traders from Marwad, Delhi 
and Agra used to visit Ahmedabad to purchase safes and 
cabinets. But later on these customers have become rare. 
Therefore mostly the market for safes and cabinets is 
now local and provincial. Generally there is a greater' demand 
for the cabinets rather than for the safes, as the latter 
are required only by rich people for the safe-custody of their 
ornaments and valuables. Cabinets arc required for preserving 
ofiice cjpeuments, and iron cupboards for the safe custody of 
clothes, and the demand for these is naturally greater. About 
75 per cent production at most of these centres therefore can- 
sists of iron cupbroads and cabinets. But as the market for 
these very heavy and durable articles is limited, generally a 
safe maker accepts contracts for repairing and welding machine 
parts. 
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The AKtnedabad Safe Manufacturers' Association has* re- 
cently beem formed which is of great help to the safe manufac- 
tuTcre of* Ahmebadad for securing iron and steel sheets at a fair 
price. As this is a growing industry it is necessary to form one 
such association of the All-Gujarat Safe and Cabinet Manufac- 
turers in order to regulate its interoal* working and especially 
the quality and price of the* output. This will assure standard 
quality the customers and stop internal unfair competition. 

Bucket, Tub and Tm Manufacturing 

In almost- every small town of Gujarat the Bohras are en- 
gaged in making tins, as also in making photo frames and iron 
sieves and in repairing stoves and umbrellas. Their earning va- 
ries from centre to centre, but it mostly depends upon their 
capital investment. They used to earn Rs. 25 to Ra, 40 jn 1938. 
But now their earning has risen to Rs. 80 to Rs. 90 per month. 
In the beginning of the present, century out markets were hea- 
vily glutted with the foreign, buckets and tubs mostly imported, 
from Germany, But when the Tata Iron and Steel 'VVorks Ltd. 
began to manufacture iron sheets, workshops for tub and 
bucket manufacturing were established in the Western India, 
first at Bombay and then in Gujarat,at Ahmedabad. 

Raw Materials : There arc at psesent 4 Karkhanas 
manufacturing buckets and' tubs at Ahmedabad. They only 
require iron and galvanized sheets, iron wires C khilasari 
soldering material, and coal— all usually purchased from the 
local market. In the opinion of the Xarkhandats Tata galva- 
nised tin sheets are superior in quality Co foreign oacs. 

Eqtnpmenf : The machinery employed in this industry 
consists of a lathe, drilling, stampii^ and pressing machines, 
and tools like anvils, hammers, cutters (big scissors), vices, etc. 

Finance : The pre-war estimate of the investment of the 
Karkhandars in this industry, mostly their own money, was 
Rs. 1 lakh, including cost of raw materials, manufactured^ stock, 
equipment, etc. In case of need they take loans from the local 
shroffs, paying' 6 to 74 p. c. interest per annum. In their opi- 
nion the indigenous bankers are' of great service to them, while 
the j(^t-5tock banks are of very little help to the small 
industrialists. 

Labour : In all about 50 workers are employed in these 4 

* 
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Karkhanas. The artisans' and the labourers form parties of S 
to 7 and they undertalle to make some haed lot of tubs or 
buckets. On an average the artisans used to get about Re. 1-8 
to 1-12 and the labourer 10 to 14 as. per day in 1938. Now 
they earn more— the labourer Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 and the artisan 
Rs, 3 to Rs. 0-4. The artisan is paid on piece-rate but as the 
labouter’ often acts as a coolie' to bring raw materials to the 
Karkhanas or take finished products to the market, he is often 
paid time wages. But in firing such time wage due attention 
is paid to the nature of work that he is to perform. 

Market: Buckets of the Ahmedabad manufacturers are 
sold all throughout Gujarat and Kathiawar. The brisk season 
for' their* sale ia summer. Mostly hardware merchants of small 
towns of Gujarat 'and Kathiawar purchase buckets and tubs 
from the Ahmedabad Karkhandars. Before the war these 
Kakhandars’did experience competition from German goods in 
thb' field, which were of superior quality and were sold at 
competitive rates. Ahmedabad Karkhandars tried to produce 
buckets of the German pattern, but failed. Therefore this, in- 
dustry requires to be put on a scientific footing. As far as its 
technique is concerned, it has got to be placed on an equal 
footing with the foreign concerns. If this is achieved, there is 
a very good scope for the development of this industry. It 
would be interesting to note* here that' these Karkhandars have 
recently utilised their waste tin plates for manufacturing 
bobbin shields. If bobbin manufacture is put on a scientific 
footing and is encouraged, these Karkhandars are likely to be 
the largest bobbin shields suppliers in Gujarat, since they can 
nlanufacture shields with great advantage from waste tin sheets. 

Manufacture of Cutlery ; 

(a] -Rorot and Sciasors Making 
Vadnagar’ end Umercthf are the famous razor making 
centres pf ‘Gujarat. In the bygone days, they claim to have 
met all 'the needs of (i) proper Gujarat as well as (n) 
peninsular Gujaraf Even the barbers of distant places like 
Ratlom anH Indore used to purchase Gujarat razors. Upto 
World War T razors were made on a considerable scale at both 
* Id B&roda State 

t In Xalra District'— .British Gajnrat. 
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the above centres. But thereafter they lost thdr markets as 
foreiga machme'xnadfi superior quality razors began to be 
imported in large quantities in India. Consequently, there Were 
only 4 razor and scissors manufacturers at Umreth and 7 at 
Vadnagar in 1938. The annual output of razors and scissors 
of Umreth stood at Rs. 1,20D while that of Vadnagar at Rs* 
2,000. Artisans who make razors and scissors are all black- 
smiths and their .earning from razor and scissors making* stood 
at Rs. li per head per month In 1938. In addition, they 
Were earning Rs, 8 to 10 per month from the repairs of agri- 
cultural implements. Their crude, razors with round wooden 
handles were sold at Rs. .12 per dozen and they were mostly 
favoured by the village barbers. Razor making wag likely to be 
given up by these artisans within a couple of years, but the 
out-break of war gave very good impetus to this cottage 
industry, A foreign machine-made razor, available at Rs. 4 
or Rs. 5 in the market before the war, began to be sold at 
Rs. 271 As a result, about 15 to i7 blacksmiths have also 
recently organised this industry on a small-scale cottage basis 
at Ahmedabad, and they are making handsome profits .because 
of the opportunity created by World War ^I. 

Euw Mtiimals, SquipmenU Main raw matcriads 
required by this industry are old dies, coal, and chemicals. Razors 
and srisaors are mostly made out of old dies. They are moulded 
by the crude process of* heating and hammering. Their equip- 
ment consists’^ a furnace, wind blower, anril, hammer, imple- 
ment sharpening stone, vice, drill, pincer and needles. The 
cost of razors mostly depends upon the price of old files and coal. 
The earnings of the artisans in this industry have at present 
gone up to the extent of Rs. 70 .to Rs. 80 per, head per month. 

Market : Market for the razors and'seissors is provincial, 
As imports of foreign razors, blades and scissors have declined 
heavily after the out-breaks of war, razor and scissors making 
have got an impetus. But when normal conditions are rfstored 
and international' trade revives, there is little chance for these 
crude razors and scissors, 

These artisans would therefore have to be trained in 
modern manufacturing methods and they require the necessary 
m^iitery to be supplied Co them on easy and favourable terms. 
This industry has very little scope for development on cottage 
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basis. For even in 1937-38 these articles were imported on a 
considerable scale in this Province. Adequate measures should 
therefore be adopted to put this industry on factory basis. 
1/ this is achieved, there is a good home market for these pro- 
ducts as razors and scissors are now household requirements. 

Nut-cracker tnd Kiufe XCakmg 

Gujarat's present well-known centres for making nut- 
crackers are Patan and Olpad and its important knife making 
centres are Amcd and Lunawada. 

Raw materials required for nut<cracker and knife making 
chiefly consist of old files, iron sheets (for making handles) and 
coal. The blacksmiths, with the help of their simple equipment 
and implements consisting of furnace, wind-blower, anvil, 
hammer, pincer, vice, drill, sharpening stone, etc., mould steel 
and iron pieces into the required shape, by heating and 
hammering processes. Up to about 1929, 25 blacksmitk con- 
centrated' oh making nut-crackers, but after* 1940 only 3' artisans 
are engaged in this Industry at Fatan. l^i5 also reported that 
upto about 1925, 7 blacbmtths were making nut-crackers at 
Olpad but after *1938 only one is engaged in this industry. 

This handicraft received a setback because of the imports 
of cheap and well polished articles from Japan and Germany. 
Other and nearer competitors for it are the better quality nut- 
oackcT from Jamnagar, Limdi, Anjar (Cutch), and Aligarh, 
where machinery has been introduced for certain processes of 
nut-cracker and knife making, while it is not at all used by 
the Gujarat artisans. It has therefore become a subsidiary 
Occupation of the Gujarat artisans. After the out-break of 
World War II there has-been a great demand for indigenous 
knives, '"'his and the increased amount of repair work which 
they have obtained during these years have raised the earnings 
of the Gujarat artisans from Rs. 25 to 65 per month. 3ut the 
enhanced demand is temporary. When normal conditions are 
restored, foreign machine-made knr^ are likely to recapture 
their lost markets. What the penknife and nut-cracker makers 
need is technical guidance to improve at small cost the finish 
and shape of their articles. In 1937-38 Bombay’s imports of 
cudery, especially of locks and knives, stood at Rs. P lakhs. 
This shows that there is enough scope for the developement of 
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cutlery industries in this Province. But unless these industries 
are placed on factory basis they have very little 'Scope for 
deveiopement. 


Brass and Copper Work 

The census returns show that 2,723 persons were^ employed 
in brass, copper and bell metal work in Gujarat in the year 
1931. But as the, production of the bell metal wares has faded 
into insignificance, it can be easily ascertained that most^of the 
above workers were employed in making brass and copper 
utensils. This is both a factory and a cottage industry in 
Gujarat. There are in this Province some metal works solely 
devoted to the manufacturing of brass and copper vessels. It 
is however interesting to point out that this .industry is almost 
exclusively located in urban areas. 


Leading Ce/itrds : The following are the important 
centres of copper and brass work in Gujaratt^'' 


Centre 

No. of Artisans 

Centre 

No. of* Artisans 


employed 


employed 

'Nadiad 

400 

Dabhoi 

5C 

Ahmedabad 

250 

Radhanpur 

40 

Visnagar 

100 

Cambay 

35 

Surat 

70 

Navsari 

30 



Amod 

!7 


Prominent among these are Nadiad, Visnagar, Dabhoi, 
Radhanpur, Cambay and Amod. 

Raw iratatialaf Equipmanty Etc, : Brass and copper 
sheets used in the manufacture of utensils are purchased from 
the local merchants. At times the brass and copper smitlis 
also purchase' old utensils and use scrap brass and scrap copper. 
They work upon this raw material by means of simple equip- 
ment which consists of- hammcTi wind'blower, cutter, pincer, 
vice, anvil, needles, furance, etc. They also require some 
chemicals for soldering and cleaning the new vessels. For this 
purpose they use sulphuric acid, dn, lead, borax ^khadlyo 
khar*), soldering materials and coal. If the lindustry is work- 
ing on a factory basis, in addition to the above equipment they 
keep in their Karkhanas a lathe and a pressit^g machine. 

fiatuTc 0 / output ; Brass wares are now manufactured 
mostly on machine basis in Gujarat. Among the factory goods, 
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brass ‘tapelas’ and ^tops’ are to a certain extent imported into 
Gujarat from Bombay, but the brass 'golis', * bedash ‘lotas*, 
'tiialis', ‘vadakis’, etc, arc manufactured by the metal factories 
situated at Navsan, BiUlmora and Ahmedabad. 

The production on handicraft basis is mostly con^ned to 
copper articles. It is difficult Co mould copper sheets on a 
lathe. Therefore copper wares like ‘bedas*, ‘pavalis*, ‘kathrots', 
‘golis', Meghadas', ‘ghadaa’, etc. have remained immune from 
factory production. 

La^ur Conditicn : The artisans in this industry are 
mostly outworkers, The dealers in brass and copper utensils at 
Ahmedabad, Nadiad, Visnagor, etc. import factory goods and ^ 
side by side give jobwork to brass and copper smiths. The 
lathes and pressing machines at these centres, are usually 
owned by the local big brass and copperware dealers. 

The outworkers, that is, most of the artisans in thb Indus- 
try, used to earn Re. 14 per day at Ahmedabad in 1938. But 
‘as they remaine'd without work for two or three months in 
a year, their income varied from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per month, 
while the workers in the /actory earned according to the nature 
of their work and their income varie from 10 as, to Re, 14 per 
day. The remuDcration of these labourers has increased after 
the out-hreak of World War -I, The artisans or the outworkers 
are now getdng Rs. 2-8 to 3-8 per day and the workers in a 
factory Rs. 2 to 3 at Ahmedabad. In Nadiad, Visnagar and 
other mofussil centres the artisan’s income varied from Rs. 12 
to» 15 per month in 1938, which was lower thsj^at.Ahmedabad, 

.33 avenues of employment *aie fewer in the mofussil and the 
general standard of living is lower. However, after the out-break 
.of war the artisan’s income in mofussil centres ’ also increased; 
dt* now varies from Rs. 40 to Rs. 45 per month. 

For making 4 ‘pavalas* of ! mauVid weight each, If 8 men 
work for 10 hours, they take 2 days, and used to receive Rs. 4-8 
In 193 Bh iut now they are paid Ra. 10 at Visnagar, Rs, 12 
at Nadiad and Ra. 16 at Ahmedabad. This"" war-time Increase in 
«reiTiuaeration is not likely to continue when normal conditions are 
restored. Both workers and. artbans will revert to pre-war con- 
ditions under which they remained idle for about 2 to 3 months 
in the year. Under the circumstances, it is very necessary to fix 
minium remunerations for these people. This objective can only 
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'be achieved if a Brass and Copper i^rtiastns’ Association is esta- 
blished in Gujarat. As the ardsans are mostly outworkers, ic 
order to atop them from accepdng lower remuneration, this As- 
sociation should prohibit them from having direct dealings with 
the merchants. It should be made obligatory for 'the merchants 
to register their orders with this Associrtion. The Association 
in its torn should distribute the work among the artisans. This 
provision should be strictly- enforced at least' at the important 
utensils making centres like Nadiad, Ahmedabad, Yisnagar, 
Surat, Dabhoi, Radhanpur, Cambay, Navsari, and Amod. 

Afar kef; The dealers in brass and copper utensils in 
Gujarac (with the eicception of Nadkd) are mostly the brass 
and copper smiths. They sell their products mainly in the local 
markets. .Centres like Nadiad, Ahmedabad, Visnagar, Surat 
and Dabhoi are often visited by the adjoining village and town 
merchants for the purchase of utensils. They in their turn sell 
these goods in their local markets. » 

The big shopkeepers import ready-made goods from 
Bombay and place orders for other goods .with the local 
artisans. They purchase brass and copper sheets from the 
Bombay market and supply them to the local artisans,. By 
1938 they were realising the necessity of forming their Assocla-v 
don through which they could have direct dealings with 
Continental and Japanese markets for j^rchasing copper and 
brass sheets. On the out-break of war the Government of India, 
imposed control over the price of copper and brass sheets and 
they are made available to the bona6de public through the- 
Govemment Fair Price Shops.* When control is removed it will- 
be advantageous for wholesale dealersj in copper and brant, 
utensils to make direct purchases from foreign markets. This 
will enable them to eliminate- the middleman's profit which 
considerably enhances the price of 'their jaw material. 

The Visnagar artisansf have certain local grievances. 
Utensils makii^ industry on this side of the Baroda State 
exists on the handicraft basis. Since it has to compete with 

* The price of'eopper sheets was Rs. 40 per cwt, in 1938, but the pre- 
sent control price nf the »me sfieeti » Ra. 102 per cwt. Thu price 
of br&ss sheet! viried from Rs. 28 to Ri. 32 per cwl in 1938, but 
tbe> present control price of the stme sheets is Rs. 100 per cwt, 

- Visnagu is oneoF the important utensils making centres of Gujarst. 
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unrestrasined imports of ready-made factory goodsj active State 
cncouragcmeiit is needed for the introduction of Jathes and 
presses at Visnagar so that the imports of factory g^ods can be 
stopped and a number of artisans can get employment in the 
newly established factories. There is also an urgent need for 
introducing polishing machinery at this centre. In its absence 
the artisans are not realising proper prices for their articles. 
They also desire the establishment of (i) tinning industry and 
(ii) a small factory to melt waste sheets, i. e. their .scrap brass 
and scrap copper., 

Visnagar is a sufficiently important utensils making centre 
of this interior part of Gujarat", where the tinning industry has 
a good scope. This industry also needs to be encouraged at 
the various other centres of Gujarat, especially Ahmedabad, 
Surat and Boroda. 


» Ornaments Making' 

Goldsmiths are found working in almost all the towns and 
big villages of Gujarat.* A goldsmith working in a big village 
gets customers from the adjoining small villages. Mostly he 
gets repair work or the old worn-out ornaments for reshaping. 
Compared to the brass and copper smiths, his condition was 
relatively better in the rural' areas. For most of the products 
of this industry are still made on handicraft basis. Besides, 
in small villages there are hardly any imports of rcady-miwle 
silver or gold ornaments, as the ^Chobis’ cannot afford to 
open shops In small localities. Moreover, the villagers have 
spedal regard for the word of a goldsmith rather than that of 
a^Xhoksi’. The earning of a goldsmith varied between Rs. 15 
to Rs. 20 in the small villages in 1938. But the war has ad- 
versely affected him in the rural areas; (i) tlfc high price of 
gold, (ii) the low standard of living of the villagers and (iii) the 
congregation of retired, non-earning persons in the rural 
areas, have put a definite check on his business. He therefore 
finds himself a fish out of water and whenever suitable 

The 1931 ceoBus returns %i 7 t the dwtributwa of "makers gf jewel- 
lery and omunenta" according to district, division or State u 
follows: — Mohsaaa 1,236, Snrat 1,230, Ahmedabad 1,203, flarada ],053, 
Cambay 65B; K&ira 634, Navasari 602, Panch Mahals 395, PsJanpur 
m, Idar 209. 
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opportunity arises he tries to' settle in the nrhan areas. 'Besides, 
in th'c rural areas hawkers often come' and sell imitation or 
electropkte'd ornaments of attractive shapes at low prices* 
Unless these' hawkers are forbidden to visit small villages, 
It is now very difficult for a village goldsmith to* get sufficient 
work for a decent living. 

On the other hand, the condition of a goldsmith In the 
urban areas hris dlfinltely improved. With the oul^brcak of 
war, though the price' of ^bullion has gone very high, the pur- 
chasing power of the urban popufatlon has greatly Improved; 
They have found employment in the various war-time services 
and in industrial concerns whicK arc very often working 
double shift. The goldsmiths in the urban areas therefore 
earn a'lot’^morc than what they used to do 'before the War. 

* The' following are' the leading centres of Guiarat for inak 
ing gold and silver ornaments.*-^ ^ " 


Centre' 

No. of Artisans 

Centre ' 

No. of Artisans 

Ahmedabad' 

850 

Rajpipla 

Radhanpur 

'Bdsar 

35 

' Ba^a 

522 

35 

Surat 

^300 

i« .35 

Nadiad ' 

150 

Broach 

30 

Patan* 

60 

Palanpur 

‘ 25 

Idar* 

50 

Borsad* 

9 


Jheir equipment consists of a hammer, anvil, wind-bIower,t 
cutter, pincer, crucible, dies, tongs, files, touchstone, ‘divi', vice# 
^jatardi’ (for drawing wires), *jibh[*, etc. 

At aU the above centres excluding Ahmedsbed, Baroda and 
V/y ■wtftfeng for % Vruuw “ptt iny , ^ tira 

Rs. 22 to 25 per month in 1938; while they used to earn about 
Rs. 30 to 35 at Ahmedabad, Baroda and Surat. Their income 
has definitely increased after the out-break of World War II. 
They are now earning Rs. 60 to 70 at Nadiad, Patan, Idar, 
Radhanpur, Bulaar, Broach, Palanpur and Borsad; and at 
Ahmedabad, Baroda and Surat, Rs. 90 to 100 per month. 
These artisans have to compete with the ready-made imita- 

* Attuuti St these oeatFes moad^ concentrate on tnaking silver ortu- 
ments. Tke^ mike footwears like 'Kadlas', ^Saokalas’, 'Chhadas', 
'Todis’ 'Bedis', ^Hsnaadia', In addition, they make Xhudis' and 
'Kandorea’. 
f Tunkini' 

22 
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tion and electroplated omametits and pcesentation sets sold by 
the ‘Novelty' shops which have now captured about S to 10 
percent of the indi^neus trade m real ornaments. Besides, the 
artisans in most of these cetu^ are experiencing a great handi- 
cap as polishing shops are not easily available to the^> Con- 
sequendy, the quality of their output suffers. 

Scope : Goldsmitby is an important urban art craft* 
'Looking to the public liking for putting on ornaments, there is a 
very good scope for the development of this, industry. Tbe size 
of industry will considerably expand if the technique of this 
craft is improved and better dies and better machinery are niade 
available to the artisans. However, imitation ornaments like 
ear-ring*, nose ring, necklace, bangles, etc. as well as the vari- 
ous presentation sets are at present imported by the novelty 
shops foreign countries. These ornaments are mostly 
electroplated nickd or copper wares. They arcYactory goods of 
foreign make and they are sold at considerably cheaper rates io 
onr markets. Our indigenous industry must be protected by heavy 
tariffs on these articles. This will develop the market for our 
real ornaments; or else, by crearing a more favourable situation 
for manufacturing imitation products, will give a fillip to the 
electroplating industry in our country. 


♦ 'Batfj* or 



CHAPTER Vm 


LEATHER INDUSTRIES: 

TanninR' 

According' lo the census returns^ 20,550 workers were 
engaged in Gujmt in hides and skins industries in 1931. But 
the really important dass under this head consists 'of tanners; 
and their greater congregation is found inthe following divisions. 


Division 

Number of 

Division 

Number of 


Workem 


Workers 

Mehsana Division 

5,945 

Kaira District 

1,576 

Ahmedabad District 3,593 

Idar State 

1,445 

Palanpur State 

1,731 

Baroda' Division 

1,090 



Surat District 

976 


Ahmedabad, Godhra,Nadiad> Broach, Baroda, Idar, Visnogar, 
Patan^ Surat, Ankleshwar; Vadali, Dholka, Sunkesh, Kachholi 
and Lilapur are the* important tanning centres of Gujarat. 
Among these centres, Sunkesh, Kachholi and Lilapur are; 
comparatively small, but they are famous because the tannersj 
here produce better quality tauned 'hides by taking* special care 
in all the'processssiof tanning. 

OxiMisation : Tanning in Gujarat is both a cottage and 
a factory industry. In fact there are three types of otganisa-i 
tions ; fl) the cottage Industry as it*b on in villages 

(2) amall tanneries as they are found in a number of towns and 

(3) the big tanneries found at Ahmedabad, Godhra and Surat 
which are ciassided m factories. Among h/des: and skins 
available ^ Gujarati tanneri, 90 per cent of the raw hides 
are of dead animals and oiily 10 per cent of slaughtered stock, 
whereas- skins arc almost wholly a}f slaughtered stock. The 
tanning of skins is therefore mainly an urban industry, while 
the tanning of hides is both a rural and an urban occupation. 

Raw Maferiafs, tools, etc. : In‘ rural areas tatyilng is 
mostly carried on in the cottages. Tannem use simple imple- 
ments like 'rampi’, 'koyto*, *kundo’ ‘knife' etc. They have a few 
large earthen pots buried in the open ground on the outskirts of 
vjllages, having no shade of roof 'over them. In these earthen 
pots .(better known as pitsor ‘kunds’), they turn out on an aver- 
age 5 tanned hides per month. They mostly use muddy water 
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^and during summer tKereiia a dearth.of.eTcn such muddy water. 
As Canning agents they use vegetable materials found within the 
Province, such as 'babul* hark, 'aval', Iturwad* bark, ‘ghat 
bor’ and 'ankda-nu-dudh*. 'n additbn they also require salt, 
lime and scsamum oil which are, purchased (rom the local market. 

1 The cost of the pit, is about Rs; 15*. On anaverage the 
village tanner tans 5 hides month and earns to Rs^ 
25f. As he does not get enough hides throughout; the, year, i 
when idle he works aa^an agricultuml labourer During monsoon- 
he is generally found working in the field. , The tannbTs in the 
extreme north of the Province— at; centres' like Dholka, Bavla, 
Radhanpur, Palanpur,- Idar and Lunawada-do' not know the! 
lime process. But they, are anxious to learn it as thdy cant 
then produce more polished and better ’quality hides. j. ■ 
Proceaa : Usually the hide is allowed to soak in lime water 
for three or four weeks, after' which it 'is dlvtttcd of hair 
with ease. It is thcn,saturated several times with a; solution >o(l 
'babul* bark. But there are, grave defects in their* tanning- 
process, vix.; li) the use of crude, knives and (ii) this absence 
of the use. of the wooden beam. As thk tanners in rural areas doi 
not' possess wooden beams and use crude ^knives, while taking' 
out the hair they make several scratches- on tJfchide.^ ^aturallyi 
the quality of the Hide sufiers.' In order*to avoidlsuch damages, 
they should use wooden beams costing about .Rs. 7 and special, 
knives costing about Rs. 4. Village tanners do not tvtn.know 
about them. State. tSori is- therefore required Tor the demon- 
stration of these instruments -to them. 

Maiket :! Market (for tanned hides is' local as,, well as 
provincial. Ijhitre was a great demand for .tanned hides for 
manufacturing washen at^Nadlad, Broach, Jtadi and- Cambay; 
But after 1922 American chrome .wastage' began to be usedior 
manufacturing washers at Nadiad and Broacb., There was 
thenfore a great fall in the demand for tanoedt hld^. and a 
number of pits were rendered idle in Gujarati c ' . * 

Scope ; The tanners of Gujarat usually tan buffalo, jcow. 

• Rs.*? pre war rate, r 

t He QS^ to larn Ri. *5 to Rs.'7 per inoatb in J938. 
t Out of 200 piti Q11I7 lOQ ]Htft m DOW u worlug order uf Ankl^war. 
SiniiUrly' a numbEr .of* pita iuve been rendered idle -af' Nadiad ^ 
Broach and' varioua', other centroa. ' « 
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and ibullock hides. But raw skins ate generally exported 
outside the Province. Every yew raw hides and skins are ex- 
ported in huge quantities from Radhanpurj Idar, Palanpur, 
Lunawada, Baroda> Rajpipla, and. British Gujarat. There k 
therefore^ a great scope for developing the^ tannmg industry in 
this -Province. Malpractices like (a) application of salt to -the, 
tanned hide for increasing its weight, or (b) drying it on the 
muddy soil with an intention .to increase-its weight by the applU 
cation.'of mud coating on .the tanned hide, require to be stopped. 
.Besides, in the interest of tne trade and industry, attempts 
should! be made to produce <superior quality tanned hides/ 
This requires the introduction of the use of wooden beam and 
the special knife which are! now being used only ir the big 
factories at Gddhra, Ahmedabad and Surat. Use of mud water 
also spoils, the.ijuality of the hide. Because, of the inferior dua-. 
lity of the indigenous Unned hides, the Province, imports^ 
superior quality leather, chrome leather, and ready-made leather 
articles like boots, shoes, sandals, suit-cases, purses, attaches, 
beltSj leather carriers, straps, etc. In their turn these imports 
have (0 curtailed the markets 'for the indigenous tanned hides, 
(ii) lowered their price, (iii) lowered the remuneration of the 
workers Jn this industry, and (iv) given impetus to, the exports 
of raw hides and isldns. Thus a vicious circle is created i 
In order- to • improve the conditions of this Industry, it requires 
to»be putsch, a sdendficjfooting. irthis’ is done, not only is there 
a coDsiderkble scope for developing the* tanning industry but 
there is also enough scope for the development of chrome tan? 
ning within^ the .Province. 

*• 

1 

Shoe hUkirig ^ 

' 'According to *the census returns there were 4,985 boot^ 
shoe and sandal makers in Gujarat in 1931. Shoe-makers are 
to be found practically in all the big villages, towns and cities 
of the Province, but they' have mainly coh^ntrated, in the 
following areas 

'BivIrion Number of' Divirion Number of' 

Shoe-makers Shoe-maken 

Mehsana Division 1,427 Ahmedabad District 572 ' 

Baroda Division 900 Navsarl Division 517 

Bafoda City 28tf 
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The following are the leading shoe-makiitg centres of the 
Prorince : 


Centre 

Number of 

Centre 

Number of 


Artkans 


Artisans 

Ahmedabad 

400- 

Radhanpur 

40 

Baroda 

286 

Godhra 

40 

Surat 

200 

Dahod 

35 

Palanpur 

50- 

Himatnager 

30 

Nadiad 

60 

Idar 

30 

Visnagar 

60 

Patan 

25 

Umreth 

60 

Lunawada 

20 



Bulsar 

17 


OrianiaAtion : At most of these centres the shopkeepers 
or the master craftsiften engage ardsans on piece wage; side 
by side, there are also independent shoe-makers who with the 
help of their family members make boots, shoes, and sandals 
and sell them directly to the consumers. Mostly they make 
these articles to order. But in the big cities Jike Ahmedabad, 
Baroda and Surat .they often get orders from the local boots 
and shoes depots and the footwear marts. 

Ruw Afaferiais, etc i The prindpnl mate- 

rial required for this industry is tanned hides of buffalows, cows, 
bBllocks, etc. which are purchased from the local market. They 
also require superior quality chrome leather, patent leather and 
willow*calf' leather, for making superior quality boots and 
especially for making their toes. They work, upon these raw 
materials with the help of simple tools and equipment like a 
sewing machine, thread, nails, needles, laces, anvil, ^kundo', 
earthen pots, etc. 

Labotir Conditions : Generally an artisan can make 
one pair of boots or shoes per day. In 1938 he used to get 8 
to 12 as. in small tpwns, and Re. M to 1-8 in cities like 
Ahmedfbad, Baroda and SuratV But after the out-break of war 
there basheen a greater demand for footwear. Besides, on ac^ 
countrof an all round rise in prices, the artisans in the small towns 
are now getting Re. 1 to 1-8 while in cities like Ahmedabad, 
Bi^a and -Surat they get Rs. 2 to 2-8 per day. The^ condi- 
tion of the shoe-makers in ,the villages is not so satisfactory. 
They used to earn hardly Rs. 7 to 10 per month in 1938, while 
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at pieaent their monthly earning varies from Rr. 20 to 25. 
They usually repair mocs and shoes of the agriculturists and in 
oorma! times they obtain from them something in rather 
than in money. 

Market ; The market for the boots, shoes and sandals is 
local as well as provincial. Champals of Dholha are exported 
to Ahmedabad .and even outside the Province to Bombay. 
However, there are considerable imports of a'l^lcathc*' boots' and 
shoes into Gujarat— at Ahmedabad, Bsrodaj Surat and various 
other centres. Until quite ^oendy» (1. e. before the out-break 
of war) foreign rubber, canvas and other footwear were compe- 
ting with the indigenous products of the Province. Foreign 
of tfcantfani quaiftf and they arc prcfcrred to 
the bdigenous inferior products. It is therefore necessary to 
form an Association of the Gujarat shoe-makers for completely 
stopping such dishonest and suicidt^l practices as using card- 
board and bad stuff in making footwear. To safeguard 
this industry, it is also necessary (Q to impose prohibitive 
dudes on the imports of foreign footwear; (ii) to increase dudes 
oa the exports of raw hides so that (a) the tanning industry 
might develop within the Province and (b) raw hides may bc^ 
made available to the shoe makers at cheaper rirtes; and (iii) to 
encourage the establishment of chrome tanning factoriesr^withii) 
the Province which can (a) supply patent, chrome, and willow- 
calf leather to the shoe-makers and side by side (b) supply 
chrome wastage to the washer manufacturers; aad finally, '(iv). 
to abolish all the State and Municipal duties on the export of 
the indigeiious boots, shoes and sandafs. Leather belting (for 
machinery) and other leather manufactures are imported in large 
quantldes in this Province.* The establishment of chrome 
tanning factories at suitable centres within the Province is likely 
to encourage their production. This will give employment to 
the local artisans and incidentally they will themselves open up 
Hie markets for the consumpdon of the raw hides and skins 
which/ art now exported to foreign countries. 


* Bmnbtf'fl importi ef lutherweir itood at Ra. 5B likha ia 193S, of 
which Gujarat 'i coniumption of pickers^ roller ikitu, akini dressed and 
taaa^, booti and shoes and other leather manufactuiei i» likely to 
hive been about Rs* 35 lakhs. 
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Washera Manufacturing 

'Uhicfy'. The Iron rolls of cotton gins in Gujarat require 
wafers fo press cotbn pods and separate cotton and cotton 
seeds. As cotton is grown orer 30 million acres, there are 250 
gins in Gujarat which require oonsiderable quantities of washers. 
This industry is reported to t^ve been established in 1900' at 
Broach',' by about 1907 at* Nadiad* and a little later at 
Kadi and Cambay, In the be^nnlng washers wenf imanufac^ 
tured from tanned hidn. 'But as these hides are, purchased on 
weight the tanners began to r^ort to malpractices. They began 
to apply more' salt to' taiined hides for mcreasing their weighti 
The washers manufacturers were therefore required to purchase 
trioK hi^es for the aanie output, and it became increasingly 
dlfliailt for them to*^' compete with the Madras and foreign 
washers as they could not^a^ord to' sell washers at competitive: 
rzk§: k was therefore feared that this' industry had no‘ scope 
in Gujarat, but the tifiely introduction of the use^ of 'American 
chrome wastage (better known as 'bakW'i by the Gujarat 
manufacturers saved the, situation. The use of American 
chrome wastage was first introduced by the Nadiad Karkhan^ 
dars by 1926 and thereafter »the Broach Karkhandarg followed 
their ttamplc. On account of this use' of chrome wastage 
as a substitute fb^ tanned hides, the main market of th^ 
tanners for their- *tanned hides was curtailed. They 'were 
therefore adversely affected.! But as' far as the' washers 
manufacturing industry^ is concerned, it definitely got' a fillip f 
The sale of chrome 'composite washers of Nadiad and* Broach 
eontiiiu'ed to' in'erease, but the Karkhandare at Kadi! arid 
Cambay who maniifactured'washers from tanned hides gradually 
lost tbieir markets as their products were* comparatively 'dear.- 
By about 1933 washers manufacturing ceaVed at Kadi while' 
oiit of the 6 Karkhanas at Cambayll now there are only 2 

* Mr4(laribhai KftJfatihhai cBtabJished this indu9tr}r iii^907 at Nadiad. 

t Viie antif Taaiiing Industry, p. 172 

t Chanian (1) S^Ki Jaea (2)'Ula Kafta (3} Da'hya Kana (4>Naran 
Ktaa (5) Gaapat Lwn (6) Ganesh Pimja ana (7) Jetha Sundar 
were the artisani who made waabers froni taojied hides at Kadi. 

Q In 1925 then^were 6 Karkhaoaajnanu/acturinff washers at Cambay) 
They^lon^d to Chamars (1) Bhika Ke9htv»T2) Vira Cineik ^ 
^Kana Dahya, (4) Dudha Kana, (5) 'fihina Kala, and (5) 'Trikam 
liva. Bat now only (1) Bhika Ktshar and (2) Vira Qaneah are ttiinu- 
tactoringlwashera at Cambay. All others have dosed ihai Kirkhsaia. 
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Karkhanaa. The Cambay manufacturers are able to retain 
some of their' old customers because of their trade reputation 
and the quality of their goods. They take enough ^care do see 
that in the purchase of tanned hides they are not deceived by 
the local tanners. They have thus been able to preserve their 
trade reputation in the local as wejl as adjoining tnarkets. The 
gins of Cambay, Petlad, Viramgam, etc. prefer Cambay washers 
on account, of thdr superior quality and greater durability. 

Materials, Equipment, etc : The raw materials 
required by this industry 'are ch^ime wastage or tanned hides, 
'mendo' or starch, thread, wire bundles, cloth for packing, and 
fuel. The equipment of a Karkhandar in this industry usually 
cbneiats of sewing machines, a press, an electric motor, 

'rampis', dies and needles. 

TVbrAin^ of fhs Industry : Before World War II, i. c. 
in 193B this industry was thriving at Nadiad an4 Broach, but 
after the out-break of wap, on account of the stoppage of im- 
ports of American chrome wastage, it has received a setback. 
The following table givesi a' comparative idea about the working 
of this industry In 1938 and 1945. 


Centre 

Karkhsnu 

No, of Mrtons 
emplojed 

Aanaal Output 


1938 1945 , 

193B 1945 

1938 1945 

Nadiad 

broach 

Cambay 

Total 

3 2 

2 2 

2 2 


Rs. ' Rs. 

1, 50/100 89,500 
75/100 52,500 

45/100 1,75/XlO 

7 6 

2gg. 80 

2,7(V)pO 2,15,000 ■' 


'The decline in the number of Karkhandars’ at Nadiad and 
the dedine in the output of the industry at Nadiad* and Broach 
is «imply due to the gradual decline in the imports of American 
chrome wastage in India. These Karkhandars now obtaio 
chrome wastage from Cawnpore and northi India chrome 
tanning factories. But they only get a limited supply from these;, 
Centres. Consequently they also manufacture washisrs from 
tanned hides, of which however, the once has risen from Rs, 13 

Fwra 3|70^H)0 mil wtiheri thi production 1 ib> loftc down to 50,000 
ratil waahen at Nadiad. 
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to 32 per maund. Therefore they turn out a very limited 
quantity of washers from tanned hides at Nadlad and Broachi 
Another important raw material 'menda* is not available to 
these Karkhandars; they therefore use starch as a substitute 
which is now available at Rs. 30 per cwt.> 'The price of 
stitching thread ha/ risen ftom Rc. to Rs. 3 per ratals while 
labour charges have also risen. The price of chrome composite 
washenls now Re. 1-12 per ratal instead of 6| as* as in 1938, 

Finance : The main difficulty'of the Gujarat ICarkhandara 
is of obtaining the nccc^ry capital at a reasonable rate of 
interest for running the industry. All the manufacturing 
concerns are proprietary, fiut most of the Karkhandars are not 
so rich as to be able to finance the industry from their indivi- 
dual resources. ^ They borrow a substantial portion of .their 
requirements from the local shroffs who charge them interest 
as high as per cent, they therefore need^ an oiganisation 
which can provide them facilities for obtaining loans at a 
cheaper rate on cpH)pcrativc basis. 

Market : The markets for Gujarat washers are provinciif} 
as well as inter-provlndal. Their main inter-provincial markets 
are in Khnndeshi Centrali Provinces, Nizam’s Dominions, 
Ahracdnagar, Nasifc' and Sholapur.* In these inter-provincial 
markets their main custome^rs ^ the mill gin store suppliers 
to whom theyVupply goods on 2 months’ credit. 

Madras is the chief competitor of Gujarat washers in the 
above markets where it .has an upper hand because Madras 
washer manufacturers obtain chrome wasuge from their iocai 
chrome tanning factories, ‘wjnle the Gujarat Karkhandars have 
»to import it from America in normal times and thus have to pay 
more than 39. per cent customs duties and railway freight on 
their raw materials. Since these imports ceased, they have not 
been getting sufficient supplles^of chrome wastage from Cawnpove 
and northern India factories. Besides, oa whatever quantities 
they do get they have to pay railway freight, cartage, etc. 

Scoipo ; .There is a very good scope for the development, of 
washers manuhseturing in Gujarat. When normal conditions 
are restored its output b likely to teach its pre-war level. But 
the main handicap to this industry is that of obtaining chrome 
* Before World War II vashera were exported in imill quimiciea ta 

Rangoon and even Africa. 
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wastage from, within the Province', itself, iln Its absence It has 
to depend upon foreign countries for this principal raw material. 
Even then as far as Gujarat's provincial markets ar&concernedj 
Gujarat Karkhandars have dehnite advantage, over Madras in 
(i) nearness of market and (it) absence of railway freight. But 
as far as the inter-provincial markets we concprned. Madras 
Karkhandars are now able to capture most of the former 
markets of the Gujarat Karkhandars. Further scope for this 
industry therefore depends upon the development of chrome 
tanning industry within the Province. 

Pickers Manufacturing 

Hhtory : Kadi was once a well-known pickers manufac- 
turing centre of Gujarat. It, used to export pickers to the 
dififerenc provinces in India. Bat with the rise and growth, of 
textile mills and pickers manufacturing at Ahmed abad. Kadi 
lost its former importance and. gradually faded into iosignl- 
licance. Pickers making was first started in 1914 at Ahmedabad.* 
■Gradually more Karkhanas were, opened at this centre and now 
thcise are 6 Karkhanas employit^ In all about 200-250 workers * 

Orgamsation : All the Karkhanas in this industry are 
proprietary concerns. The. proprietors are very well-to-do and 
mostly they have invsested th^ own capital. This industry 
requeres big premises, large investment and employment of a 
number of hands; and yet it is a cottage cr^t. 

Raw Matetiala : The raw materials required by this 
industry munly consist of ra^ hides, sodium sulphate, acedc 
acid, lime, chemicals, nails, wire and sperm dl. 

For pickers manufacturing good quality bide of slaughtejrd, 
cattle is preferred to the inferior quality hide of dead ones. As 
the Gujarads are mainly vegetarlaus, slaughter-houses of 
adequate size do not exist within the Province. The picker 
manofacturers therefore purchase buffalo hides from the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. 
The Punjab buffalo is more sturdy, its hide is therefore of 
superior quality. It is thicker, and It weighs more and is thus 
best ^suited for pickers manufacturing. The season for the 
purchase of hides lasts from March to May as more 
cattle die during the summer, while monsoon Is a very 
* Br Mr. M. G. Mnsdri. 
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slack scasoD for tk& praduedon and sale of pickers, t 

Equipment : The equipment of the Kat^chatidar consists 
of pressing macMites, dnlltng machines, punching machines, 
dicsl preliminary pressing machines, files (for drillm^, drilling 
tools, vices, etc. 

ProwasM ' First of all dry buffalow hides aft soaked in 
water. Then for dekairing'the hides, a paste of chemicals like 
lime, sodium sulphate, etc. is applied to them. The hidesi are 
then cut into pieces of suitable size called 'pharma^ and then 
they are given rough shape and pressed for' the first time. 
After pressing them thrice tn this manner, they are knitted, 
punched and soaked in sperm oil' for about 2 months. Thus 
within '3 months picket are ready for sale in the market. 

Pzoduction : About 8 gross pickers are manufactured from 
1 kodi or 20 hides. Better quality pickers were sold at Jls. 34 
per gross in 1P38. 6u£ after the out-break of war the price of 
the raw hlde^ has 'risen from Rs, 12 to 25 per maund ai^d there 
is a considerable 'ri^nn the prices of all other raw materials 
as well. The' labour cost hw‘also increased. There is therefore 
a rise in the price of pickers and they are now sold at Rs. 90 
to 100 per gross/ The totdl’ volume of output' of Ahmedabad 
was 12,000 gross pickers valued at Rs. 3,60,^ in 1938. Now 
it has risen to 15,000 g/oss pickers valued at Rs. 12,00,000. 

Labour Condition \ Tins’ industry is run. on cottage 
basis. On^an average every Karkhana employs 40 to 50 
workers. Jhe 'fcmuneratioH of workers varies according'to the 
nature of work. The following table gives a comparative idea 
of remunerations in '1938 ^aad 1945. 


• 

Remnneration 

Remuneration 

Nature of work 

in 1938 

in 1945 

For rolling and* winding 

Rs. per month* 

Rs. per month 

(to 'Valatari vaU*) 

44 

80 

„ fitting 

29 

60 

» pressing 

28 

60 

„ knitting 

32 

65 

» nailing 

„ rubbing and shaping 

■41 

.80 

(to ^Khuna fihangnar') 

28 

60 

„ punching 

30 

60 
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Remuneradon 

Remuneration 

Nature of work. 

in 1938 

in 1945 


Rs. per month 

Rs. per month 

For drilling 

M giving final shape 

30 


by using knife 
„ pressing the ends 

20 

40 

(to ‘Dhari Dabavnar*) 

19 

•40 

„ packing 

20 

40 

To 'Farmavalla' 

30 

60 

For "Washing the hides 

30 

60 

„ fetching water 

25 

50 

„ cart driving’ 

SS 

JOO 

To clerical staff 

40* 

80 » 


The artisans engaged hj picker manafacturtra are poor 
and illiterate^ They are either Chomars or Bhangis. A« the 
Karkhanas are closed for *i months during the rainy season, 
these workers go back to their villages and occupy themselves in 
farming operations. They return to Ahmedabad as soon as the 
monsoon is over. Even though they are paid per month, their 
wages arc counted on piece work. The above able therefore 
gives .only, the average monthly remuneration of the workprs 
engaged in the various processes of manufacture. 

Market : Cotton mills, jute mills and sillc mills rt^ulre 
pickers. In the textile mills one pair of pickers is required 
porbom and it lasts for one month. On an average the annual 
ronsumptlon of pickers of Ahmedabad mills stands at 8,000 
gnwr, 9'hik tsH Gtrjmc mt&aC WfiOQ .^ross. it is 
surprising to note that 70 per cent of the production 
Ahmedabad Karkhanae finds market in other provinces like 
U.P. and C.P.; while every year Ahmedabad imports a oodsh 
derable quantity of English pickers. Though these imports have 
ceased, after the out-break of ’war, ^Bombay's imports stood at 
Rs. 7,20,000*ln 1938. More than half of them arc reported to 
have been consumed by the Ahmedabad market. ^ 

It is however gratifying to note that about three-fourths 
of the pickers are sold directly to the Indian mills and only one- 
fourth to the mill gin store suppliers. Upcountry trade is 
^facilitated by Demand Drafts sent through banks, and usually 
* About Rs. 82 lakha if valacd oa the buii of the preaeat price level. 
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45 days' credit is given to the upcountry customers who, if 
they purchase for cash, .gee 11 per cent discount. 

Scope ; Before the wa^ the' Ahmedabad manufacturers 
complained about the severe competition of foreign pickers* 
Ahmedabad’s mill gin store suppliers have established very 
cordial relations with the local mill managing agents. They 
get good commission on the sale of foreign pickers and therefore 
they are in a position to allow some commission bo the parties 
giving orders on behalf of the local mills. Consequently, about 
30 per cent of the pickers manufactured^ at Ahmedabad are sold 
locally and about 70 per cent are sold in upcountry markets. 
On account of the present stoppage of foreign imports^ this 
industry has shown considerable expansion, but when normal 
conditions are restored prohibitive' duties should be levied 
on the foreign imoortV 

The Ahmedabad mill magnates complain about the inferior 
quality of indigenous pickers. English pickers are of superior 
quality. They are of even size and more durable. They 
forc insist that local manufacturers should improve and standar- 
dise their pickers. The complaint Is not without foundation. 
The picker manufacturers do require (i) a rol' to press hides 
in order to make them mn in size and (li) a press, to cut hides 
into even pieces. ’If they were to get technical guidance they 
are quite confident of ousting foreign imports from the Indian 
markets. Failing this, they insist upon the imposition of 
prohibitive duties^on the export of raw hides which are their 
'principal raw materiel, so that thej can obtain them at cheaper 
rates. There 'is also an urgent need for forming a dicker 
Manufacturers' Association which can lay down rules and regu- 
tations for observance by all the local manufacturers. The 
present system gf« selling mixed goods In a lot should be given 
up and in its place sorting of pickers ’according to their quality 
and grade should be made obligatory. As Shoulder Pickers* 
are of inferior quality they should not be put on the market 
at all. ^he picker manufacturers are impatient to sell their 
goods quickly. They therefore do not allow pickers to mature 
properly by aUowing them' to remain in sperm oil for six 

Pincers made from liides covering ihe shoulders of the cattle. Sach 

pickos ire of inferior quility beeinae of the uneven thickn^s of the 

hide. 
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months. In this connectioQi in order to improve the quality of 
pickers and to make them more duiuhle it is necessary to en* 
force rules for strict observance by the manufacturers. 

The future is bright and promising for this industry. 
Ahmedabad is the only pickers manufacturing centre in the 
Bombay Presidency and Gujarat. The Karkhandars' m 'this 
industry are well off and they are eager to incorporate all the 
suggestions made to them by proper authorities regarding the 
technique or processes' involved in pickers manafacturlng. They 
are prepared to purchase all the published literature on this 
industry, if ic is made available to them. What this industry' 
therefore needs is proper technical guidance for its development. 

Vanufacture of Textile Accessories 
Hktozy : The textile leather accessories manufacturing 
Industry at Ahmedabad is about bO years old. About ^ 
years ago there were 20 td 25 Karkhanas or leather works 
specialist in manufacturing leather textile accessories. These 
leather works produced roller skins, laces, belts, picking bands, 
check straps, etc. But on comparison the foreign articles were 
found of superior quality and they were sold at competitive 
rates in our markets: As a result, 'with the passage of time,* 
some of the leather works had to close down and now only 4 
Karkhanas are running at this centre. 

A. Rolle** Skins Manufacturing 
The principal raw material required in manufacturing roller 
skins Is goat or sheep skins, of which the latter are preferred. 
Three-fourths of the' sheep skins are purchased from the local 
market. The Karkandars purchase raw. skins and tan them m 
their Karkhanas by using ^turwad' bark and myrobalans. The 
cost of the locally purchased skins including their tanniiig 
charges comes to 18 per dozen. About one-fourth of the 
sheep skins required by these manufacturers are purchased from 
the Madras tanning factories, at Rs. 22 per dozen. In order to 
make the skins soft they also require fat and castor oi^ 

Ptoducthn : They usually make roller skins of 18”x20”, 
22”x28'' and 24"x20" sizes. These skins are glazed by a glass 
stone and then they are sold in the local market. The leather 
wastage accumulated in these Karkhanas is sold to local shoe- 
makers. Roller skins are manufactured in 4 Karkhanas at 
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Ahmedabad and they employ in all about ^ artisans," 
Mb' k»i : The roller skins are produced ‘in a limited quan- 
tity at Ahmedabad.* Ahmcdabad mills therefore consume a 
fairly large quantity of foreign roller skins every year.* JLocally 
manufactured roller skins are no doubt cheap, but as regards 
quality^ foreign roller skins are definitely superior. That is the 
mainTcasoQ why foreign roller skins are prefeTred.r Though this 
industry is at present immune from foreign competition, its 
wartime fillip is bound to be temporary.* The artisans In this 
industry are shoe-makers (U^ochls') who areulliterate and poor. 
They therefore cannot devise ways and means to 'improve the 
quality of their goods. T^erc is thus a considerable scope 
for the development of this industry, if it is placed on a 
scientific foodng. If this were done, there is a very important 
local market for Its products and there are a number of mill 
gin store suppliers at this centre who can edslly push up their 
sales in the profitable markets. \ 

B. Manufacturing of Other Textile Accessorica 
(i) leather Laces ‘ It should be pointed out that side 
by side with the manufacture of roller skins^ the Ahmedabad 
lUrkhandars also produce leather Uces. Before the war; 
oiled laces and dry Uces.were sold at 12 as. and 10 as. per lb. 
respectively, while foreign laces were sold at Re. 1-8 per lb. The 
local laces being thus cheaper in price got the upper-hand in 
the local market. Consequently^ foreign laces have practically 
lost their footing in the Ahmedabad market. 

(iO Belts] ? ‘They ako manufacture, belts from buffalo 
hides. After the hide is turned into leather, it is cut unto belts 
of required sizes of P to 14". The selling price of the belt 
depends upon its size and weight. The locally manufactured 
belts, arc largely used by the textile, mills in Ahmedabad; 

{sH) Check straps * This is one of the leather articles 
required by the weaving .section of the textile mills. The check 
strap is usually of 7i'' length and 1 3/4" width. Only one Kar- 
khandarinajiufacwrcs check straps at Ahmedabad, He employs 

• Bombay's imports ol roller skins stood at Rl 7,50,000 m 1937-3B 
ol wbick a considerable quantity was consumed by the Ahmedabad *tex. 
tile mi tie. 

t M. N. Jakate ; Smtit S(^i and Cottagf IndKsinis in ‘A&iatdaiadt 
(WfThraie), ^ 
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10 ardsana rrho 'osl an average get Rs. 50 to 60 per jponth. 

(ip) Pickip^ : Picking Wids are used In the 

veaving^deparmeiits of the textile mills- Those manufacture,4 
ar Ahmedabad do not last for more than a ‘week, therefore 
they arc not'so.popular as belts and laces. 

■> Scope': The manufacture of textSc ileather accessories 
has a very good scope for development at .Ahmedaba^ since 
it has got the largest number of textile miDs in India, There 
arc 88 t^lc mills at Ahmedabad having 19 lakh spindles and 
47 thousand looms and it consumes more than half the quantity 
of textile accessories imported at the Bombay Port. Though 
World War II has temporarily stopped foreign imports, the 
pre-war imports of leathcrwarc of Bombayt stood as follows : 


Textile 

Imports in 

Textile 

'mports in 

Accessories 

Lakhs of Rs. 

Accessories 

Lakhs of Rs. 

Pickers 

7.2 

Boots and Shoes 

ss 

Roller Skins 

7.5 

Other leather 


Skins dressed and 

manufactures 

28.5 

tanned 

9.1 

Total 

Rs. 58J 


The exports of raw hides and skins stood at Rs. 512 lakhs. 
Thus there already exists a local market for the consumption 
of finished goods and to produce these goods raw material is 
also available in abundance within the Province. On the one 
hand the Province exports raw materials in large quantities} and 
on the other it imports finished goods. 

. This state of affairs naturally leads one to conclude that 
lack of (i) education and (ii) capital are die main handicaps 
coming in the way of the development of leather industries, 

* M. K, Jakate: Small Scale and Coftagf dndtu^ries in Ahm^akai 
thesis). 

t Figurea for die year 1937-30 

I ^‘Tanning materiala are availabk in large qaantinea in diis pramoe; in 
fact, myrobalana— an important tanning ogent-are exported erery year 
in large quantitiu, while we are at the same time importing tanning 
extracts and even tanning barks.*' Report of the Bombay Economic 
and ludTOtriil Survey Coipinlttcq, 193Mb Tol. .U3r^ 

24 ’ 
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They orC’ mostly in the hands of illiterate people* who run jihenl 
on cdttag^ basis. They use' ^rude tools and crude methods. 
If thereibfe chrome* tanning industry is' developed on a seientif c 
basisymost of the subsidiary indastiles wll get an impfttua ai^d 
run with the latest upto date cqu^ents* and .tools. What is 
needed is active State dd in safeguarding, guiding and develop- 
iqg the* leather industries which even in dieir present condition, 
employ 25,550 workers. 


Chimars; Dabgirt an4 Bh'angia, 
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OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Bidf .Making 

This Is a cottage industry which does not require either 
power or machinery. This industry i$ carried on in alntost all 
.the villages^ ^towns and cicjes of (^jarat^ as ^the majority of 
the population of Qujarat is given to smoking. The mae^cs 
who cannot alFord cigarettes as they are costly favour %d\i\ 
Naturally with such a huge 4cmaiid ,bidi making is one qf 
the major industries of this Proviiice. However,, it }s also 
‘referred to as a^non-power industry. 

,pr^an»a^/on : each and every village there are 

outworkers who are supplied raw materials by the local 
merchants, from wjiich tl^y make bidis and get i^muneration 
on ptCGC-rate. ICatra dbtrict is famous in Gujar4C for the 
raisii^ of the tobacco crop and therefore it daims to have 
matky important centres where bidis are .made on a large 
scale;, Conditions are diftcrent at Ahmedabod^ Umetta, 3aroda 
and Surat which have Karkhanas with workers exceeding the 
liiidt of 9 and which arcitherefore dassed as registered factories 
in British Gujarat. By far the most Important amon^ these 
centres are Ahmedabad* andUmetta where these Karkhanas 
are fun on proprietary basis and the Karkhandam invest 
their personaJ capital in the industry. 

Thpre are about 300 to 400 bidi making Karkhanas at 
Ahmedabad, employing about 5/)00 workerst; and 6 Karkhanas 
at Ihnetta employing In all 330 workers. In all in Gujarat* 
there art about 500 Karkhanas employing about 6,000 workers. 

Is however difficult to form an estimate of the ^otal bidi 
woricers in this Province as among them there are numerous 
out-workers "Jiving tn rural areas and small towns. 

j^w Material \ Raw materials required for bidi making are 

* Ahmedabad Rtiviili fint aad /bremost in the consumption of bidis in 
Gi^arat. a it is the leading eentre of textile iadutrv where the mi]i< 
hinds# their womenfolk and chddren nil arc addicted to smoking. 

^ t Among whom about 1,500 are wumeo. 
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powdered tobacco*, 'tlmru' I'e^Ves and cotton yarnt. In additloni 
the Karkhandars also require ‘Devdar’ boxes for packing and 
exporting bidis to outsiae places. ‘Among the ryp materials : 
({) for tobacco, the purchasing seuon is 'Margshirsh' and 
Tosh’ while that for^ (ii) timru leaves is Taisakh’ and 
''esth'* The big Xarkhandars purchase botll in “advance and 
and stock them. They purchase standing crops tobacco for 
a lump sum from the district agrlcnlturises at cheap rates 
and import ‘timru* leaves from Codhra and Haliod. » 

Important Prcdacta * Generally three types of bidis afe 
made in Gujarat, (i) ‘Nakhia*, (ii) ‘Beech-band’, and (m) ‘S'adi',! 

Working 0 / the Indtisfry ' The following Gallic ^yes 
an idea about the cost of making 1000’ best quality ‘hTakhiH' 
bidis at Umetta in the years 1938 and \9i6. 

1938 ‘ ' ‘ 1^46 



"Rs. 

as. 

P' 

Ri. 

as. 

P- 

Tobacco 

0 

s 

0 

0 

12 

0 

‘Timru’ leaves 

0 

3 

‘3 

TO 

n 

& 

‘Dora’ (thread) 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

$' Labour chaiges 

0' 

5 

0 

1 

a 

0 

Other charges 

9 

0 

9 

0 ' 

4 

0 

Packing charges, ^‘Deodar* 




- 


• 

box, etc., 

0 

3 

9- 

0 ' 

14' 

0 

Allowance for'fluctuatior in 







market rate and other 







acddcutal charges 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Re 

. 1 

T 

0 

3a. 4 

C 

0 


These ‘nakhia’ bidis were sold at Re. per 1000 by the 
* Umetta traders in 1938, jrhile today they sell them at >ls. 5-4 
or even 5-8.' t 

^Labovr Condi ton: The condition ofithe hidi workers at 
Ahmedabad and in- ocher centres like Baroda, ‘Surat andiNadiad 
i$ coraparativelv betcer-than of those at Umett?. At Afnnedabad 

* ‘Jjido’. 
t 'Dora' 

I 'Nakhia* means small ^ 'beech-band* meana the thread is ,titd in (he 
middle of the bidi instead of at the end , 1 and 'udi* means ordinary, 

V $ It vill be mtereatiAg to note here (hat for making 1,000 'nakhra* bidis 
labourers were paid 10 as. at Ahtnedabsd, Baroda & Surat in 193S, while 
today they are paid Re. 1-8 at these centres 
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they TOC paid iSas, per 1000 ^naklria' bidiy m*I93S wWIethey 
were getting on!^ 5 as. at Umetta. 5v«n today if Ahmedated 
workers get Re, l-S, at Utnetta tbeygctonly,*^®. 1. Thiaris 
because atUmetta these outworkefs are mostly bthe clotsbet 
of Karkhandars and their condition is no better than thar of 
the serfs. Instead of making cash payment the Karkhandars 
induce the workers to purchase goods on credit from their ihopsi 
The same Karkhandars usually deal either In cloth or grain and 
other household requirements, if the bid! workers waittcprt, 
they have to borrow^ again from the Karkfaandnsi Under 
the circumstances (i) the interestjchaigcs on the som borroweefi^ 
(ii) some more price charged for credit facilities gheai asid 
'(lii)' cheating in weights and measures and also fiv) in (palxey 
of the goods^ are the common occurrences which these 
workers have daily to face. But at Umetta.they have an other 
'alternative source of employment which the workers im b^g 
cities generally have! if therefore these workers anti mducBd 
tD' form an Association and open a Cooperative Bank wcdi 
State aid their position will improve* a great deal 

The efficiency of the worker varies according to his training, 
health, etc. His capacity for making bidis varies accordmgfy, 
from 700 to 1200 bidis per day. The average worker can 
1000 bidis per day. His average earning is therefore Re> i4\ per 
day at Ahmedabad, Baroda and orher big tides of Gojant, 
while it b Re, 1 per day at Umetta sod smaller towns. The 
remuneration in small villages varies between 12 to 14 as 
Market : Bidb are packed in bundles of 25 each and on retail 
sale they always fetch one pice or two pice more pner biudel. 
Wholesale merchants sell the bidi bundles to retailers m lots of 
1 jOOO per box and also offer them a trade dbcount, PsnwaHais 
are their usual customers, while provision merchants of 'amll 
towns and villages also stock bidis. 

Thus the main market for the sale of bidis is local while a 
percentage of production also finds market in the adjoiningT areas. 
As labour is comparatively cheap at Umetta, its pnxlucis arc 
sold ai hTadiad and even at Ahmedabad. The Ahmedabad bidi 
makers have also to stand the competitun of bidi makers of 
adjoining rural areas. For iti the villages tobacco and labour 
are available at' comparatively cheaper rates and other mcldcn- 
tal charges Lke shop rent, taxation, etc. ore nil. Howevv:r this 
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is ilot a' rer)' serious source’,of competition to tfiem^. because 
there is a very heavy demand /or bidis in the Ahmedabod mar- 
Jcet and only^tKe bldi makers of the adjoining villages can supply 
bidis, to k* if, the bidis are imported from distant places thexost 
of transport more or less offsets the' advantage .of cheap labour. 
Takings the average output of a worker to be lOOO.VA per 
day, the total output of bidis in Ahmedabad comes to lakhs 
per The' output* generally suffers /n case of the women 

workers as they remain absent for ^ number of days in a month. 
Out of the present 6 lakhs population, presuming 60 per 
^okej^ bidis per day,> the daily consumption of the Ahmeda- 
[badjmarket stands at 72 lakh bidis. Ther^ore in prder to meet 
the daily needs of this dty about 27 lakh bidis have got to;be 
daily imported from outside places. 

.Soppe : As regards its requirements .of bidis. .Gujarat is 
more or less self-sufficient. But even though Kaira is one pf 
.the. leading tobacco grotring districts in India, it is to.be regret- 
ted that in spite of the efforts of the 'Government , of *Bonibay 
its tobacco breed is not improved and Kaira tobacco is not 
, suitable for cigarette manufacturing. Consequently,, on>the one 
hand Gujarat -imports cigarettes worth lakhs of rupees! every 
year and ion the other, it exports its inferior .tobacco in raw 
iforiD. This situation requires to be improved. Added jefforts 
should therefore be imade to grow superior quality^ tobacco in 
this region so that' cigarette manufacturing can bci undertaken 
with advantage. In this connection measures adopted by .the 
Mysore Government should be carefully studied anithe Govern- 
•ment Tobacco Breeder at Nadlad should be .given (necessary 
financial aid to carry out intensive experiments' bn a, bigger scale. 
The progress .of the Western Tobacco Company at 'Baroda In 
their ^products should <also be watched with interest. 

I *• Soap Making 

In this region this Industry exists oh a. cottage as well as 
factory jbasis. Laundry soap jnaking docs not require any 

** in ‘Ahioedabad the total number oF bid! Workers is estimated at >5000 
cf Thich 1,500 BTC womea 

:Net coDsaniption of cigarettes of the Bombay Prorince vaB.of'24, 85. 
072 lbs. in the yeoi 1937-J8 and a lobstantial, quantity from this 
likely .to have been consumed by the Gujarat population. 
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technical skill; therefore villagers often make soaps for their 
personal use in their own houses. But it is more or I^b a 
seasonal industry as* the rainy season is not suitable for^ scan 
making. 

tion : Soap making is carried on 'on a propri^'^ 
tary* basis in Gujarat and the owner of a‘ Karkbana generally 
his persona] capital in this industry. 

/7a w materials': Raw materials used in' laundry soap 
making are lime, 'vegetable' oils, washing soda ancl silicate of 
soda. In addition fuel is also required for heating purposes fot 
mixing the various ingredients. 

Equipment’ The equipment! required in manufacturing 
washing soap is not at all costly. It consists of a furnace* 
cement, a pressing machine, iron pansf and iron 'khumchas’. 

Important Centres : Important soap making centres of 
Gujarat are Ahmedabad, Prantij, Surat; Baroda, Broach, 
Nadiad, etc. 

Working of the Industry : For a long time Prantij has 
enjoyed fame as a leading ^oap making centre of Gujarat. Here 
soap making is carried on on a cottage basis. In the'good old 
days when railways had not' been constructed in Gujarat > 
Prantij soap usedt to be exported to Ahmedabad even by 
carts. But' after the introduction of washing soap manu- 
facturing at Ahmedabad, its demand^ for Prantij soap has 
declined. Prantij has however certain natural advantages'! 
It gets (1) mahura oil from Modasa and (ii) better quality 
lime and (iii) silicate of sdda^ from the outskirts of the 
town, n addition (iv) labour is' also comparatively cheap 
at' this centre. Therefore it is able to^ withstand competitipn 
of other soaps in the Ahmedabad market.^ There are at 
present three big and two small Karkhanas at Prantij pro- 
dudng soap worth iu. JO lakb per year** and their yearly 
raw material requirement is estimated* at Rs. 6 lakhs. ' 

Labour : The various processes of soap making* require 
employment of various hands to attend to them. Thus one 
* ^Kundi’ 
t *Kadiia'. 

I 'Colas’ or Rootid Cakca. 
q ’Ja’. 

** Prantij 's pre-var prodocnon stood at Rs.2,20,000 aad nw matetioJ 
requirement at Ra,l,S0,0O0. • ’ 
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fttsaa i$ poquired to fill hot liquid ^rotn ^bhathi’ into convcnlert 
vessels for allowing it to cool,t while some persons arc requirod 
for lotber various processes hke (i) kneadingt, (h) weighiagf, 
(iiO *gola* making!, (W printing and arranging.! According to 
.the nature process, the remuneration of the labourer 
vaM froni 5 os. to Re. M in 1938; now it varies from 14 aa> 
to Rs. 2-8 per day. 

ESeotofWaron this Industry;, On account of the .total 
atopp^ of foreign soaps during World War II this industry ’has 
ahowH ^8 of development at the various centres of Gujarat 
The remuneration of labourers has also increased, but so also 
has their cost of living and the cost of raw materials. 

Saqpe: Tte soap manufactufcrs need expert guidance ibf 
manufacturing toilet soap. For<even though during^.the last two 
or (filtfee decades amail washing soap factories *have been 
established within the Province at Ahmedabad, Surat, Saroda, 
Navaari, Sidhpur etc.9 all their attempts to manufaetjute 
wperior qoaUty toilet soap have faded. If some scented 
soap is made by them, it is found to be inferior to foreign 
soapa. Under .the circumstances, in the absence of a good toilet 
soap factory wkhin this Province, a considerable qjantity of 
auch soap is imported from other proviuces as ^yell• as foreign 
oomuries, Bombay's pre-war import of toilet soap stood at 
Rfl. 5 xo 6 ^lakhs iper year and a considerable quantity <of this 
S0H|) «U]St haite consumed by .Gujarat. 

Clay Work 

.At tbe^oueset it should be realised that clay work has not 
itpvcKd due attention from the people of this Province. That 
b bwwse.tt is mostly m the hands of illiterate and poorpottea* 


t ‘MA8akAr',!ii, ‘Tolfiir',tiii, ‘Pmd Karnar'.tiv, ‘Gothavnar'i. 

g 1 a the Dieectory of the Large & Small Indufttrial lEatabJiahments ia 
fiaroda Store during the year 1936J7, meution tie made of 3 Soap 
Pictorice at Baroda of whiek the Bstoda, Soap Factory employe ten 
perioui. the Sarita Soap Worka five the Gujarat Soap works one^ 
All these factories employ manoal labour and do not use any ipptive 
power. Similarly at Ahmedabad there are 4, or 5 big and 15 to 20 
small factoties arid a comparatively larger number of persons is founds 
At work in the big factories. 

* ‘Kumbhan*. 
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There are a fcv brick and -tile works in the Province j 
catering to the needs of the localities concerned; and during 
more recent times two pottery works* have been established 
which manufacture mangalore tiles. The mejor occupation of 
the potten of Gujarat Is of making earthen potSj .bricks and 
tiles. This they can do with advantage during winter and sum* 
mer as rainy season is not at all suitable for making earthenware. 

Otganisation : Pottery is essentially a cottage industry 
and in addition primarily a rural occapacion. The potters are 
generally independent artisans who make pots and other arti* 
clcs of clay for domestic use. 

JZaw Materials and Equipment : For making earthen- 
ware, the potters require special quality red or black clay, fuel 
and water. Thcy^ make use of donkeys for bringing clay and 
fetching water and also for carrying ready-made articles to the 
market. As for their equipment, they require an open space and 
a 'bhathi't specially prepared by them. They also require 
earthen dicst and a spinning wheel.** As they require more spqce 
for making earthenware and their' furnaces require open spaces, 
generally they reside in the outskirts of the village or town. 

From their occupation they hardly earned 
Rs. to 10 In 1938, but now with the general rise in oonjmodity 
prices and the cost of living their income has increased to about 
Rs. 25 to 30 per month. Duriug rainy season they usually 
work as agricultural labourers. 

Market : With the increase in the use of brass and copper 
vessels the demand for earthenware has declined. Their crude 
^lota', crude *bowr, etc. are no longer in demand and the de- 
mand for their pitchers has also gone down. On the whole pottery’ 
as at present practised in the Province is in a distressing state. 

Scope .* It must be pointed out that there b a great and 
growing demand in the Province for: glazed earthenware and 
crockery which b at present being met by foreign imports or by 
crockery from other' provinces. The possibilities of starti^ this 
industry at lloltt or at Rajpipla|( should therefore be explored. 

• (1) The Tilea and Pottery Works Co. Dilimoro, enpbyins W' 
pcrsoai and (2) The Phoeais* Pottery Works Gaoderi, enployiag 62 
PersoDB. t *Nlmbhado'. | ’Riba*. ** ^Chak*. 

Jt "la this Taduka ted, yellow and white days (ochres) are available 
ifl good quantities.". ~ llol Stats Administration Report, !931-32. 
II CUya well suited for high class pottery occar in the tertiary beds 
( ContJ. aext ) 


25 
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Note on Patan’s Clay Work 
Patan was once famSfis for its clay work throughout ‘India, 
The potters of Patan make clay figures of (i) national leaders, 
(ii) animals like dogs, deer, horses, etc,, (iiO insecl^ ^Iv) rep- 
tiles; and in addition they make (vj 'dhupias', 'pikdanis*, 'me- 
vadanls’, etc. They also make day figures of froga, tortoise, fish, 
etc which are so devised as to be able to swim in water, 

Upto the beginning of the 20th century when the art of Coy 
making was not so developed in the various parts of the globe, 
these articles served a very useful purpose as toys for little child- 
ren. Patan potters used to export these toys and in adtHdon 
earthen pipes to places like Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat and 
even to ‘Bombay. It is reported by these Patan potters that 
before World War I they used to export Rs. 1,000 worth toys to 
the above places, But’ with the passage of tune their exports 
have declined and in 1938 the export was nominal, their annual 
sale being hardly* worth Rs. 400 in that, year.* After 1919 
there was also a gradual decline in the prices of their Coys; they 
had gone down by more-than 60 per cent between 1919 and 
This was because with the increase in imports of foreign 
rubber and celluloid toys, the market for these indigenous toys 
was curtailed. 


Special Handicaps*: In comparison with Patan's toys,- 
foreign toys are found more attractive, more durable and also of 
Buperior material. Being made of day Patan toys are not at all 
durable. So with the availability of better toys, Patan’s clay 
toys lost much of their hold over the imarkec, more so since the 
potters did not -improve in time their art or their techiuque. 
They badly need 'to improve colounng work. As a result, toy 
making is' now only a subsidiary occupation for Patau’s potters 
who for the major .part of the year engage themselves in 


at aureetoos places in the Jhagodia tnd Valia Tilukas .... Bat thoie 
Dccarrio^ to tlw west of, Damlu appear'to be of the best quality. - - 
P. N. Boie : Kotes on .the Geology and Mineral Resources of the 
Rajpipli State, 1932. 

* The following table gives an Idea of the fall in prices of the variotu 
Patan toys . 

Article 1929 price in as. 1938 ptioe in os. 

Elephant figur^ 3 J 

Deer ti ^ 3 

Dog ,, 2 1 

Serpent „ . 5 3 
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making earthen pots. The Baroda Kalabhuvan authorities 
should therefore explore all posrible avenues to put this industry 
on a scientific footing by (1) improving its technique and 
(2) trade organization. 

Making Matches 

Short History : As regards the Match industry, it^should 
be noted that several attempts have been made in the past to 
establish this industry at various centres of Gujarat but they 
have not been successful. The growth of the match industry 
In Gujarat (like other parts of India) followed the doubling of 
the import duty on matches in 1921. By 1935 the number of 
mabh factories had therefore increased to 9 * but by 1938 it 
again fell to 5. This reduction was mainly due to the rise and 
growth of the Western India Match Factory which claims to its 
credit 78 per cent of the total output of India. This concern has 
been able to eliminate a number of small concerns from the field. 


Wbricjn^ of the Industry : Making matches is wholly a 
factory industry in Gujarat Particulars regarding the, working 
of the match 'factories in .Gujarat are ,as .follows^ 


Name of 
the factory 

No. of 
days of 
active 

Quantity of Match 
Boxes turned out 

No. of 
persons 

work 

Boxes Gr. Doz. 

employed 

t The Hiiscin Yaver 




Match Works, Cam- 




bay 

t'The Cambay Match 

112 

969-5-0 

200 

Worb, Cambay 

208 

5,218-0-0 

275 

t The Harihar Match 


461 gr. of Bengal 


Worb, Cambay 
iThe Datar Match 

•• 

lights 1995-34^ 


Works, Pedad 

1 The Bilimora Match 


5,97,448 grs. 

192 

Factory, Bilimora 


47,945 gre. 

• . 


* Thus the (!) Gujarat lelam Match Maagfacturiog Co.Ltd and (ij) 
Sutati Match Works of Ahmcdahed, (lii) Hindu Islam Match Factory 
of Kapadvani and (iv) Hindustan Match works of Surat, worked fair 
a short period and then they were dosed. That ia how at present 
there are only S match works in Gujarat out of which 3 are situated 
at Cambay, 1 at Peltod and 1 at Bi>unota, 
t Cambay State Administration Report 1937-38. 

X Batoda State Admin istratioJ) Report 1839-40. 
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Special Handicaps of the Industry : This i^doMry 
maintains about t^OOO persons today. But if it is developed on 
a scientidc basis it is likely to maintain a much greater number. 
Gujarat forests are reported to contain large quajititles of the 
wood which is suitable for making splints veneers. But in 
the absence of further investigation the Gujarat factories get 
most of thfeir requirements from the Central Provinces. This 
adds considerably to the cost of their raw materials. In parti- 
cular, the Rajpipla forests' do afford good field for investigation 
as regards the availability of the required soft. wood,{ If the 
supply of soft wood is assured from within the forest resources 
of Gujarat, this industry will at once show signs of deveiop- 
incnr. Proper steps should therefore be taken in this directian, 
so that cheap soft wood may be available to this industry. 

Scope : Malring matches is an imporunt cottage Industry 
in the province of Madras and the poasibilities of its develop- 
ment in cottage form in Gujarat remain to be investigated. If 
it could be’ introduced in that form, considerable employment 
could be provided in the Panch Mahals «nd Surat, districts of 
British Gujarat and in the Rajpipla, Jambughoda and Devgad 
Barlya areas. 


Glass Industry 

Glass industry is still marking time for its development in 
Gujarat. It exists on cottage as well as factory basis in this 
Province. But as far as the cottage side of this industry is 
concerned, it is on the verge of extinction, while ,as rpgafds the 
factory side, it is still in its initial stages of growth, for 'ic was 
estabilished in this Province as late as 1935. 

Orianiration: Gloss os a cottage industry is run or a 
proprietary basis and in this connection Kapadvanj is the only 
centre known for its glass bangles for over two centuries hi Gqja' 


} It would ba inttreitiig to note that the Bombaf Econonic and In^us- 
triai Survey Cemmittee inqmred from the Jiatch fKtorles about the 
utility of the eoft wood, eapKiaUy the aiiail wood, of the Pooch M&ha] 
Foreati in malting ipliota and vtneeri. But they were informed tiiir 
this wood was not suitable ai spKnts made from the Bombay variety 
did not retun natural whiteness, but went red or black after some time’. 
Vide thtir Report, VoU I, BO. 
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rati Upto 1919 there; were aboue 30 artisans who made crude 
glass bangles known as *dudMa bangadi' from glass sand imporKd 
from Allahabad. ‘They also' made bangles from liquid glass ob^ 
talned by heating broken bottle pieces. But at prcscnl there are 
only two Karkhandars engaged in making bangles at this centre. 

Raw Materials * These artisans require broken pieces 
of gla^ such as of bulbs, globes, minors and soda water bottles; 
lead and soda ash;- and coal and wood. Broken pieces of 
globes, mirrors, etc. are collected from streets by the municipal 
sweepers and those -of soda water bottles -nre gathered by the 
owners of aerated water factories especially at Ahmedabad. 
From these people Kapadvanj Karkhandars purchased bottle 
pieces at about '6 pice per maund* and globe pieces at 6 as. a 
hiMund* in 1938, but now they pay for the same 9 as. and 
Rs. 2-4 respectively. 

Equipment : Their equipment is very simple, Thdt 
rcquke pipes, fife -bricks, moulds and a furnace specially eonst!* 
ructed for melting broken glass into liquid glass. The per-war 
cost of this equipment was estimated at Rs. 2,000 

Pfodtiefa : They make (i) crude bangles known as 'dudhia 
bangadis’, (iO rough bangles and (iii) ^abhla' or smaH 
The season for making glassware lasts for only 2i months, for 
it' is only in winter that they receive most* of their orders. 
Labour These Karkhandars employ 10 to 12 labourers 
ibr helping them in the various processes of bangle- making.t 
The remuneration of the labourers varies according to the 
nature of their work. It 'varied from 8 as. to Re. 1 pen'day in 
1939. N<tw k rvngci' hetweea Rc, J-4 aad Rs. per day./ 
Market : The demand for the Kapadvanj bangles hi^ 
declined with the imports of better quality bangles from 
Czecfhoslovakia, Belgium, Japan and Germany. Beside, some 
glass factories In India have also begun to manufacture superior 
quality bangles. However, the market for Kapadvanj bangles 
still exists in .rural areas of the Panch Mahal and Kaira 
districts and aiso in Kathiawar and the Nizam’s Dominions. 
There shepherd women still put on Mudhla' bangles and apply 
small mirrors? to- their dresses for decorarive purposes, 

^Maaad raeuis 40 secn.^ 

-[TheBe Karkhanas generally work far only'2|^ moatli! in a year, that 
too. in winter. 

X*AhhW 
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5cop» : The demand for the old type of goods is fast 
declining.* Therefore the technique of prodoqtion needs much 
improvement to suit modern requirements. The crude bangles 
made from broken glasses visibly show their joinings and cannot 
therefore withstand competition fonn the attractive and polished 
bangles of factory make, besides the cottage Karkhandars 
themselves are not expert artisans. They need such training 
aa will help them to Impro'^e the quality of their bangles. 
If not» their industry is likely to disappear altogether. 

Glass industry on factory basis^ however, has a very bright 
future in this Province. For, on the one hand raw materials 
like glass sandt and chemicals and also cheap labour and mar- 
kets are assured to it within the Province,, while on the o^her 
hand glass products like bangles, minors, glass sheets, etc, were 
imported on a considerable scale every year before World War 
II, That was because there was only one glass works run on 
factory basis in Gujarat, t established only in the period immedi- 
dately preceding the war. It produces very attractive and poli- 
shed bangles which can easily witbtand the competition of 
foreign bangles in the Indian markets. There arc no two opi- 
jjions as regards their finish and lustre. Therefore with the total 
Stoppage of foreign Imports, this factory has made a very good 
progress during recent years, and being confident about the 
success of his enterprise, the proprietor of this factory has also 
floated one company with the help of State authorities at ChhoH 
ta Udepur. It is thus certain that glass Industry on factory 
basis' bs come to stay within this Province, and all visible 
signs forecast its expansion in the near future. 

Pharmaceutical Industries 

A S/ipr^' Hatory : Indian Scientists of by-gone ages have 
laid at the disposal of the world physicians their important and 


* The ^otRl sale proeeeds reiliied by ■ ICarkbiadar at Kapidvanj wu 
abotit Ri. 6,000 and hU total expenditore about Ra. 5,000 in 1938. 
Therefore hia arerage earning was about Ra. 85 per month, 
t Qnirtz wad suitable for manufacturing glass occurs in eeveral parts 
of the Baroda State, c;.g. in (i) Vijapur Mahal, (il) the Songir and 
Lachhani and ^ii) SaukKeda Mahal-?ide anttf p, 7. 

X Cryital Glass Works established at Sant Road by Mr. Gaur. This 
factory tt present employs W persons. 
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nighly valued document, Ayorved. It Is a book which discusses at 
lengdi medicinal properties of every herb, shrub, plant, creeper, 
and tree. The manufacture of Ayurvedic medicines is carried 
on in this country from very andetit rimes. Refereaces have been 
made in the Puranas to the divine physician Dhanvantary who* 
wanted to save King Parikshit from the poison of snake bite. 
But this industry appears to have existed on cottage ba$b and 
on proprietary principle as the Indian physicians used to make 
medicines in their own houses. The two centuries preceding the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 have been marked for political upheavals 
and unrest as well as insecarity of life in India. During this 
period the Indian physicians could not work with the same zeal 
and could not maintain the same sfurit 'of research. Therefore 
as years rolled on Ayurvedic principles began to be neglected 
and Ayurveda lost its hold on the minds of Indians. Western 
patent medicines began to find favour in the Indian markets. 

Recently, however, efforts have been made to revive public' 
interest in Ayurveda by pioneers like Zandu Ehatji, Naginlal 
Shah, ^nd Jatashankar Trivedi. It is due to their efforts that 
this industry has now developed on modern lines in Gujarat. 

: Because of the peculiar nature of the 
industry, most of the pharmacies in Gujarat arc run on Kar- 
khandarl system and proprietary ba^s. The owner is usually a 
physician who knows art and the technical processes of mak- 
ing medicines. He appoints paid assistants and labourers to help 
him in his work, and generally invests his own capital No doubt 
sometimes, with a view to increase the output, he borrows money 
from private firms, but sucii instances are not very common.' 

Row MaUriah'. The raw materials required arc mostly 
the leaves, stems, roots and fruits* of the various plants. They 
arc purchased from the local dealers, feost of the herbs are- 
generally purchased in the raTny season. 

Equipment: The equipment required by the physicians is 

^ The following ere the prominent pharmecies of Gujarat >^(1) The 
Gujarat Ayutvedic PhamiRcy and (2) The Dave Pharmaoeutial Works 
having branch oflflcre ac Ahmedabad, Surat, Bombay k Rajkot. f3} 
The Ghanaahyam Pharmacy Ltd. Baroda. (4) The Unza Ayurvedic 
Pharmacy, Patan. (5) The Gandhi Pharmacy, Modau. Beaidcs, 
there are about 20 im^l pharmacies in Gujarat liU Kapadia Pharmacy, 
Ahmedabad, Tribhuvan Pharmacy,* Ahntedabad, etc. which cater to the 
needs of the local marketi. 
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not vtTf £osdy> They ri^quite big premises where a number d; 
workers are engaged in grinding, powdering, kneading, mndng, 
weighing and measurtitg the various ing^ients. For these 
processes they require marble atones, ^kharal’, ^kharatii’, ^dasta’ 
grinding stones, sieves, gunny bags, wooden planb, etc., as ajso 
packing materials such as wooden boxes, lables, paste, nnia, etc. 

Froduc^ion: The production is made for sale as well for 
stocking. IWhen the medicine is usually in great demand it 
always pays to manufacture tt in large quantities. Thus on 
the whole the volume of output of a partio^lar medicine .depends 
upon its public demand*. The brisk season for manuf^ettrring 
medicines starts from the month of October and it continues 
rights upto the end of April,- during which, most of the medicifle? 
are manufactured and stocked for the whole year. 

Labour: More labourers are employed during the brisk 
season of production. Therefore labour is not permanent In this 
industry, Workers wero paid 8 to 10 as. in 1938; now they get 
Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per day* 

Market '. For most small pharmacies the , market is purely 
local, except where they have sales, depots or branches in other 
centres. There is little internal competition among' the Ayurvedic 
mediefine manufacturers, ‘since mostly it is because of their 
trade reputation that they are* able to find customers in the 
markets. Local physicians as 'well as the physicians of the 
adjoining areas, also help a great deal in populansing their, 
m^icines. Td these physicians they therefore give trade 
.discount for the medicines they purchase. 

Scope patMit raedatvoes ha'fe mwie Irjwy m- 

roads in the Gujarat markets. The Chemists and Druggists in 
almost all the, towns of Gujarat stock foreign medicines, while 
Gujarat'si forest wealth in herbs and plants still remains to 
be utilized. The development of Pharmaceutical Industry wllj 
not only help to. utilize tius forest^ wealth,, it .will also afford 


* Tbe voluncjof ootput is lUo determined the cirtent of capitd 
.JtLTestineat. Thus' io 1937 the total output of -*the Dstc Fh&rmsceu- 
tical W«rke vbs Rs, 30 , 000 , while that of the ijujtrsc Ayurvedic 
Ph^sey stood at Rs, 1 Ukh is the yew 1MB. Thej Gujarat Ayur. 
vodic Pharmacy is the bifgst pharmacy in Giij art t ^employ i aboo^ 
100 persons and masufactuing about 700 medidnea. ItSr equipment 
is estimated to hare cost mare then Rt. 15000 in the pce^wardtyi. 
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a source of* cmploymeut td the people of this Ifrovince. This 
industry has linmertte possibilities in Gujarat, which clayns ipore 
than 11 milHoQ acres of forests ac its disposal. Besides, >Ayur7e«> 
die medicines are comparatively cheap and thus within reach of 
of the masses. The only assurance required by the public in this 
connection is- about their quality. If this.is guaranteed, maftceta 
for Ayurvedic medicines will immediately widen. This objective 
can be realised by forming ‘an All-Gujarat Pharmacies Associa^ 
tlon that can devise rules and' regulations for observance by' its 
members. It can abo help in making active propaganda for 
popularising the use of Ayurvedic medicines and in making 
sepresentations to the Government for protection as against 
foreign patent medicines. 

The paucity of technicians with expert knowledge of 
Ayurveda seems to be the chief difficulty of this industry. 
There is therefore a great need for opening a good Nursery In 
Gujarat which can'.(i) carry out further inveMigations into the 
medicinal properties of shrubs, plants,, trees, etc., (ID' explore 
the possibilities of utilising herbs in evolving new. medicines 
and (iiQ devise standard formulas for popular mixtures. 

.Paper Making 

A Short HUtofy : Paper making on Cottage basis has 
practically died out from Gujarat. Once Gujarat was weD 
known aU throughout India for its handmade paper. Paper 
makerst of Ahmedabad as well, as Baroda, Patau and Ankle- 
shwar had established very good trade reputation as reg^ds 
the qns^y thmr paper rad their honest dealings. l^aturaUy 
they were held in high esteem in society.. It, was after, 
1492 when Ahmedshah converted Rajnagar* into the Caiptal 
that 'Kagadis’ were attracted to lit from all -over the 
Province and Ahmedabad became the leading* centre, of paper 
making industry in Gujarat. The various State Departments 
required a considerable quantity of paper. Hence there was a 
very good local market for paper in Ahmedabad. During* these 
days the dealings of Ahmedabad Kagadis were .so vast that 
their investments for> raw materials sometimes ran into lakhs. 
They needed capital for (i) the purchase of raw materials, 

* -'Kagidiy. 
t i.e.' Ahmedabad 

% 
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(iO the payment of wages to the latourers, (iii) stocking the 
goods and (iv) selKng them to the upcountry merchants on 
temporary credit. With the rise and growth of this iAdustry 
the indigenous shroffs b^an to finance it. Some of Them even 
began to reside in ‘Kagadipura*. During these good old days 
it is reported that about '600 families of Kagadis were engaged 
in paper'makitig' at Ahmedabad'. 

But by the Utter half of the 19th’ century they began to 
feel severe competition from foreign machine made paper. It 
‘was available at a comparatively cheaper rate and it was very 
attractive. They therefore could not? withstand its- competition. 
Besides, in the beginning of the 20th' century, paper mills were 
established in different parts of India*. Consequently the fate 
of paper making' handicraft of ^Gujarat was sealed^ for ever. 

1921 there' were only 7 Karkhanas in Ahmedabad, 
and today there arc only 2. At all the other centres of this 
Province, paper making as a handicraft, has been given up; 
Most' of' the Gujarat Kagadis arc now working as dealers In 
foreign paper or as book-biaders. 

Orian/saffon : There arc only 2 hahdmade paper Kar- 
khanas in Gujarat and both of them are situated at Ahmedabad. 
They arc proprietary concerns. The, Karkhandars invest their 
own capital in the iiidustry’ and supervise' all the processes. 
Paper making is a' seasonal industry because waste paper used 
as 'raw material requiros a thorough' wash for removing ink and 
dirt before dt is made into pulp. The washing is done gene- 
rally in the river, for which its water when in flood during 
the brainy season is' not at all suitaUe. 

« /?aw MatenalB : The raw materials' required for paper 
making are waste paper, soda, soap and bleacdiing powder. 
For glazing; 'starch ‘is required. 

Equipment : The equipment of a Karkhandar' usually 
consists' 'of a 'kundi* for keeping- pap^ pulp, mat fsadadi*), 
white clay fkhadi') and brush flcucliada*)- The equipment 
is har&ly worth Rs. *50. 

Working of fhe Induafry : For making 300 *gha't paper 
30 mounds paper pulp' is required, which generally needs 42 
imaunds waste paper. The coec-of production of '300 gha paper 

* Including Gujirat Paper Mills, Ltd., Bnrtjtdi. in Ahmedabad District, 
t 'Gba' raeans a quire or 24 sheets. The irord is used only in the BUiguUr. 
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At Ahmedabad for the years 1938 and 1946 ia given below 

Total cost 
1938 1946 

Rfi. as. Rs. as. 

1. Waste paper 42 matinds (Hs« 24 

per maund,in 1938 : (Ra. 10 

per maund in 1946) 105 0 420 0 

2. One artisan employed 
to help in all the proces- 
ses was paid Re. ^-8 per 
10 ghaio 1938, but he 

is now paid Rs. 2-8 for . 

the same quantity. 45 0 75 0 

3. Two labourers employed 
for cutting, the paper were' 
paid Rs. 2 per 100 gha in 
1938, but now they are 
paid Rfl. 4 for the same 

quantity. 6 0 12 0 

4. Carriage charges for tak- 
ing waste paper to the • 

river. 12 .8^ 22 8 

5. Soda, soap, etc. fojr waah« 
ing waste paper. Generally 
they require 3 maunds per 
100 gha. (Amiable at 
Rs. 3 per maund in 1938 

* but now at Rs. 9,)' ' 27 P 81 0 

Total Rs. lS5 8 610 3 

This paper was sold at 12 as. per gha in 1938 'and they got 
about Rs. 225 for 300 gha of noo-glazed paper. The income of 
the Karkhandara therefore was Rs. 30 per month in 1938. At 
present this paper is sold at Rs,'2-4 per gha, leaving to the 
raanufaeturer an avaragc income of Rs, 64-8 per montji*, It 

N. B. The rent of the Karkhens ie not ulcen Into^coDaide ration, for the 
Karkhendars are working m their own premues. 

In the begiaaitg of the year 1944 when foolscap paper was sold at 
mna 1 per sheet and Re. 1-6 per quire in the bla<k 'market,- the price 
of the handmade paper had risen to Ra. 2-11 per gha. The handmade 
paper ia ordinarily of double the si^c of fooUenp paper. A Korkhandar’a 
income at that time was about Ra. 100 per month and he had t* pay 
per maund 13 to 14 aa. more for putchaaing waste paper. i 
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shodld however be realised that it was only in the year 
1944, when the price of paper h^d gone very highi that these 
Karkhandars could compete successfully with factory made 
paper and earned about Rs.lOO or more per month. During that 
year the paper handicraft showed signs of development- in 
almost all centres in India. But as the price of paper has sub- 
sequently gone down, the remuneration of these Karkhandars is 
not so satisfactory as to encourage thenivto develop their Indus- 
rry.f Besides, with (1) further relaxation of the control price 
and (2) the availability of more factory made paper, the present 
black market rates are bound to be adversely affected. Most 
of the war-time advantages in favour of handmade paper' were 
Solely due to paper scarcity and ^nce this scarcity Is gone, most 
of the markets for handmade paper will automatically disappear. 

Future : It is said that in 1928 the annual production of 
handmade paper at Ahmedabad stood at 20,000 gha4 But 
thereafter there was a precipitous decline in the production of 
handmade paper. In 1938 it stood at only 7,200 gha. Thns it 
was only the war-dme scarcity that created a temporary 
situation in favour of a successful working of this industiy; 
As compared to handmade paper, f^tory paper is cheaper/and 
more pdlshed. It is* also available in suitable size and weight. 
Handmade paper is thus one of the' decaying industries of 
Gujarat and unless other factors intervene; the demand fpr 
handmade paper can only decrease as the output of factory 
made paper increases. 

Agate Stone Carv^ 

For Agate stone carving Cambay is the seat of historical 
imporcanee in Gujarat, It is the only centre where this craft 
has been -carried on from very andent times. Foreign tr^ellers 
who visited India in die days of Moghul Emperors have refer- 
red to it in their memoirs. However, no systematic attempt is 
as yet made ‘to study thjs conditions of the agate atone carvers 
who are responsible* for the rise, and growth of this industry. 

Or^anisaiion : In all about 365 persons are engaged in 

t The price of fooJscap paper todtf stands at 10 as. per qnire and 
in order to irithstand its competition handmade paper ou^t to be sold 
at or even less than Re. 1-4 per gha. 
t The price of handmade paper in 1923 was aLmoat double than that 
ruling in the year 1938. 
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this industry land '/iccordtng to the qature of their oocupatLcui 
they can he further dssihed as under 

1. Merchants selling read-made agate articles 
(These merchants hire tte services' of expert: 
carvers for making various agate articles in 

their Karkhanas.) i. , .. j , 10 

2, Itidcpcndent agate stone carvers or KarkhandarS 


(These 'artisans make agate ornaments in their 

Karkhanas' and at times they also hire the 

services of other artisans; for helping them 

in making agate ornaments. Afterwards they 

'sell these products in the .various leading 

centres of Gujarat.) ., ,, .. 50 

3. Cutters or ‘Khondva Valas’ who cut agate stones 

into 'pieces of required sizes .» •• 150 

4. ^Ghasias’ who’work on the lapidary^s wheel . . 100 

5. J)t!iiers or ^Sar Padnar* (known as^Sallis’ or 

‘Vindhars/) 30 

6. Polishers* or Tatdmars’ who polish (agate 

articles by- hand process, . . 2S 


365 

Raw Materiab: Agate stones are not locally available. 
Therefore two or three Karkhandars-of Cambay joia hands and 
put a combined order for .their requirements. Usually they gjyc 
order to the Rajpipla 'Ot Adadw agate quarry owners and at 
times to rJbf Jtfturj mofchAm.' Cfneral)/ tbr^ giyo jou order 
for a lump sum of Rs. 2/X)0 to Rs. 3/)00 and when their lot 
'arrives they' divide it among themsclves-t * 


* ‘Fittimars* polish 'tga.te artides. Foliahing' rnfans unootkening the 
edges of agate beada. There' was a special class of Pattimara eogag- 
ed io this special pjoceBs' at Csrabay. But idler 1934, with the 
intraductioti of power driren tnb/the band process is practicatl/ giTeo 
■iip. Hence moat of the Pattimara are rendered vnemplojted. Birt 
there are certain arddee ill suited for polish in 'an electrically' driren 
tub, 'sack as holders, knives, daggers, etc., sinee they' are. 'likely 
to break in the process; Hence the hand process still persists in 
plishing Such artides for whifh they require the serviees of Pattimars, 
I It. is very diflicult to make out the quality of these stonea from t^rir 
outward appearance. For thia they are put in an earthen pot and 
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Equiptneat: The.impleitients used by the artbans in this 
industry arc simple and Jiot very costly. The rough stone is 
sawn with a small saw and and ^belied with the help of iron 
spikes and^hoTQ-handed hammers. It is. then polished. Fine 
instruments like diamond drills are however necessary for making 
certain articles like beads, cannons, etc. 

Important Products: The Cambay artisans make .cupSj 
saucers, vases, pens, i card racks, inkrStands, knives, daggers, 
swords, handles, paper cutters, paper weights, etcs But more 
delicate and 6nc articles are made. chicHy for the ladies* wean 
They are necklaces, wristlets, armlets, brooches, rings, ear-rings, 
studs, buttons, amulets, etc. 

^ .Labour ; Because of the gradual decline Jn the trade of 
agate articles the remnneration, of the labourers was going down 
from year to year. In 1922 Khondva Valas who cut agate 
stones into pieces of required sizes used to earn Rs. 2 per 'day. 
But In 1938 their* Income was hardly 8 to 10 as. per 4ny. 
World War II has given temporary relief to these workers. 
‘With the rise in the demand for goods and services they began 
to- earn more (just like their Mow workers in other industries) 
and ’oHr' an average they now, get Re. 1-8 per day'. They get 
^remuneration on piece-rate and tKat too per 1000 agate, stone 
pieces.* The'foliowing table gives. an Idea about the remuners' 
tion giveni to them for cutting agate stones into pieces of requir- 
*ed sizes in the years 1938 and 1946. 

I 

* baked la cove dang Thta the eroan are rot it one. enu tttd 
lotted out aeeording to their vtrietiet, c.g. white, yellow, black, gteen, 
rof' 'doridar' (i.e^ having itripes of <^fferent coloora). All the Btooea 
turned to* aihci or- not; picking up any .colour during the pracesi oF 
baking are thrown away. The proeeis ot baking is repeated OAce 
again, if (he itooes are required, to pick up more colour. But imder 
■0 d^umatancei (hey are baked more thw twice, for ia doing na they 
an generally apoilcd ^and rendered uaeless. 

Genereffy agate atoaea are cut into lonr diSerent sizes: (1) fint size 
is uitible for makiDg the variety known as 'modan', L e. big beads; 
(2) the'iecond for 'kanthr, i.,e. small beads (generally required for 
necklaeeO; (3) the third for 'tasbi'. ie. still >iRial1er beads (of oboiit 
fatal beadi size): and (4) the fdurtb for making 'angufhinu ning’, that 
n for making the atone adeable foe odjuatment in a ring. 
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Variety 

Name 

ilemuneration 

Remuneration 

No, 


' per 1000 pieces 

pec 1000 pieces 



1938 

, 1946* . 

I 

‘Modan' 

Be. 1-8 

Rs. 4-8 

II 

*Kanthr 

Rs. 4-0 

12-0. 

III 

Tasbl' 

4-0 

12t0 

IV 

‘Anguthinu Nang* 4-‘0 

12-0 


At the most an artisan can make 300 'modan! pieces in a 
dayv^for it Is his duty to give proper shape to tfec pieces.* 
Even though, more remuneration Is offered for* making the 2nd, 
3rd, and the 4'th varieties, they take more time in making them; 
hence remuneration practically remains the same for making 
all these varieties. These agate stone pieces are afterwards 
passed on for srooothenlng, polishing and drilling to (1) a Ghasia 
(ii) a Pattimar and (iii) a di^lcrf respectively. 

JtfarilEe^ : There art only 4 merchants at Cambay who 
export agate artidea to the different parts of In(Ha.t Their 
estimate of the total annual requirement of agate stones is 
Rs. I5/)00 per year, and of the total output of agate articles 
is Rs. 20/Kl,000.t The raw material requirement seems to 
have practically remained the same during the war period and 
80 also its output. But the variation in (0 the price of raw 
materials and (IQ the value of output, is due to the genera] rise 
In commodity prices and also in the labour charges. 


* 'Falla padra', 

f The average earning of these workcre in the years 1938 and 1946 up 
giveo below 


Rcinaneration Average cape, 

per 100 'tnodans' city per day 

193B 1946 

Ghana 12 as. Ro. 150 'modans' 


Average earning 
per day 
1936 1946 

Re, 1-2 Re. 1-4 


Pattimaj used to get 6 aa. per day in 1936, but now he eaini about 
Re. 1-2 per day. 

For dnlhAg Average capa- Average earning 

1938 1946 city per day per^day 

per’modan* per ‘mod an’ 1938 1946 

TLodhar 9 pa. U as 20 'modans' 15 as. Re. 1-4 


Before ‘the out*bre«k of ‘World War II they alaa evparted agate 
ornaments to Africa <whtre^ (heir main markets wc^ in Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast. 
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Scctpd : The Cambay merchants merienced depression in 
their p’adc in the teginning of World War II as they lost thar 
marketa in Africa. But later on, on account of the prevalenoe 
of the high priee of gold and silver, a greater demand was 
created £or agate ornameno within India. This has enabled them 
to igake good profits from their trade. What is more, as the 
price of bullion is not likely to fall in the near future, the same 
demand for agate ardeles isi bound to continue from the Indian 
markets. Also their trade with Africa^ is likely to be resumed. 
With snch favourable, circumstances, the immedtate future 
is already guaranteed to this industry and it is likely tQ 
^mpioy more hands in order to increase its output to meet 
the growing demand. 


t TJieii pre-war estimate of the total agate stone retjnircncnti of 
Cambay vu Ks. per jeat nnd that of the total outpot of this 
Industry wrb Rs. 6,00,000 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

k 

. We shall now attempt a brief survey of the entire resources 
of Gujarat as rcvpaled by our study. Situated, on. the West 
Co^st pf India, Gujarat lies between 20^.3’ and 24®.5'' north 
latitudes and 71 '’•3' and 74®.4'. cast longrtudeg. The region has 
an area of ,33,798 square miles, a population of about 77 lakhs 
and an eastern coast line of 200 miles. Being hound on tliB 
North, East, and South by the Abu, Aravali, Vindhya and 
Satpuda Kills, Gujarat’s topography rssemblca a sloping rooft 
There is a gradual slope of land from east to west; therefore oil 
the, Gujarat rivers flow in the same direction and meet the Gulf 
.of Cambay, The climate of the Province is ‘monsoon climate’. 
•Ab the clouds of the south-west' monsoon first dash against the 
Sahyadri Mountains, South Gujarat receives fiCK' to' 100" rain, 
the..Iifarbada Valley 40" to SO", and as we reach the northern 
region of the Province ramfaM goes on ^declining. It records 
about 35" to 40" around the regions of the dabarmad atid the 
Mahi and 0" to 20" around chose of the Banas. On account of 
the scanty rainfall and nearness of the deseris of Cutch and 
Thalparkar, the climate of the extreme north is intensely hot in 
summer and intensely cold in winter. As there is a gradual 
slope of land from east to west, it is an uphill task to construct 
canalis or water reservoirs for irrigation purposes. This task 
is rendered still more difficult on account of the fact that the 
Gujarat rivers are deep 'and therefore' have very steep and high 
banks. During monsoon all the rivers and streams are* floodedt 
These floods drain away the soil, destroy crops, and cause 
condderable loss of human lives and cattle; and yet;, not 
even a beginning has been made towards finding a- solution 
for the problem of checking these floods. As years roll onj 
'the problem is becoming more and more acute. As the 
mouths of the jrivers and streamlets open in the Arabian 
Sea, many creeks have been formed on the coast line. 
These creeks afford good outlets to the sea and they have been 
resppnsible for the rise of roadsteads like Sarod, Kavi, Tankara, 
Sajod, Han^ot, Bhagwa, Maroli, Navaari, Matwad and Dandi. 
Fishing is carried on at these centres^ in the good old fashion, 
27 
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But if it is developed on modern lines, fisb skins, fish oil, fish 
manure, etc. will be made aTailafeleP Besides, if the State policy 
is favourable, salt and alkaline products can be majuifactured on 
a very* big scale, on the Gujarat coast. Tf'the'roadstca'ds arc deve- 
loped they will also afford a convenient outlet to the agricultural 
produce of the’ hinterland and fflde by side will play an 
important<role aS the distributing centres of trade. The *coast- 
Ijae of Gujarat is thus likely to play a^^very important^^paft^Mn 
the future industrial regeneration ‘of the 'Province. ^ •> ^ 

As. regards foreshwcalth, Gujarat is'coftiparatively better off 
than several^ther'prdvijica oflodhi- It haA'more than H milKoK 
acres of fdl^sia ^of which about 1 million ^acres are ♦ good and 
reserved forests. Soft and hard wood is* available 'in ^dent 
quantity in these forests. Moreover, these resources are capable of 
■further development bythe adoption of afforestation policy, iixfd- 
ductionof the ‘coopc^ system 'and extension of the 'reservation 
areas. No attempt has been made as yet to make commerciaUfc 
of all the'eiistmgforcat produce: Consequently,'’ immense'lossanH 
wastagc.of plant life takes pkee every year aniberbs and^ shrubs 
wither awayi without being put to any industrial 'use. It is 
necessary (a) to analyse the chemical properties of ‘all these 
plants for the manufacture of Ayurvedic 'medicines, ^anil 
(b) to utilise the existing wood resources 'by developing 
■various industries like paper,’ toy, furniture, match, sijip 
building, etc. As. raw‘ Iac^’ is exported *in large quantities 
from the ^Panch Mahals and Rajpipla forests, ' diere' is great 
need for' establishing lac refineries at Godhra and Rajpipla. 

Gujarat 'is poor* in metaUic ores. (Except manganese ore no 
pther ore .is as yet commerdally'eatploitBd^ within 'tthc Province! 
Coal is not available imthe vidnity bf the iron ore: Therefore 
cost of fuel comes in thevraytof working the •'iron mine's. But 
the Province is gifted with red, yellow and white^ ochres, crude 
soda, lime and stone mines. If thdr commercial 'possibilities ard 
explored, these jrcsources are capable of further exploitation. Ih 
this connection the possibilities of developing the pottery indus- 
try also deverve careful investigation. As mining is carried 
on in a very unsystematic manner, every year there occurs 
enormous loss of mineral wealth,' Proper roofing -arrangemefiti 
use of modern implements and employment of expert mining 
hands are* some of' die measures which can ^ be conveniently' 
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adopted in order to stop this waste. 

As. regards agriculture, out of the total 13t million acres 
of land under boldvation; only 44,000 acres, i. e. 3 per cent, 
is irrigated * Iti this irrigated 'area a second crop is possible, 
while, «it) the remaining 97 per cent cultivated area only 
monsoon crop /is raised. Therabsence of irrigation facilities and 
hence, the inadequate' .water supply to land acts as a great 
hindrance, to the development of ‘agriculture. Therefore, in order 
to increase ffx)d supply, greater attention’ should be 'paid to^ the 
construction ofi wells, dams and tanks' at suitable places within 
thiSi‘ region, .Be^des, 2.miIlion* acres of land arerlying' waste in 
the-Brovince. Wherever -possible: this waste land, needs to be 
utilized for pastoral, agricultural, or plantation purposes. It is 
alsQ necessary to improve^ cattle-breeding and encourage poultry 
farmlngjand fishing within this Province, 

, As regards qxipuktiorii of the total 77 lakh persons living 
b;^i.Gujarat‘ 35 lakhs ore' workem, among whom 26 lakhs arr 
emplpy,ed jn.tKe exploitation of anirnala and vegetation' which 
mainly, lagricalture. .Agriculture is thus the very back* 
bqne of^Gujarat’s economic. life.- . Preponderance of agriculture 
and mral economy is further brought home from the fact: 
that out of the total populdon of Gujarat only 19 per cent 
lives in urban aycas^ ^while 81 . per eent lives in rural 
areas^^Industries accpunt for the employment mf only 3* lakh 
p^ns. .^Ofjjthese workers,- the only largc-scaleritiduatry of the' 
Pr9viijce, that.is the textile mill industry, employs 1 lakh persons, 
registered factories,ili lakh persons, and l:hc remaining 14 
lakhs are cott^ workers.. > . 

JTkese^ figures nhemselves bespeak^ the great urgency of 
tindertaking a drive, towards' industrialisatioii/Ic should again be 
recaUedithat acedr'ding to 'the pupolatidn statistics,! out of about 
50. lakh personsp belonging to the working' age' group, the above 
classification covers the 35 lakh -workers -already employed in 
one or another form of economic activity within this Province.^ 
But what . about the >reDvaining IS lakh non-workers belonging 
to^the worfcingvage group? Ways and means -will have' to be 
dtvired to' provide, them *with work in' the future plans for 
industrialisation. . . 

* It » irrigated in-the that tt.geu>wftter supply mutly from welU, 
t Vide Economic Bac^roond, p. 32.^ ^ 
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The greatest haHdicap in the development of agriculture, 
industries and trade is ioadeqiiate transport. As yet no attempt 
has been made to develop the roadsteads of Gujarat ; 
while out of the total 10,000 miles roads in the Province hardly 
3,000 miles are motorable in fair weather. The remaining 7^ 
miles roads are. more orjess cart tracks. Out of the total 1,720 
miles railways British Gujarat and Baroda claim 1,469 miles; 
while the rest of Gujarat has, hardly 250, which is very inade- 
quate. Under the circumstances, Gujarat's economic resources^ 
whether forest, mineral agricultural, or industrial“-wi!l simply 
mark time for their development until swifter means of com- 
munication are made available to. the interior regions. At pre- 
sent a number of villages iii Gujarat are cut off from the out^ 
side world .during ^onsoom About 83.3 per cent villages of 
Surat district a’^ cut joff from- urban areas during the talny 
season; the condition in the interior Gujara^ is still worse. In 
the absence of adequate transport fadlities farmers do not get a 
fair price for their produce, and great variations occur in the 
price of staple food grains at the various centres of the Province* 
It is thus clear that, devdopmeot of transport facilities 
especially in the Gujarat States has lagged far belund the 
requirements of. the times. 

Populatfon ani Food Supply 

There has been a rapid increase in the population of Guj a- 
ran during* the last six or seven decades. This naturally raises 
the question whether the food production is growing propor- 
tionacdy. The table at the top of''the opposite page shows the 
growth of population during the last six decades and dso 'gives a 
Conservative estimate of the growth during the present decade. 

The population has increased- by a ‘larger percentage, during' 
the last two decades and the same tendency is llkely to persist 
during the present decade. Even a conservative estimate of 12 
per cent growth of population during the present decade giives 
US a population figure of 9,232/)00 for 1951. The total area 
under cultivation of foodcrops in Gujarat- as a whole was 
6,000,000 acres during 1935-40— 2,480,215 acres in British 
Gujarat and the rest, in Gujarat States. The per acre crop yield 
figure is not available for the latter, but taking a clue' from ^ 
total yield of 583,313 tons of foodgrains in British Gujarat for 
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Oujarat’a Population irom 1881 to 1941 * 


Year 

Population 

Increase or Decrease in popula. 
don during the ten ycara^ period 

1881 

6,900^1^ 


1891 

7,695,715 

+ 11.5 p.c. 

1901 

6,105,895* 

-20.6 p.c.’ 

1911 

6,512,622 

+ 6.6 p. c. 

1921 

6,873;718 

+ 5.6 p. c. 

1931 

7,711,450 

+12.1 p. c. 

1941 

8,868/)00 (our conservative 

estimate)! +15 p. c. 


1941, t we get 1,410,000 tons as the total putturn of foodgrains 
in the whole of Gujarat, durltij 19‘40-41. 

British Gujarati 

Year Net cropped Increase or Outturn Increase or 

area (acres^ Decrease in in tons. Decreasejn 
net cropped Average of outturn 
area S years with (percentage) 
(percentage) census year 
as the cen- 
tral one 

1930-31 4,255p56) 690,554 

imAl 4,492,161) +5.5 p.c. -15.5 

Population of'Britbh Gujarat 
Year 

1930-31 3,223,727 

Increase in population daring the decade 
1940-41 5^)92,713 ^ +26.9 percent 

It would be r^lised from the above statistics that despite 
an increase of 5.5j).c. in the area under foodgralns and puls^ 
between the period 1930-31 and 1940-41 in British Gujarat, the 
total foodgrains production declined by nearly 15.5 per cent, 

* This heavy dediae in I90t can be attributed to heavy atarvation aad 
death toll tahea by the famine of Semvat I9i6 MChhapanio Dakal ), 
i. e. A. D. 1900. 

t Gro^b of ^pglation in British Gujarat from 1931 fb 1941 is of 26.9 

E sreent 01 its totd populatbo increased from 3,223,727 to 4,092,713, 
at growth in Gnjaroc States betweeo 1931 and 1941 ia 1S.2 per 
cent as it increased from 1,269,000 to 1,457,000. Therefore taking 
JS p.c. to be the average growth of population lor the Ail-Gujarat 
area we arrive at the above estimate. 

t See Foot Note t on next page. 
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while the population 0 / the same area increased hy 26.9 per cent. 
The same tendency is likely to hold good for Gujarat States. 
Thh decline In the fertility of sc^ must be arrested by making 
use of better manure and seeds. In addition, in 1951 mor^ 
than 1 rniJIipn more mouths will have to be fed .than in 1941. 
There is thiis an urgent need for taking to intensive as well as 
extensive cultivation. The former objective pan be achieved by 
increasing the Vater supply to land by constructing weUs, dams,^ 
and tanks wherever posslUe and the latter by 'making as much, 
use of the existing 2 million acres of waste land as is practicable. 


PROBLEMS OF INDU8TRIMJ5ATION 
Large^la Industries 

The only really large-scale-industry with’in the Province is 
textiles* especially tcxtPe mills, which altogether employ more ^ 
tHan one lal^h persons. Wc have alrearfy studied the probleroa 
of this industry in detail in Chapter IV; and wc have made 
several suggestions for setting up this industry on a scientidc 
footing after giving due consideration to ‘the fact that the mills 
have mostly worn-out and hence defective machinery, as also 
the fact that only untrained labour is available to them. What 
this industry needs is drastic rationalization an^jrco^anIsatio\^ 
We daiiti that the suggestions put forth in this book deseirve 


} Btltiah Gujarat. 
Year Grou cropped 
atea 


(ac»s) 

I9(NM * 2,5S4,il9 

1910-11 V39,P44 

192 ( 1-21 3 ^, 4^134 

J9io-31 4,453,103 

1940-rt 4,677,721 


Net cropped Food 
area grains 

aacigc 
of food 
crops' of , 
5 'years 
ansut 

year M ^ 
^ ceptril 

(icrei) (acres) 

2,499,642 Agures 

not avsitafale 
3453 , B52, 2,103,661 

3,794,90fl 2,112,195 

4,255.056 2,392.977 


Ourturn Population 

Average 

TttAVlA'h 


wirb iho , 


census 
year as 

central 


(tons) 

0 ■ 

figures \ 
not avB liable 

2,702,099 

672,270 ' 

2,803,074 

602,817 

2.958A49 


690,554 a 3,223|727 
4.492,161 3,480,215. 313 6.093,713 

Figures taken from the Season and Crop Repurts a^ the Census Reports. 
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cyrfijl consideration by the, Government of India ^when they 
forMdt/ a plan for the growth of ^‘large-^^e mdii- 

"trieS withm the country and accordingly allot priority of bairns 
■to' this industry in Gujarat, In this connection, the, 
'Government may also fin^ this region m^'surted ?or^the,a&- 
'blishment aiid growth of 'cement) alkaline, hali'ing, ship-bi^ding, 
'oil; leather, paper, match/and iron industries on Tar^sefle 
^basis. But rests with them as to h^ much arid how’ 
^preference S td'bc given to cacji'such I^|scalc indus^ in 
•'iHe various regions of India, Bencii* leaving' the ^problems ,of 
'the lafrge'Scde industries to the care of the ^Ccntral'^ Go^rn- 
ment, it would be better for urto‘ concentrate mjire up'qn the 
'prhblems^bf the small and cottage industr^ of this region, since 
'these naturally depend upon the ^rovihaa? Gpvermnents fqr 
protection, gu'idancc and development. ^ 

•i' 


Small Industries 

It has been' revealed ih our discussions that many cottage 
industries, rural as^ as uriaan, have e^perlenc^ whol^le or 
partial dway’in Gujarat. SmdH industries run by steam, oil, or 
electric motive power, which are of comparatively recent origin 
have however, on the whole, sliown signs of development, and 
expansion. These can be grouped under two heads, 'vi& (i) pre* 
paratory and i[ii) manufacturing. Flour mills, rice mills, pulse 
millF, oil millsj etc. fall inlio the tirst group anH are mostly prt> 
prictary concerns. They are spread over almost all parts w 
Gujarat and they cater to the needs of the localities concerned* 
At timvefi' «op failure* acts a& ^ great check upon their working 
for then they can be worked oiily partially. The secondj 
more importaiit grmip, that of manufacturing industries, conf^ 
pHses powerloom factories, hosiery mills, ihetaJ works, etc. A 
common handicap from which these industries suffer is of pro- 
curing^ sufficient capital at a reasonable rate of interest, which 
prevents them from introducing technical Improyernents in their 
working, and as a consequence the quantity arid die quality 
their output suffer. The abwncc of’ easy caplfcd, cheap electric 
motive power and technical guidance has stifled the growth of 
many small industries, though as a matter of fact ffiere is great 
acope for them in the various parts of the Province. 

The powerloom industry' is faced with the problem 
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of acquiring aizing pUnts of medium typesi for lack of wluch 
the)r are unable to undertake production of cloth requiring siz- 
, ing and qilendering, but can only produce mercerised yarns 
which do not require aizing. In the case of iron and steel pro- 
ducts, the factories tnanufacturingmill machinery parts are com- 
paratively better off than those making agricultural implements 
and cutlery. ;t should also be recalled here that during World 
War il, among the metal wares, iron and steel products paid 
more to their manufacturers than did brass and copper wares. 
For though the Government of India controlled the price of 
iron, brass and copper sheets, among the finished products they 
imposed control only over, brass and copper wares, leaving 
the price of iron and ,ateel products to the discretion of 
the manufacturers. 

Among metal industnes we find no small factories specialis- 
ing in the manufacture of locks, sharp instruments, or scientific 
apparatus. Iiu theh" absence there is a .considerable consump- 
tion of imported wares within this Province. -The possibilities 
of starting these industries should therefore be investigated. 

Cottage Indiistries 

Tbe cottage industries are widely scattered within this re- 
gion, They suffer from various handlers of which the most 
important is that of obtaining raw matcrlab.. The. artisans in 
*metal work depend upon the imports, of iron, brass and copper 
sheets; the artisans in wood^work, .upon the imports of wood 
.from forest areas and the. artisans in the leather worJc do not 
get good quality hides as large purchases are made from the 
district markets by rich middlemen on behalf of the city firms 
and therefore' only poor quality hides are available ^ the 
local tanners,. 

Pickers manufacturing is a growing industry at Ahmedabad 
but. the manufacturers have to Import good quality buffalo hides 
from the Punjab a^id United Provinces. In the absence of 
chrome tanning factory within the province ahoc-makers depend 
upon die. imports of wtllpw calf and patent leather, and washers 
manufacturers upon the imports of American chrome wastage. 
During World War JI the shoe-makers and the washers manu- 
facturers therefore worked un^er conditions, of distress, 

Vhfi handloom weavers use throw shuttles rather than fly 
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shuttles, the tannets use very crude kaives, not knowing the 
use of wooden beams, the oil crushers have not changed the size 
of their ‘ghania’ for improving their mechanical- efficiency, while 
the metal workers and wood carvers have not folly availed them- 
selves of the latest inventions like lathes, turning machines, or 
polishing machines. 

The high cost of the local supply of raw materials, uac of 
antiquated tools and implements, and employment of untrained 
labour are the important handicaps coming in the way of the 
quality of products and low costs. Lack of finish and uniform 
quality have definitely curtailed the markets of the cottage 
products. That is why foreign knives; nnt'Crackcrs, razors', 
etc. get the upper^hand in our markets. 

In order to enable our cottage products to withstand the 
many-sided competition, all efforts should be directed towards 
(a) reducing their cost of production and (b) improving' their 
quality. What they mostly need is (i) rationalisation of the 
technique (which in most cases means inducing the artisans to 
use modern .tools and implements), (iO technical training (for 
increasing the efficiency of the cottage workers) and (iii) change 
in the types of products. 

It is gratifying to note in this connection that efforts are 
being made by the Bombay and ‘Baroda Governments to 
demonstrate especially to the handloom weavers and the tanners 
the use of better equipment knd tools. Some effort is also made 
by the Baroda Government to induce wood carvers to improve 
the patterns of thdr products. The Baroda Government has 
established a Sales Depot for the sale of cottage products of the 
poor artisans of the State, while the Bombay Government has 
established the North^n Division Co-operative Association for 
the sale of handloom doth of the artisans residing within 
British Qujarat. 

These measures will achieve the desired objective if, side 
by aide, greater co-operative effort’ is made in the direction of 
(a) removing the indebtedness of the artisans and (b) providing 
easy capital to the cottage workers for the purchase of modern 
equipment and tools. A general relief in octroi duties wiU posi- 
tively encourage various amallnscale and cottage industries depen- 
dent upon yarn, brass and copper metal, tanned leather; dyes 
and dye stuifi .used in calico printing, metals used in iron and‘ 
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Steel industry and so on. Ewept in British and Baroda State 
territories, State effort, in the directions of (a) co-operative 
movement and (b) deznonstradoQ to the cottage workers about 
the use of modern cools and equipment, is conspicuous by its 
absence. It Is ttierefo/e nc^ary to adopt adequate measures 
for the development of small and cottage industries within th^ 
rest of Gujarat. 

It should also be realised that cMrepc Baroda all other 
Gujarat States lagged far .behind British Gujarat, as regards 
their drive towards dadustriBlisation. Except Baroda and 
Cambay* other Gujarat States' could not boast of having any 
jarge-Bcafe factories within their territories. If British Gujarat 
and Baroda areas are excluded, of the total U lakhs of persons 
employed in Small Registered Factories in Gujarat, the .total 
number employed in the remaining Gujarat areas dwindles down 
to only 7000; for the development of these areas, the Bombay 
Government should therefore devise ways and means to improve 
road and rail commuaicacions and evolve achemes for th^ in- 
dustrial development. If a proper atmosphere is created for the 
growth of industries, tanning, furniture making and Coy making 
have a bright future within the Province. Textiles, hosiery, 
engineering,' metal works, hshiog, dairy, starch making and phar* 
maceutlcal industries have recently shown signs of development, 

Income ajnd Standard of Life 

Viewed from the point, of yield per acre Gujarat compares 
favourably' with some parts of India. Besides, Gujarat is the 
leading seat of the cotton textile industry. Therefore Gujarata 
are considered to be (i) economically better off; and OQ their 
standard of living is suppoaed to be comparatively higher than 
that of the people in the rest of India. However, facts reveal 
altogether a different talc. Out of the total population of 77 
lakhs 42 lakhs an non~working dependants who do not work at 
all but^ depend for their livelihood upon the remaining 35 lakhs 
who are engaged in some fonn of economic activity in this 
region. » Of these 35 lakhs who work, about 26 lakhs are engaged' 
in the exploitation of aniihala and vegetation which means mainly 
agriculture. Aa regards the income and standard of life of these 
workers we get some glimpses in the rural surveys of the different 
* In Cimbny there is one textjlc mill cmplbjing 666 perioos. 
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villages and tdukas of Gujarat undertaken by the research 
workers Id the past- 

During his survey of the Atgatn Taluka in 1926'‘28 Mr. 
Mukhfyar^ found the standard of living of a ‘Kaliparaj’ family, 
coosLscing of T adult male, >2' adult females and 2 children, to be 
very bw. The income per family was Rs. 285 per year and 
this amount was mostly spent under the folbwing heads : Rs,* 
2DB on food,R<t. 40 on dotbing andRs. 30 on lighting, smoking, 
Intoxicants, etc. The staple food of a KaliparaJ is rice of 
inferior quality, mostly Nagli and Kodra. The price of food 
grains dominates the total cost of living in his budget. In the 
rainy season Jie catches fish from the brouks. His dress is 
mengte, usually a loin doth, a ^khes', a cap and a pair of shoes. 
This is his coipmuoity dress and he sticks to it. Smoking 1 $ a more 
Important item for him than fuel and lights in his. house. But the 
most important item of expenditure in his budget is toddy and, 
liqudr. The average indebtedness per Kaliparaj family was Rs.153. 

As compared to a Kaliparaj family, the average income of 
an Ujaliparaj family consisting of 5 persons was Rs. 438 and thc^ 
average cost of living per family Rs. 361 per year. The staple 
food of an Ujaliparaj family is rice and ju war. They spent on an 
average Rs. 246 on food, Rs. 80 on cbthlng and Rs. 35 on 
lighting, smoking and intoxicants. In matters of clothing there 
b’an appreciable ditf^erence. lA male member of the Ujaliparaj. 
family usually .wears a coat, shirt, dhoti, etc. The average, 
indekedoess per family was Rs. 230. 

If the income of Ujaliparaj and Kaliparaj families was con- 
sidered together the average income per family in Atgam village 
was Rs. 306 whib the average expenditure per family Rs. 334^. 
The people of ‘the Atgam village were therefore not able to. 
make both ends meet by their earnings, in the village. TJiere 
was therefore a continuous annual exodus of people from this 
village to outside areas for supplementing their meagre earnings 
from land and the people of the village had to depend upon 
external sources of income. 

A litde later Mr. Shuklaf in his survey of Olpad Taluka 
•' Mr. G. C. Mukhtyar : Lift and Labour tn a South Gujarat Viiiagf, 
1930; pp. *221-241, 

AKordiag to Mr. Shukla a DubU fatniiy e^’^onBiating of five mem- 
beci— miaimQm fqut«menta were the following per year : 
t {(ontd, an mxt pagt) 
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between thtf years 1929-^32 found that on an average the mini- 
mum requirement of a Dubk family among the Kal^araj was 
Rs. 200 per year aud of a KolL family among the Ujaliparaj 
RaJ75>oJr a ICanbi family Rs.475 and of an AnaVS family Ra.550 
per year. But the income of a cuftivator's family In Olpad was 
Rs. 282 per year whereas the expenditure was Rs. 375 ! Mr. 
Shukla’s investigations ^related to such Kalfparajs as had eco- 
nomic holdings. The position of the cultivators of uneconomic 
holdings can just be imagined when it is realised that in Olpad 
Talukaj out, of every 10 cultivators 8 were working om 
uneconomic holdings ! 

The above two surveys depict the condition of the agricul- 
turists of South Gujarat viz. Talukas* in Surat District, during 
the last decade. About the same time between the years 1929 
and 1930 Prof. KumarappaV survey of Matar Taluka* in North 
Gujarat in Kalra District revealed that the income per familyt 
for the whole Taluka worked out at Rs. 67, or Rs. 14 pen'^head 
per annum. The viilage surveys of the last decade have thus 
revealed a very unhappy state of affairs as regards the oemditiona. 
of the masses in rural areas. If at present the average condi- 
tion of the agriculturist is taken' into consideration, despite Jthei 
rise in prices of agricultural crops the rise in cost of living 
has affected him adverwly. He is now required to pay Re: i 
per day to the agricultural labourer instead of:4 as. as 
during’ the pt^war days. His cost of living has also, risen four 
times the pre-war level and^ the total rural Indebtedness of 
Gujarat at present stands at Rs. 35 crorcst; The burden of 
indebtedness hangs heavily upon the- masses in rural areas. 
Unless and until it is removed and their holdings'are consolidated 
into economic units and cheap credit for productive reforms in 
* J, C. Kanarappi: A Sttruy 7d/«^a. 

t CoQsiitiog of an adult male, an addt woman & three children, 
t Vida *nlt, Aericulturc, p. Si 

{eontJ,^rom page 3IP) 

^ ' Ra. as. p. Ri. as, p, 

I. Food 126 0 0 IV, Mucellaneous f 

II. - Clothea 36 0 0 Smoking 21 0 0 

III, Fuel and Light 6 0 Q Other 16 d 0 

Total 205 0 0 

J. B. ShukU : Lift amt Lah\MT in a' Gujarat Taluka^ 1937, 
pp . 268-270 
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agriculture is made avallable» k'is very difficult to raise tlw in- 
come of the agriculturists upto the required minimum standard. 
As things are today, the purchasing povrer of the masses in this 
Province is so low that they cannot aford a veH-balanced and 
adequate diet. 

Industrial workers seem to be less’ unfortunately aihiated in 
this respect. Though industries hardly employ 3^ lakhs of 
workers, the 1 lakh of workers employed in the textile mill 
industry receive considerable dearness allowances. Oa an 
average their per capita income has risen from Rs. 25 per 
month to Ra. 70. Similarly the workers in the smaU factoriss- 
now receive 'more than double the pre-war remuneration. They 
now get Rs', 50 to Rs. 60 in powerloom factories, hosiery mills, 
paper mills, etc. The workers in textile mills and m the small 
fiutorles are therefore better placed today. On account of the 
locadoh of their factories in urban areas' and their contacti 
with the worktfs in large-acale textile mills the workers la 
smaK factories have been' able to demand higher wages. But 
this is a temporary phase and it should be pointed out in this' 
connection that the condition of the artisans in rural areas 
especially of the'handloom weavers, shoe-makers and tanners 
has hoc improved to the required extent* Before the war they 
hardly earned Rsc7 to Rs, 10 per month; now they earn- 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. But though their remuneration has increased, 
they hardly ^'t enough to meet the increased cost of living.. 
The goldsmiths in rural areas are adversely afected as they do 
not get enough work. Th^ are' now round -pegs in square, 
holes. From the point of view of employment and -remunera- 
tion the carpenters and' the blacksmiths have definitely been 
gainers. The war departments required them badly iind. they 
began to pay th^ Rs 3-8 per day at the minimum. Their 
avmge carnii^ therefore rose to Ra. 100 or Rs. 125 per month. 
This heavy demand for carpentry’ and' blacksmithy has induced 
many artisans to move out from their villages to^ the places 
where their services are better appreciated and needed. Qn, the 
whole the condition of the workers in large-scale industries, 
small factories and of the artisans, especially carpenters, and 
blacksmiths, has improved. But the condition of village shoe- 
makere, tanners and weavers has not”improved to any desired 
extent and the goldsmith’s position has actually worsened. 
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Policy 

Gujarat is not an administratiTe unit inasmuch as it, 
represents the merger of the smaller Gujarat States, into' the 
Bombay Province and the separate political existence of tjie 
Baroda State. Therefore a separate economic policy for Gujarat^ 
as a whol& cannot be worked out. Hoyrever, from, the poi.nt of 
view of the development of the country as a whple» the full 
development of the natural resources of each region is fu^a- 
mental. It ia necessary, as a first* step, to make a reliable: 
estimate of the various natural resources. Thereafter a pro- 
gramme of ccoac&nic development has to be worked out so aSj 
firstly to raise the standard of Ufe 'of the people of the r^iotit 
and secondly so as to subserve an agreed scheme of prlorltiesr 
with reference to the needs of the country as a .whole. 

The main handicap in this direcdon is the multiplicity oft 
political and administrative junsdictions. These have to be-uni-t 
fied if an integrated policy for the whole region is to be. 
implemented. This has been done in the case of Railways and, 
Post and Telegraphs and it will havg to be done with referencCt 
to Jloads, Irrigation, Development of Forests, Soil Conservation,, 
etc. Whether any speci.aL corporations distinct from the existing, 
political authorities can or should, .be set up for this purpose 1s' 
a 'question which demands further investigation. The polnti 
however b thao the economic deyebpment.of Gujara^as of any 
other region depends upon a. new active policy on the part of» 
the State. We have indicated in the course of the various^ 
chapters some of the steps which the State will have to toke-to, 
achieve this end. It remains only to be added that any such steps: 
or measures must proceed from a properly conceived, scheme. of| 
policy. For^ as experience has taught us, individual measures, 
even if excellent In themselves, produce but little resujt unless 
they arc accompanied by other measures not. only in- the sane 
field but also in'Qther related fields which are working towards' 
the same objective. ' 

In *chis connection it is interesting to review the plan fox 
the development of the countryside receady^put forward by? the 
Government of Bombay. The main objective of the plan seems to: 
be to benefit^tfiose areas which havd been large recruiting'grounds' 
for* the' defence forces during the War, While in itself thc/re^ 
employment of^ and assistance to demobilised men may be a 
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-deslradile objective, it cannot be taken to be the chief objec- 
tive of any proper scheme of planning. The red objective of a 
correct policy b the economic development of all the regions 
within the Province from the point of view of long-term needs 
and possibilities. Besides, these proposals have not taken any 
definite shape as yet. As far as British Gujarat b .concerned 
only proposals for the post-war reconsthiction of the Bi»lsar 
Taluka are available. They aim at improving the conditions of 
the rural masses viz, the agriculturists by Increasing irrigation 
facilities, improving cattle breeding, adopting schemes for land 
improvement, and encouraging village industries, especially 
weaving and tanning which are subsidiary to agriculture. In. 
order to improve the marketing conditions and obtain fair prices 
for the agricultural produce, a road development scheme is also 
in view*. A suitable scheme for electrification of the rural areas 
is also envisaged. If the latter is achieved, there is every likclir 
hood of development of small industries in rural areas. Power- 
loom factories, hosiery mills, oil mills, flour mills, etc. will begin 
to opera'te in big villages and these villages will fast grow into 
small towns. However, as already observed, at present only 
proposals for the fiulsar Taluka are available, while. for other 
Talukas of Surat District and also for the remainiog districts of 
British Gujarat no survey has been attempted, nor have any 
proposals been forthcoming. What is therefore needed Is con- 
certed action and a co-ordinated plan regarding the develop- 
ment of the countryside for all Gujarat; and, of course 
the Bombay Province. 

It may be admitted that in any region there are always 
specially backward areas or peoples which the Governmenj 
would do well to concentrate upon. The problem of the econo- 
mic uplift of the aborigines and other backward communities in 
Gujarat is an instance in point. It should however be emphasised 
that the economic problem of Gujarat is one of fundamental 
reorganisation— reorganisation, for example, of the agricultural 
economy so as to eliminate parasitism and to restore the* incen- 
tive to the actual tiller of the soil. This will mean, among 
other things, an extension of the application of the Tenancy 
Act and other measures of rural reform enacted by the popular 
ministry during 1937-38. It may only be remarked here that 
the success of even the short-term food production policy which 
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the new Govc«un^^lt propose to adopt will depend to acpnAUr- 
able extent on the midatiQn of such measures, li 

TfgRTd to industries the problem ia to wk out the economic 
possibiKties of dy&rent Industries— lajgwcale, and 

oottage> to assess the contribuinon they can make to xhe sdu- 
tion of the problem of unemployment and t)ie 
bf the pressure on land, and then spstemarically tb foster their 
growth. The -creation of suitable means of transpoft upd coBi- 
njiunicatjpn is aneilkry to the de«ldpment of agricultuFC 
and industries. They have also a ralue in cpefdBg «ew 
pwenues of emppjyment. The extension of social serrices lik6 
educatioHi medic^ rekef, etc. should also to employbieJiC 
opportunities but have in general » wider objective^ yiz. rha-t 4f 
promoting a better economic and social iife* ^ 

The full utilisation of the natural resounces of Gqarat Ib 
thus seen to be a part and parcel of £he problem of ceonomyi 
planning on gn alUndia scale. The essence' of any such plan- 
ning IS co-osdlnaripn of regional sebemP^ whkh would aim fio£ 
only at raising the income and the standard of living in the areas 
conetTned but would also mimster to the fuTthtsanpe pf the idl- 
India plan. Th« cjoanomip prcilemsof Gujarat «rc have set out 
in this work have <o be viewed in this perspfctiye, 
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Xable giving tKe RairfaM ligures as recorded in the di^Eerent parts of Gujarat, 
for the years 1927-28 to 1937-08 
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Figurev takea from the Admim’scration Rcfiarts of the States concerned. 

I Figures taken from the^Seasoxi and Crop Reporta of the Bombay Province for the years concerned. 
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Statement No. 1 

Siafemenf the Forest Areas {in acres) of Gujarat, 

(It vill be realised from the following statements that even 
when statistical infopaacion abogt the forest resources from the 
various States covering nearly 74 per cent of the area .of Guja- 
rat is coUected, it could not be presented more precisely. That 
is because no attempt has yet been made to preserve the statis^ 
tics on a scientific basis, and_whatever statistics] were maintained 
by the' Gujarat States, they were mostly from the point of 
view of revenue collection.) 


Year 

District or 

• 

Area in Forest Revenue 


State 

Acres 

in Rupeos 


Bridah Districts of 



Gujarat 


■ 

•1936-37 

Ahmedabad - 

9,115 

Botg. Econ. 


& Indus. 
Survey Com. 
Report^ gives 
the Revenue 
of Patich Mahals 
Division for 
1937-38. at Rfl. 

*1936-37 Broach and Panch. Mahals 2/15,778 
♦1936-37 Surat 46,206 

Gujarat States >- 

♦1936-37 Baroda' (Amrelt and Okha- 

mandal excluded) 3,30,156 

1934- 35 Rajpipla (cxduding- 

• forests In feudatory , , 

estates) 4,16/100 

•1936-37 Dhararapur 91,357 

1935- 36 Bansda (Reserved forests 

only) ‘ 55,842 

1940 Radhanpur (area covered 

• with ‘babuls') 19,141 

’Forests within the above States 

covering 20,593 square miles area 

of Guj arat. 1 1,73,595 

• The defiaitifftt of tlw term ‘forests' for .these aiew is . “sJjy Uod 

classed or, idministered os forest upder legal cDRCtmeat deillng with 
forests". a 


2,19,9.83 

I 

S, 12,476 
l,43/)33 
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The following States covering 2^83 square miles area of 
Gujarat only supply the figures of the forest revenues realised 
by them> 


Year 

State 

Forest Revenue 
(in Rupees) 

1937-38 

Palanpur 

, 11,947 

1936-37 

.Ralasinor 

16,343 

1938 

Lunawada 

93,548 

1937-38 

Sant State 

27,395 

1933-34 

Jambughoda (Narukot) 27,021 


Total Forest Revenue of these 


States covering 2,883 square mQes 

area of Gujarat 1,76^254 j 


Our 

estimate 
of Forest 
Area of 
these 
States 
(Total in 
Acres) 
2 , 00,000 


For the above States, forest areas in acres arc not available, 
In their Administration Reports they simply mention the 'Fo- 
rest Revenue* realised by them. In order to arrive at the 
coJiservatlve estimate about the forest acreage )vlth]n these 
States, we take into consideration the Panch Mahals, Rajpipla 
and Bansda figures. From the income and acreage figures we 
find that Bansda State realised double the income in rupees 
to its forest acreage, while Ranch Mahals practically ona 
rupee, and Rajpipla half a rupee per acre. From this point 
of view, the above States must, be covering something like 
IfiOfiOO acres of forests within their territories. 

Still we have to make the estimate of the remaining areas. 
Even though kiformation about the existing conditions of the 
Idar*3 foresf .have been studied carefully, the above tables do 
not include the forest acreage of that State. In addition, the 
resources of the Chhota Udepur, Devgad Bariya and the rest of 
the Rewa Kantha have' td be taken into account. They are 
likely to increase of the forest areas of Gujarat by 2 lakK acres.* 

* The'Daags Forests sre oo the border line of Gajaret and practieaUv 
their entire area (9^5 sqnare miles, i.e. 6,37,440 acres) is corered with 
forests. When, therefore, the boundaries 'of Gujarat are extended on the 
linguistic basU, Gujarat ia likely to add a great deal to ice foreit 
wealth from this area. 
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FOREST ACREAGE IN GUJARAT 


^ State or 

Area in 

State or 

Area in 

district 

Acres 

district 

Acres 

British Gujarat 2,61,099 

Palanpur, Bak- 


Baroda 

3,30,156 

sinor, Lunawada, 


Rajpipla 

4,16/)00 

Sant, Jambughoda 

2,00,000 

Dharampur 

91,357 

Idar, Chhota Udepur '' 


Bansda 

55,842 

Devagad Bariya, the 


Radhanpur 

19, HI 

res( of Reva Kantha 




Agency and a portion 




of the Dangs Forests 




Total. . 

15,73,595 


AnaiysiJ Rtporis of :ome on tht Mineral Finds of the Jdar 
I and Rajpipak States. * 

SABARVALLEY KAOLIN INDUSTRIES 
Refiners and MonuFacturerS of China ClKy for 
Textile and Paper Industries 
Factory Proprs. 

ARSODIA Somnath E. Bhatt & Co. 

Idar Sure, P. 0. Davad, ' Ahmedabad. 

Jadaf^ A. P. RIy. 

HUGHES AND DAVIES 
Mining Engineers, Metallurgists, Assayera, 
Analytical Chewts, and Cement Testers, etc. 

No. D. 3267 
101, Esplanade Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 
21-3-40. 

;(Copy) 


‘ CERTIFICATE 

Wo hereby certify that a sample of China Qay (lavigated) 
-received by us on 19-3-40 from M/a. Somnath B. Bhatt & Co. 
has been analysed with the foUowit^ results. 

Marked:- ^‘Everest Brand” 

China Clay- Sample received from 

M/s Sabarvalley Kaolin Industries, Arsodia, Idar State. 
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Per Cent 

Per Cent. 

Silice 

Si02 

45.72 Magnesia 

MgO 

0.50 

Alumina 

AI2O2 

4032 Chlorine 

CI2 

Trace 

Ferric Oxide 

FC2O1 

0.35 Moisture 

H2O 

0.64 

Lime 

CaO 

Trace Combined Water 


12.47 


100,00 

Fineaess 97.7% passes* through '200 LM.M. Std, Sieve. 
Grit Nil Feel Good. Colour Good. 
This is an average good quality Chinn Clay. 

Sd/“J. F. Davi*s 

, HUGHES AND DAVIES 

Mitvmg Etiginem^ iVletallurgists, Assayers^ 
Analytical Chemists and Cement 'Testers, etc. 

No. D. 2185 
101, Esplanade Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

» CERTIFICATE 

We hereby certify that a sample ?)f China Clay received 'by 
us on 3-3-39 fmm the Aklera China Clay Works, has been 
analysed with the folbwmg results 

Marked 1st quality Chiha Clay- ^Aklera Brand^* 

Silica Si02 45.34% Lime CaO Trace 

Alumina AI2O3 3938% Magnesia Mgp Trace' 

Fenic Oxide Fc203 0.34% Moisture H2Q 1.22% 

Titanium Combined 

Oxide Ti02 1.70% Water 11.90% 

Alkalies, etc, 032% 

nooof 

This is a good quality China Clay. ^ ^ ^ 

‘ • Sd/-J. F. Davies 

Analysis Rgp<rrt on Aklera^ Idar Staff, CAina Clay fy Mr, 
AT. E. Gandhi, Head of the Department of Minini and Metallur^, 
Benares Hindu University. 

Salica SiOj 45.16 Magnesia MgO 0.13 

Iron Oade FejOj 0,70 Alkalies Na20 Sl K2O 0.72 

Alumina AI2O3 39.75 Loss on ignitten, H2O, CO2 12.90 

Lime CaO 0.94 etc. 

10030 

'From the above you wdl please see that it' comes ve^ close 
to that of British China Clay. 
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jfnaiysis nport on Idar Granite^ liar by i5r. Christit 
oj the Geohpcai Survey Laboratory. 
(Hornblende Variciy) ^ 

Kawa. 


SiOi 

66.04 

Ti02 

.69. 

AI2O2 

14.77 

Z1O2 

.03 

FC2Q2 

1,18 

GO2 

.. 

FeO 

4.41 

P2bi 

Trace 

MgO 

0.98 

Cl 

Trace 

CaO 

2.95 

SO3 

Trace 

NaiO 

2.56 

Cr203 


K2O 

5.25 

MnO 

.11 

H2O (below I0«*C) .21 

BaO 

j02 

H2O (above 108°Q .71 

SrO 

Trace 




99.91 


• « 

Specific prayity 

• 

2.72 


Analysb report on Talc (l^rench Qialk) of Naimnpur, Idar 
State^ M/S Hughes and Pavies, Bombay. 

Salica SIO2 S 9 A 6 Magne^a MgO. 3123 

Alumina AI2O2 1.20 Free Combined 

•Water H2O 6.15 

Ferric Oxide FejOi 0.38 Alkalies, etc. ’ 0,13 

Lime CaO 0.45 

T0O.OO 

ytoi qu^nty Trenrin Xffntfa -wodift wiftatte 5yr tetiffe; 
and general industrial.in^oses. 

• .• ♦ 

Anaiyjts report on Asbestos of Idar State by Ur. H. S. Blony 


of the Qeolopeai Survey of India. 

V # ^ ^ 


Ign H2O 

... 1.52 ' 

CaO 

12.15 

SiOl 

... 55,54 

MgO . 

.. 21.27 

FeiOj 1 




... 8.35 

Loss. . . 

1.17 

AI2O3 J 





lOOXX) 


The Iron and Alumina have not been separated .and ailittle 
^ Manganese is present. 
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Analysis report on Manganese ore found in Idar State, by 
M /S Hughes and Davies, Analytical Chemists f and Cement 
Testers, 101, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Maiiganeae 52.48% 


Andym oh Mf JUjpiplo Clays as tatod hy Mr* 

B. Oates, /. M..E. J 

(I) BHltbD Volatile Matter .. .,‘13.80% 

. Sflica 45.20% 

Aluminium, Oxide (AI 2 O 8 ) ij .. 27.80% 

^ Iron Oxide (FcaOj) . . I . . 14.16% 

I 100.96 

t .. I4.H% 

J .. 48.28% 

" *. 29.88% 

i 6.34% 

1 ‘ 98.61 

■ .. 19.31% 

' ,, 44X)0% 

I .. 20D8% 

.. 12.48% 

I . , Trace 

i 95.87 


(7) DAMLAI Volatile Matter 
Silica 


( 3 ) 


VASNA 

I - 


AlumiDium Oxide . . 
Iron Oxide 

Volatile Matter' 
Sdica 

Aiumintum Oxide 
Iron Oxide 
Magnesia 


Of the above analysis Damlai b the better clay owing 
to the smaller percentage of iron. Effort must be directed to 
6nd a deposit 'low in iron since iron Is disastrous to pottery 
manufacture. The above days arc suitabte for t3e .production^ 
Tajmahal, Sdh B. Oitu, I.M£. 

17^4-29. ^ 
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Cotton — There is compulsory sowing of 1027 A. I-. F. vsriety in RajpipU, 


Table No. 2 (b) 

Tabic dtowixi^ tbe Area (in acres) -onder Oilseeds cultivation in 4lie various States of Oujarat. 
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Ta]}ie No. 2 (c) 

Table Rhowmg the Acreage under the cnltivation of 
Minor Crops in the various States o£ Gujarat. ■ 


State 01 
District 


Ragi QT 
Marne 


^Barley 


CondU 

meata 

and 

apices 


Sugar 

Cane 


FToit$i& Vtti- 
tables including 
root crops 

I 


MisceU 

laneoua 


^British 

Gujarat 

36,6JS 

6,262 

7,456 

s,m 

26,197 

♦Barqda 
(exlcuding 
Amreli and 
Ok ham an dal) 

19,765 

1 

2,722 

15.746 

1,63S 

13,263 

$Radhanpar 

193$-36 





$Camhay 

I937-3S 


1 




$RajpipLa 

1934-35 

* 

•• 1 




1,858 

^Dharajnpiir 

• 

. t 

, , 

12fi 


•Sachin 

9 

■ . * 

, , 

, , 

2S* 





I GRAND TOTAL 2,tt,Ol5 ACRES. 

N. B. This Table ^vcs the figures for about 63 per cent area 
' of Gujarat. ^ 

A Note on the Rcirututmg Crops cultivated in the ^ 

Yanous States of Gujarat. ^ 

Table No. 2 (a) dearly shows that rhe principal coiinierical 
crops of Gujarat arclcotwn, and oil seeds (grown in more than 
]ialf a million acres^. Next in importance are the food crops 
and pluses mostly r^uired for local consumption, which cover 
something like 7 million acres of land. Among the remaining 
crops sown in these areas are *: (1) .fodder crops and (2) maize 
crop. Fodder crops m cultivated'in about'one million acres, and 
maize crop in l,S2/)i62 acres. They are cultivated in the] various 
States* as follows : ‘ 


* Pigniw taken fiiom rbe Agricultural S|atl|dc» of India 1J36-37 
Volnmet ‘I and II | 

I Figure* taken fn^m the Adnunisttaiion Reporti of the Statei 
conceraed. ^ ' 
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(1) Area- under cultivation of Fodder Crops 

British Gujarat «• 735,618 acres 

Baroda (exduding Amrell and Okhamandal) 83,105 do 
Sachin .* .. .. .. '6,743 do 

Total 826,567 acres 

(2) Area under cultivation of Maize Crop 

Britisli Gujarat " ^ 1,31’,! 88* acres 

Baroda (excluding Arareli and Okhamandal) 274 do 

Total 1,32,062 acres 
As r^ards maize crop, the figures for the States like Luna- 
wada, Sant, Bahstnor, Mansa, etc., are not available to us. 
But looking to the importance of maize corp in those areas, we 
can confidently predict that about 3 lakh acres of land are under 
maize cultivation iti Gujarati 

Other minor crops about' which figures are available to us 
are ragi or ^marna', barley, condiments and spices, sugar-carie, 
fruits and vegetables including foot crops and miscellaneous* 
products. Thus Table No. 2(c) gives the acreage under the* 
cultivation of minor crops in the various States of Gujarat. 
About i million aaes of land are occupied by these miscellaneous 
crops in this Table. But miscellaneous crops cover a wide field 
as they include, ‘band', ‘bavto', ‘kodra’, ‘morio*, ‘nagli', ‘kolthi', 
etc. If, therefore, the remaining States like Sant, Lunawada, 
Chhota-Udepur, ■'Devgad'^ Bariya, -etc. were- taken into 
account, they would give us half a million acres under the cul- 
dvadon of these crops in Gujarat, 

Figures given in Table Nos. 2 (a) and 2(c) cover about 63 
per cent of the whole territory of Gujarat. They give ua an 
exact idea about the 9 million acres of land cultivated 
under' different crops in these areas. The Administration 
Reports of the other States like Sant, llol, Mansa, Bansda, 
Balasinor, etc., make it clear' that within their areas mainly 
food crops arc grown and most of these crops arc meant for 
home consumption. We can thus infer that on the remaining 
5 million acres land which has more or less similar charaoterisdes, 
food crops, fodder, oilseeds and tobacco are mostly raised. We 
have obtained precise statisdes of about 9 million acres; and the 

* Out of 1,31,188 Rcm 1,23,830 acres lo the credit of Broach and 
Faacb MahaU. 
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eJue given ta us bf tke Administfadon Reports of some of the 
refnalmng States like Mansa, Ilol^ Santj Lunawada^ ete^i and 
also by the statements recofdcd. from the Revenac Officers of 
some of the States by personal approach, leads us to form the 
follovring^estinate of the total acreage of land under cultivation 
of different crops in Gdjarat. 


Cmpi 

Dataobtaia> 
ed scree 

Our 

estimite’of 
seres \n the 
lemsining 
Stttes arees' 

Total 

acres 

Under Food Cropn (pnliti 




indttdfd) 

5,700,e00 



Undet Rice , , , 

500^ 

300^ / 


Under Fodder 

\fiaopixi 

l^iPOO 

2,2fO,000 

Under Minor Cropi ipeeified mi 




Table No. 2 ((^ .. 

isopoo 

250)000 

500,000 

Under Cotlon 

1,300//00 ^ 70), 000 

3)000,000 

Under Oiheeda / . . « 

jjftcjin iSOO^ 

1,000,000 

Uader Mum 

t30/X» 

ISOpOQ 

260,000 

Vida ToUnico . . , r 


ixpoo 

260)000 

Total 


4,52,6y)00 

15,170,000 



TaUe No. 3. 

Live Stock Reeourcea of Gujarat. 
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.B, — This T«1>Ie ropreaento the condiriona of about 76.5 per cent area of Gujarat. This Table has been compoted from the Agricultural 
Statiatics of India Volnmes I and 11 J936^7 and the Admiti'tsrration Reports of the States concerned. 

Mores* Stadstica not indoded. t Information not arailable. 
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Table No. (£i) 


TaUe giving the Sea.^bome Trade, of the Minor Ports 
of Gujarat during. the. years 1^2*33 to 1936^7. 


PORTS 

Year 

1932-43 

Valuein 
OOQ's R*. 

Year 

1933^ 

Value in 
OpO'a Ra. 

Year 

193445 

Valoc in 
OQO's Rn. 

Year 

1935-46 

Value in 
000'* Ra. 

Year 

193647 

Value in 

OOOV Ra. 

Cambay... 

37,80 

26,52 

13,63 

12,55 

17,33 

Barocli ... 

151,58 

114,67 

69,49 

81,60 

87,77 

Surat 

.31,63 

121,43 

52,07 

53,63 

40,52 

Boliar ... 

17^7 

15,9? 

17,30 

18,72 

19,67 

TOTAL.*; 

238,48 

270,61, 

152,49 

166,50 

165,29. 


N. B. This Ttblc hai been computed from figorea obtained from the 
Bombay' Minor Porte Committee Report 193^ and the Cambaf 
State Admlniatrition Report* for 1932-43 to 193647, 


Table No. (iii) 


Table giving figures of 'the Sea-Borne Trade of Cambay 
carried, on .with the Ports of Madras and Bombay during 
the quinqueni>un 1^1806, 


Year 

fmsflrti from Madras 
and Bombay Value la 
Sicca Rupee* 

Exports to Madras 
itti Bombay Value 
in Sicca Rupees 

1802 



73,53,135 

1803 


i6ja,m 

56,25,184 

1804 


6t,lt<US 

67,78,323 

1805 

160^ 


7i, 72,019 
04,93,021 

79,22,128 

84,26,310 

total.. 

326,27,403 

361,05,080 


Total Sra-horjae trad^ 
with Madras and 
Bombay Value In 
Sicca Rupee* 

1391^17 

92pj}7$ 
135,96,808 
154^,947 
169,20, IJ8 


687^2,483 


N. B. Figures taken <rom .Oriental Commerce Volume the First by 
WlliiVn Milburn, Eiq, of (be Honourable^ East India Company's 
Service, 1813. 


31 
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Table No. (iv)* 


Table giving the Seaybome Trade of Surat and adj'acent 
Villages with Fort 8t. George and Bombay for the quin^ 
quenium 1B02-1806. 


Year 

Total Importa 
from Fort St. 
George and Bom- 
bay Value in 
Sicca Hupeei 

Total Exports to 
Fort Sc. George and 
Bombay Value in 
Sicca Rnpeea 

Total Sea-Borne trade 
□i Surat adjacant 
yillagea with Fort St. 
George and Bombay 
Value in Sicca Rnpees- 

1802 

a,SJ,379 

14.40,830 


1B03 

17,56.407 • 

9,74,122 

27,30,519 

1804 

33,66.540 

13,51,368 

47,17,908 

ms 

34.46,686 

24.31,123 

58,77,809 

*1806 

31.67,740 


66,21,912 

Total 

140.88,743 ^ 

vr~ 

86,51^15 

227,40,358 


[^abU No. (v)* 

Table giving the exjiorts from Surat to the Gulfii of 
Persia and Arabia for four ycera 1794-95 to 1797-96. 



Arabian Gulf 

Persian Gulf 

Total ' 

Yeara 

Rupees qr. reaa 

Rupees qr. reas 

Rupees qr. real 

1794^5 

3,34,734-0-80 

2,09,601-1-40 

5^,335-2-20 

1795-96 

2,82,9^2-70 

3,14,386-3-80 

5.97,357-2-50 

1796-97 

5,22.527-0-45 

3,52,119-1-00 

8,74,646-1-45 

1797-98 

3,45;657-04l6 

2,45,381-2-80 

5,91,308-2-66 


• N.B, Figurci eaken from the Oriental Commerce Volume Firat 
bf William MUburti, £»q., of the Honourable East India. 
Compao^'a Service, 1813. 
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TtWc N«. 4 

JMt giving the Road Mileage of BrituK Gnjarat, 
Baroda and Bome of the Gujarat States. 


Total area 
of the State 
Sq. mii^. 

State oiT Dutricc 

Total 

Road 

Mileage. 

Mo to ruble 
in fur 
Weather, 

1 10,193 

Brltiah Gujaratf 

l,5dl 

*619 

6,812 

Ibroda (Total area)tf 

1,791 

*652 

1B9 

Balaiinbr 

223 

60 

215 

Bansda 

98 

m 

813 

Bariyz 

m 

91 

350 

Cambay 

59 

tH 

873 

Chhota 13 depur 

173 

1136 

W4 

Dharampur 

195 

140* 

1,668 

Idar 

370 

334 

143 

Jamboghock 

60 

«« 

1,150 

Radhanpur 

45 

41 

1,518 

Bajpipla 

• 1,435 

400 

24,628 

Total 

6,232 

2,539 


^ above 24 , 61 ^ tq. mileft Statiitics repreaenting tb 
Gujarat^fl area 33,798 aq, miles 


ooiditions pcevaleot in 74 p«r cent area oT Gujarat. 

B, TWa TaWe ba bow compoted from the BnUatiu iu\Kd by the 
WiaD Roade and Tratiaport Devebpmetit AsBOciation Ltd. 
in 1938. 

* Of these roads 12 miles in British Gujarat ,aiid 14 miJes in Baroda 
are asphalt roads. 

t Oftheie roads 24 miles in British Gujarat, 1| miles in Bansda, 1 
mile in Cambay, 3 miles, in Chhota Udepur arc Macadam 
surfaced roads. < 

ff According to the StatisticaF Abstract of the Baroda StJjte 1941 
Bargda (Gujarat ana) has 1,521 milea total road mileage (Metalled 
roida 305 niilea plus unmetalled. roads 1^216 miles). 
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Tabic No. 5 

TaJ>le giving the Riding and Load Carrying Carts in 
British Grujarat> Baroda, and some of the remaining 
Gujarat States. 


Tear 

State or Dlatrict 

Carts’ 

'1934'] S 

Abmedabsd Diatricc 

2^40 

do 

Kaira DUtrict 

31,509 

do 

Broach and Panch Mahala 

35,623 

do 

Surat District , , , . i 

46,565 


A, TOTAL BRITISH GUJARAT 

1,39,937 

1936-37 

Baroda 3 

32,807 

do 

Mehaana , .3 

33,005 

do 

Navsari .a 

B. TOTAL B^ODA (AMRELI 

* 24,108 

• 

AND OKHAHANDAL EXCLUDED) 

“89320 

1936-37 

DfiArampur 

2y3£8 

1936-37 

Sachio 

1,279 

1934-35 

Palanpur 

8,708 

1934-35 

!dar 

3;02 

I93W6 

Radhanpur 

2,990 

1934-3S 

VijaTunagar dgurea not arailible 

. . 

1937-38 

• Camhiy . , . . ' 

4,066 

1932-33 

^ Manaa . . ~ 

=. .275 

1930-31 

;teJ 

309 

1936-37 

Balasinor %. 

1,283 

1937-38 

Sant ' .i. 

1,695 

1934-35 

RajplpU 

10,029 

19JS-36 

Banada 

t947 

1933-34 

Jambughodfl .. 

•29S. 

1937-38 

Luiuwada Information not araUahle 

C IWAL SOME OP THE GUJARAT 



STATES 

38,296 


A. British eCujarat .. .<• 

1,39,937 


B. Baroda (Gujarat area.) ,j * 

89,920 


C*. some of the States .. 

38,296 


, 1' 

2,68,153 


Our eitimate for the vhoie of Gujarat 

4,00,000 


N.B. This T«blc rcpreseniB the conditioaa prcyuling ia about 76.5 per 
cent area of Gujarat and it has been computed from the 
Agricultural Statiitica of India Valumea I and 11, 1936-37 and 
the Adtninfitracioft Repot ta of rhe Statcf coocentcd. 
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Table No. « 

Table giving the details of Railways injOujarat their 
Mileage and Gauge. 


Railway 

Gauge 

Length 
b miles 

A. B. B. & C. I. Railways- 



Bulaar to Yirangim 


225.67 

Ahmedabad-Dhoika-Dhandhuka 

3^3/B 

72.15 

Virani gam-Wad h wan 

3-3 3/8 

39.05 

Ah medabad-Palanp ur 

3-3 3/8 

82.36 

K h angho da- Vir amgam 

5-6 

2113 

Anand-Cjodhra 


48.95 

Btroda-Ciadhra 

5-6 

42:37 

Godhra-Dahod 

'S-6 

4S*.41 

VM»i-K«hui* 


26.61 

BoriaTi-Vadtal 

w 

3.71 

Tapti- Valley t 

’U 

115.72 



764.12 

B. Gaekwad^a Baroda State Railvaya^ ^ 



(1) Gaekwad’i Mehaaoa ^Railway : 



(a) Viramgani-Mehsana — ^Taranga Hill ' 

(b) Mehfaaa-Kalcosi-Metrana | 

1 


(c) Manand Road-Harij 

(d) Chansma-BecHaraji-Bhoyani Rd. | 

(e) Vijipur Kadi and Ambaliyaiam 

y 3-3 3/8 

1 

256.01 

(2} Small branches' in Gaekwad'l 



territory. 

(3) Gaekwad'a Petlad Railway. 


355,73 

5-6 

21.42 

(4) ^Broach-Jambuaar '1 ^ ^ " 

^ ^ 

Jambuaar-Kan >| 

Samni-Dah^ 1 

2-6 

72.28 



705,44 


* Duznaptled lincc 1$40. 

t Purchtued by B. D. & C. 1. R^wsy on 1-1-42. 
} Purchwed by the Biroda State on 1-10-42. 
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Table No. 6 (contd.) 


Table giving tke details of Railwrays in Gujarat : their 
Mileage and Gauge. 

Rsilwty Gauge . 

in miles 

C. Other State RailwaTs: . ^ 

Palaapur-Deeia.. .. 3-3 3/R 17.41 

RajpipU State ^tilway .. || .. 2^ 39.24 

Tarapur-Cambajr Railway ,, tl .. 5^ 12 

Piplod-Devgad Bariya. . . j , . 2-6 9,52 

; Im 

13. Owned by Public' Ag^akes: I 

- (1) Gujirai Raiiwayi; v 

(a) ,Nadiad[-KapBdva&j {, 2-6 26.lt 

(b) Godbra’-Lusawada .. 2-6 25.49 

(c) Champaner-Sluvrajpur-PiDi Miaei. 2-6 30.68 

(2) Ahmcdaba^-Prantij kailway: 

Ah ffisdabadj-Him a tu aga j 
Hint atnigar-Brsiimkbeda 



* 

w 

173.06 



Mileage. 

A, 

B, B. & C.I. Railways .. 

764.12 

B. 

Baroda State Rulweys * . 

705.44 

C. 

Railways owned by the other Oujirat States. 

76.23 

D. 

Railways owned by the Public Compauei. .. 

173.06 



1,720,67 
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Tabic No. 7 


Table giving some idea about the existing Rail^Road 
Competition in' British Gujarat. 


From Station to Station Distance 

Miles 

Motor ‘Buses 
Total ' 

A. BU5ES DIRECTLY 



COMPETING s 



Ahmedabad to Sabarmati 

5 

3; 

Ahmcdabad to Saattid 

U 

6 

Ahmedabad to Karoda 

Si 

14 

Sarkhej to Elis Bridge 

7 

15 

BarLa to Elis Bridge 

21 

4 

Dholka to Elis Bridge 

29 

2 

Anand to Nadiad 

13 

22 

Vasad to floriad 

13 

5 

Nadiad to Kapadvanj 

n 

13 

Dakor to Umreih 

5 

7 

DakoTito Sheviliya 

13 

1 

Godbra to KhariaUya 

17^ \ 


Godhra to.Derol 

iS* f 

4 n I 

GodKn to Haloi 

'24 

1 

Godhra to Shirrajpa** 

33 

2 

Broach to Jambnsar 

an 

2 

B. BUSES INDIRECTLY 



competing ; 



Vlrangatb to Mondal 

16 

4 

Annd to Bora ad 

22 

14 

Mekmedabad to Mahudha 

12 

5 

Dakor to Kapadvanj 

S8 

8 

Total A Buses directly competing 


262 

6 Buses indirectly competing 

,, 

lOB 0 



^370" miles 


N. B. Thii T*ble U prcpirni from the fiadln|i of the Roid tnd RiiJ- 
wRf Competition Coumittee in OoTernori’ ProTincci 1M3, 
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N. B. 

TOTAL POPULATION OF GUJARAT 

fi)' According to oor Tobies Noor 13» 16 , 11 ... is 77,11 4$0 

(ii) Accofding to our Tables Noa. 10, J7 is 76,35,-715 

The Above ducrepancy.is due to tk^jnconsistenc^ jiil ttie,.Bsnie^ he- 
ing maintained in the Cenana Report for 1931. 

"Fot, fittpctial Table 1 (giving Area, House* and PopuUcion), 

Imperial Table II (giving variation in popnladonmince ISBl], 
Imperial Table III (giving Citiea, Towns 'and Wllage* Cliasified’ 
bf PopnUdon), U 

and Impedal Table IV (giving Cities and Tejins Qaa^ed by 
Population with varuttons since 18B1), 
Population of Ahmednbad Mnnicipa] Area (which' means of> Ahmedabad 
City) has been estimated at 3,1C,000, whereas in.^the. remaiung Tables 
the figure shown is the one obtained by enunieratiao’ on the night of 
the Finid Count/' 

Vide CensDi of India 1931, Bombay Presidency Censoi Report 
Vol. VIII, Part II, Page U 

* Moreover, refer to nil other Imperial Tables from the Bombay 
Presidency Census Report 1931, som^note, giving the explanation of 
discrepancy in totals, is added either in the beginning ot at the 
end ol each table. 

(iii) Tables Nos. 8,9,10,11,12,13,14,15,16,17,11,19,20,21,22,23, 
24^ 25, 26, 33 & 34 have been computed from the Census of Popnlation 
ReportB of thn Western India States Agency, the Baroda State and the 
Bombay Presidency, for L5I31. 
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I Table No. S 

Table showing the Areai Density of ^puLation, 
Number of Towns and Villages. 


States and Ageoctes 

Area 
in Sg. 
Miles 

Deotity 

'’'Mil.'- 

Towns 

Villages 

A, Westorn India. States Agency : 
Palaiipur Stita 

1,769 

148.7 

2 

547 

Ridkinpur State 

1,150 

61.3 

1 

164 

Banna Kantha Agency ; 

Tharad State 

1,261 

43,0 

f 

• X 

164 

. Wad State 

537 

38.5 


<0 

Malek Skti Jorawar Kbin'i 

State (Varahi) 

120 

•25.0 

• 

15 

Reaf of the Bausi Kantha 
Agency 

1,557 

80.6 


320 

Total A 

6,394 


3 

1,270 

B, Baioda State x 

Baroda City 

11 

[0260, 

2 

^ ^ » 

Baioda Omsion 

1,922 

370,1 

17 

m 

Mehsana DiTiiion 

3,068 

329,2 

16 


Navsari Division 

1,811 

223,2 

.9 

TJi 


C. Bombay Presidency s 
Ahmedabad DiatricC 
Broack District 
Kaira District 
Panch Mabala 
Surat District 


Total B 6,813 328,6 44» 2,636 


3,846 

1,46B 

1,620 

1,608 

U5t 


239,9 

227,6 

437.0 
3B2,6 

420.1 


12 

3 

10 

:5 


Total C 

10,193 

31C.2 

37 

, Bombay States and Agenclei : 
Can bay 'State 

350 

250.7 

2 

Mahikamha Agency t 
!dar State 

1,668 

157.4 

3 

ReseJof the Mahikantha 
^Agency 

1,4S6 

175.4 

*4 

Rerakehcha Agency x 

RaJliipla State 

1,518 

135.7 

■2 

Ghhota-XJdepur State 

Devgad Barjya State 

873 

165,6 

1 

813 

196,0 

1 

Lunawada State 

388 

245.2 

.1 

Balasitior State 

189 

277.9 

Sant State 

394 

212.0 

1 

Sankheda^Mewii State 

323 

183.0 


Rest bf the Revakantha States 
Agency 

470 

186.2 

, : 

1 

Banada State, 

215* 

227.1 

Dharampar State 

704* 

159.1 

i 

Sachin State 

42 

526,3; 

33.81 

V 

Dangs 

.996* 

•• 


869 

403 

570 

648 

780 


3,220 

102 

1/167 

792 

712 ^ 

530 

414 

339 

102 

277 

312 

299 

86 

265 

20 

298 


Total D 10,399 164.5 19 5,615 


Grand Total 3^798’ 228.1 103 12,791 


32 
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Table No. 10 

Table iho\^ing Diitributton of Population by Age 
Groups in Gujarat. 


Age Persoju Mtlee Femalea 


0— i li;w,704 

5—10 10,16,981 

10—15 9J4,576 

15-20 7,16.162 

20-30 I3;05,39l 

30—40 10,28,979 

40—50 7,63,983 

50^ 4,41,881 

60 & oTcr 2,80,977 


5.65,827 

5,34,915 

SJXi,i\3 

3,ims 
6 , 7^86 
5, 37;! 18 
4,01,877 
2,33,422 
1,42,297 


5,70,957 

4,82,066 

4,34.263 

3,49/187 

6,32,005 

4,91,061 

3,62,106 

2,08,460 

1,30/80 


Total 76.35,715 39/5,430 36,70,185 

Tabic No, 11 

Table giving comparative idea o4 age compoaicion of 
the population' of Gujarat and Kathiawar in 1931. 


Gujarat KatMavar 

1931 1931 


Age 

Period Males Females Moles Females* 


All Ages 

519 

481 

S09 

491 

0-5 

74 

75 

70 

00 

S-IO 

71 

63 

72 

67 

10-10 

115 

103 

117 

107 

20-40 

158 

147 

144 

143 

40—60 

03 

75 

77 

72 

60 and ever 

18 

IS 

21 

22 


IWiVAUJr 

Table giving the distribution of population per mille 
mto the various age groups in Gujarat and the Bombsfy 


Presidency (including Sind) 


Age Groups 

Gujarat 

Bornbay Ptciideticy 
(i&cludiag Sind) 

0-5 

149 

ISO 

5-10 

133 

131 

10-15 

122 

115 

15-20 

95 

89 

20-30 

171 

T83 

3(M0 

135 

146 

40-50 

100 

94 

50-60 

50 

55 

60 end over 

37 

37 
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Table No. 13 

Table ahoTi^'ng the DisuilnitLon of Population into 
Males and Females. 


A. Weateni India Agency > 

Pnlaapur State '2^,179 

Radhanpur State 70,i30 

Banat Kuitha Agency:- 
Tharad State 54,311 

Wa« State 20,721 

Maletc Shri Joravar 
Kiaa'a State (Varahl) 3,000 
R«at o/ the Banes 

Kantha Agencf 1,25,513 

Total A: 5.33,262 

Bf Bawde States 

Bafoda City and Catitt. 

Baroda Diviaion 7, '11)411 

Mehiant DiTiiian 10.10,007 

Navsari Diviakin 4,04,377 

Total B. 22,38,725 

C. British DUtticti;- 

Ahmcdabad District ^ 

Broach District ^ 

Kaira DitCnc| 

Paach Mahals ^54,^6 

Surat District ^03,613 

Total C. 3^23,727 

X), Bombay States and Agencies : 

Cambay State 87,761 

Mahikantha Angency : — 

Idar State 2,62,660 

Rest of Mahlkaatha Agency 2,55,504 
Revakantha Angency > 

Rajpipla State . 2.0^114 

Chhota-U depur State 1,44,^ 

DcTsad, Batiya State 1,59,4^ 

Lnoairada State *5,162 

Balsatnor Stitt 52.525 

Sant State 83|53l 

Sankheda-Meffas State 59,139 

Re It of Revakantha Agency 87,546 
Banada State 48,839 

Dharampur State 1,12,031 

Sachin State 22,107 

Danga 33,748 

Total D. 17,10,736 

Grand Total' A, B, C & D. 77,11,450 
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TMt No. 14 

Table giving a comparative idea of ,the fiumber of 
femalee per lOWinales for the varioos areas ip India. 


Ffoviace 


Females per 

1000 Males 

Bombay Presidency (including 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Sind) 

909 

892 

Asaam 


960 

Baluchistan 


778 

Begil 


924 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


1,008 

Burma 


958 

Central Provinces and Bcrir 


1,000 

Madras 


1,025 

North-West FWintier Province 


843 

Punjab 


831 

United Provinces 


904 

Banda 


942 

Mysore . . 


955 

Kathfawar 

♦ • 

966 


Table No. 15 

Table abowing Ratio of Femalea per 1000 Males. 


States 


Fmaka 
per 1000 milei 


GUJARAT 

A. Western India States Afencf : 

Palanpnr Stats . . . , 

Radfaanpur State . . 

Baaai iCantha Agency: 

Tharad State .. .. 

Wao State ‘ .. 

Malek Shri Jotavar Khan'a 
State (Varahi) 

Rest of the Bonas Kentha Agency 

B. Baroda State (Okhamandal and 

Amieli excluded) 

Baioda and Cantonment 
Bamda Diviaion .. 

Mehsaiu Di^ion .. 

Navsan Division .» .. 

C. British Diatricta of Gujarat: 

Ahmedabad Diatrict *. 

Broach ^ttict 

Kaira IKsUict .. .. 

Panch MihaLa 
Surat District 


(CaH/4 en next pagi) 


930 


941 

972 


944 

912 


925 


9J9 

909 


794 

m 

973 

990 

894 

909 
876 

910 

991 


942 


91-5 
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TaHcT^o. 15’(Contd). 

Table showing Ratio of Females per 1000 Males 




~ Tabic No. 16 . 

Table sbowing tbe Division of Total Population into Rural ondJUrban — MaJea and Femalaa 


vai>. 'p ^ 

s%. '.S?.S S ?.?^ 5 g 

n'» o ®0’C> a 

^ ^ 00 


2 s*^I 2 S' 

^ CO 

-inooflO cT 


t'OD S; 

A w> M \|} fH lA ^ ^ S 

■3 8 S'oSvl^ « 't 

8 -g Kcr-vi .oonci jnJ ^h.«Kn 

a a wn riS-u 6; o.Hb. 9. -"IftOiN 

P^ " p^ OT-* CS 


« 0 ^fl 'C 


Oeoog'O 

S * 01000 ?) 


IK <«i*n« 0 *O M vPAfiO'eC 

S £ OiO\*oN 9 v 

<5 «' 5 “S r- 

^ \OS0os<^ iqi i-in*ot^r^ 


N ea-rvi^ !2 (gOp'Oco 

g is. 8 R fl S^: 3 as 

R -tfns-S S S.I^Wg. 

uf *1 ftnN’^VD 


• ^ 

. 5 ®”i§ :::". 

'T ^rtsS’^Wji o 
s B-« ^ S u 

^' 3’3 S-S «5 

j 3 i 2 shs;s£ 

S PQ 


ii e BQ ^ 

, • o-S-S ■: 5 ‘^t. 2 ' 3 .!! 

:U 3 -S;E >b^|s^s 

s.s|QG ^s:S® 5 sa' 

X 2 - 

dci(<UK 

M ^ M J 3 " 0*2 C C 

1 2 ill 
s« 2 lsl- 2 

n 


Total Cl - “’ 32 ,- 23»727 ' 4 . 31.075 3 , 78'414 12 , 52.018 11,«,220 

{CenSJ, on nti^i 



_ - - . w Table No. 16 (Contd.) * 

Table ahowing tl.e Diviaion of Xotal PopuJatioo into Rural and Urbair— Malen a«d Fenialea 
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Table No. 18 

Table givmg comparative idea of Literacy as prevailing 
in variottfl Age Groups ini Gujarat, Kathiawac and Baroda. 


Gnjarit Katbiiwar Bara da 


Total For each Toial For each Total For each 
Group per 1000 per 1000 per 1000 

mllie ■> miile i , mlUe 1 

popul- Male* Females pcpula- Males FetnaUs popula- Males Females 


5-10 

72 


34' 

00 

60 

20 

IIB 

83 

25 

10-15 

132 

7pf 

61 

139 

105 

34 

221 

159 

52 

15-20 
20 and 

1911 

.103 

9S‘ 


153 

41 

331 

239 

72 

over 

156 

«1 

75 

150 

135 

23 

200 

182 

26 


fable No. 19 

Table showing Percentage of Urban Population in 
Frindpal Units of Gujarat. 


Pahnpor State 
Ri^lianpur State' 

Tharid dUte 
Wao State ' 

MsielrShri Jeravtr Khia's 
* State (Varahi) 
Baroda Cit^ 

Barada Divuioa 
Mchaana Dinwn 
Naraari I^vision 
Ahmcdabad District 
Broach District 
liaira District 
Farich Mahala 
Surat District 
Cambay State 
Idar ^tate 
Rajpipla State . . 
Chbota-Udcpur State 
DeVgad-Bariya State 
Lunawsda State 
Btluinor State 
Sant State 
SaD|dteda-Mevai 
Baaida State t 
Bharanjur State 
Sachin State 
Daiige 


No. of 
' Towns 

1 

Percentage o 
Population 1 
Populatk 

2 

11 

1‘ 

1 

16 

2 

100 

17 

17 

16 

17 

, -9 

15 

’■ 12 

40 

1 5 

21 

^ 10 

17 

5 

16 

5 

21 

2 

42 

3 

6 

2 

8 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

13 

1 

18 

1 

5 

i 

9 
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TaWe So. 20 

Table giving the Percentage of Urban and Rural popu- 
lation to Total Population for the various uniti in India. 


Percentagft of Urban and Ri^al 
Populition to Toctl Population 




Urban 

Rural 

T-TI *■ II 

Kathiawar 


25.S 

74:s’ 

Bombay Pnsidcocy (JncJudiJig' Slod) 

20.*^ 

79.1 

Assam . . 

.. 

3.4 


Madru . , 

. , 

13.6 

86.4 

United Pravinca 

, , 

lU 

88.8 

North-Wtst Frontier 


8.2 

91.8 

Central Frovincei and Berar 

. . 

9.8 

90.2 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


4.0 

'9^.0 

Gwalior 


11.2 

8B.8. 

M/sore 


15,9 

84.1 

Punjab .. 

.. 

12.4 

87.6 

Bengal . .r 


7,3. 

92.7 


T^fale 

T»bl^ showing Cities^ Towns and 


Under 5D0 jOO^JWO 10D0-20W 2W0- 


State 

or Distijrr 

and 

Village 

I Popo- 
lation 
sa 

No. 

Popu- 

lation 

No. 

Popu- 

lation 

No. 

Bspu- 

lataan 

No. 

A. Westera , India 
States^ Ageacj : 










Pdanput, State 

5« 

264179 

399 

94005 

106 

70745 

31 

42429 

11 

Radhaapur 

State 

165 

70530 

131 

29S7U 

26 

18972 

£ 

7123 

1 

Sanaa Kantha 
Agency 










Tharad State 

r64 

54311 

137 

31742 

23 

14318 

3 

4008 

1 

Wao State 


20721 

49 

IQ036 

i 

49^ 

2 

2984 

1 

Malek.Shri 
JotawarKhaa's 
State (VaraEii) 

IS 

3003 

15 

3008 






Rest of the 
BanasKtotha 

szo 

125313 

249 

60641 

54. 

35778 

13 

19820 

4 


Total A . . 

1273 

538262 

980 

» 229005 217 144753 55 76364,13 

B, Banda, State i 









Rsuroda City k 
Cutonment 

1 

112860 






1 

Baroda 

Diriaion 

840 

711481 

415 

111921 231 

163637 

128 

mow 

54 

Mehaana ^ 
PimioD 
Nairaaa^ 

1053 

1010007 

455 

123087 312 

223485 

162 

262966 

60 

Dkiiion 

785 

404377 

544 

121601 154 

104497 

66 

85495 

15 

Total B *.. 

2680 2238725 1414 

356609 697 

491^19 

386 

525550 150 

C. Britieli 









piitricta 









Ahendabad 

891 

999768 

443 

126S87 252 

177636 

I3B 

181473 

30 

Dist. 









Dioach Diit. 

408 

334170 

213 

60396 123 

87782 

SO 

70095 

17 

Kaira Diet. ■> 

580 

741650 

183 

56547 171 

126821 

139 

199117 

74 

Pnncli Mahals 

653 

454626 

370 

98022 186 

130716 

67 

87528 

26 

Surat Dist. 

785 

693613 

400 

104538 212 

147024 

123 

166113 

44 

Total C . . 

3307 3223727 1609 

446090 944 

669979 

517 

704326 191 

P.9omha7 States 









& Agencies 
Cambay State 
Mahikantha 

104 

87761 

64 

13530 26 

16676 

10 

13081 

4 

Agency : 

Idar State 

1070 

262660 

944 

139000 93 

64737 

27 

37396 

5 

‘Rest of the 









Mahikantha 

4 Agency, 

796 

255504* *67d 

112>13 75 

53164 

41 

54575 

8 


(Contd. on 





No. 21 


ViUagCi xlassi^od hy Population. 


5000 5000-10QOO 

lOQOO-20000 

20000-50000 ' 

50000-100000 

lOOOpO&over 

uss: 

Mn PopU- 

lation 


N"- & 



27634 I 9019 I 2<k347 

3639 .. 1 11225 

4243 

2759 


9274 

•• 

•• 

- 

- 

•• 




• f 

47549 

1 

9019 

1 

1J22S 

1 

20347 




3221 

. , 


. . 

. . 

.. 

, , 


1 

109639 

151106 

8 

48308 

4 

58420 






23D6B4 

7 

52184 

5 

67303 

2 

50298 


•• 

.. 

36238 

5 

32149 

.. 


1 

24397 

. . 

. , 


422249 

20 132641 ‘ 

v 

125263 

3 

~7mr~ 

.. .. 

1' 

109639 

79478 

15 

91886 

2 

32700 

u. 


. . 

1 

310000 

46989 

2 

10845 

2 

23759’ 

1 

34726' 

* « • * 


j* 

206405 

8 

53990 

4 

56186 

1 

34584 

. . 

. , 

.. 

^63 

2 

12094 

. . 

. . 

2 

^ 57203 


.. 

.. 

128260 

3 

16858 

2 

31825 

** 


^'l 98936 



533095 

30 

190673 

10 

144478 

4 

126063 

1 98936 

1 

310000 


12597 1 31877 

15892 1 5635 

21120 2 14432 - 

ntxi pagt) 





, Tabu No. 

Table flhowitig Gitiei, Towns and 

Under 500 ‘500-lOW 1000-2600- 2000 


No. of 


Stjte 

oT District 

Townc 

and 

ViJlegea 

Popu- 

Jario/} 

No. 

Popj- 

lation 

No. 

7opu- 

lairofl 

No. 

Popu- 
la t!oji 

No. 

Reva Kinthi 
Agency 

RnjiiipiJa State 

7M 

206114 

602 

93890“ 

84 

S6117 

21 

27817 


Chhota-Udepur 

State 

531 

144^0 

48610 2023 

.33 

20897 

11 

15286 


Devgad-fianfi 
' State 

415 

159429' 

316 

73329 

82 

56773 

13 

16093 

3 

Lunawada State 


95162 

304 

51445 

25 

17193 

9 

11897 

1 

Baluioor State 

103 

32525 

72 

14106 

21 

14104 

■8 

10742 

1 

Sant State 

278 

83531 

232 

45001 

40 

28151, 

. 5 

6528 

1 

Saakheda-Mcwaa 

312 

59139 

293 

4i674 

15 

10254 

3 

4705 

1 

Rearof tlic Rewa 
Kintbi Agency 

299 

87546 

259 

43210 

24 

15676 

14 

I9I33 

3 

Sinsda Stile 

87 

48839 

55 

16021 

22 

15383 

8 

11023 

2 

Dhirainpue State 

266 

112031 

190 . 

41504 

59 

39109 

12 

15333 

4 

Sachin Slate 

21 

22107 

7 

2118 

5 

3482 

6 

8456 

3 

Dingi 

<298 

P748 

297 

33038’ 

1 

710 



.. 


oTotilD.. 5634 17107J6 4790 622102 604 412426 186 252355 42 
» 

Grind Totil 
A,‘fl, C, & D 


(Guj»nr)_ 12894 77114S0 aW 1^3806 2462 1^18777 U46 1558605 40! 


TOTAL A 

1273 

538262 980 299005 

21?" 

144753 55 76364 

18 

B 

2680 2238725 1414 356609 

697 

491619 386 525550 

150 

C 

3307 

3223727 1609 446090 


669979 J17 704326 

191 

D 

cfrand Total 

5634 

1710736 4790 -822102 

.604 

412426 188 252365 

42 

Gujarat 

12894 

7711450 8793 1853806 

2462 17187771146 1558605 

401 


21 (contd.) 

Villages ciBBStfiad by Populatien. 


5000 SQODMbOOtf 10000-20000 20000^50000 50000-100000 100000 k over 



um 

1 

s • 

6434 

1 

13302 

i ti 


f- '1 ■ 

■■ :: 

6253 

1 

6976 


, , 

■ a • ► 


• • I . 

2731 

, . 


1 

11896 

* * PI 

. , , , 

. . 

3863 

3851 

1 

9710, 



M 

f ' 


2506 



- 


4 . 

.4 .4 


9227 

6412 






• * 


3867 

1 

7218 


, . 




•8051 


- - 

- ^ ' 



“^T " P 


.. 

. . 





116363 

7 

50405 

2 

2SM 

1 31877 

.. 

•' ** 

1119266 

5B 382738 

22 

3X6U 

9 252981 

1 98936 

2 419639 

47549 

1 

9019 

1 

11225 

1 20347 

. . 

, , 

422249 

20 

132641 

9 

125723 

3 ‘»4695 


1 109639 

533095 

30 

190673 

10 

144478 

4 126063 

1 98936 

1 310000 

116363 

7 

50405 

2 

25198 

1 31B77 

.. .. 

t 

1119256 

58 382738 

22 

306624 

9 252982 

1 98936 

1 419639 
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Table No. 22 

Tels.e giving comparative dea o£ the dutrifaution fo Village 
Popuiatio 7 In difierent luuta in Gr jcrat and Baroda State. 


CUjARi»T ^ BARODA STATE 


Unit 

No. of 
VilliBei 

P. C. 
to the 
total 
No. of 
ViHaiei 

P. C. 
to the 

Population total 
Pope 

, lltMD 

F, C. 

No.ol 

VilligM 

PopnlttioD 

P.C. 
to the 
toll] 

latiDA 

CJusI 

Under 

500 

$J93 

68J 

11,53,306 

24.0 

1,580 

54.1 • 

4,00,578 

1 

J6l7 

Ch» 11 
SOO-lOOO 

2,462 

19.5 

17,18,777 

22.2 

777 

26,6 

5,47,123 

213 

Clpii' III 
10N-20M 

1,H6 

6.6 

15,5&,605 

2D.2 

419 

14.4 

5,69,393 

23.3 

Clus IV 
1000-5000 

4C« 

3.1 

11^39,256 

14.5 

144 

4.9 

4,02,910 

16.4 



Table 




* :t w 


< 3 


I <1 .P 0^1 a| 

r r li" i 


34 



Table 
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li 


'JJ 
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S3 

0 


t) 


‘5 

Id 

:o 


ft ft 

MJ 


14 


■s n " 

-U is 


w S 
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l-l H w 


.2 -g P 
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Table No- 25 

Tabifc ^owxn(E; tbe' Details o^^l^b <^ads HI — In'diiatiry 


i 

1 
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Tabic No. 27' 

Tabic giving the Cultivated Areas and Gultivahle Land 
lying idle in Gujarat. 

Part It 



Total 

uei of Total area of the 
Gijarat above territories in 
in acres uccea 11,360^40 
21,610,720 

1,910^94 

9»3W 4»^1 

7,310,312 


POft lit 



RAdhfuj^ 

193M2 Ilol 

1937-38 Saat State 

1935-36 Bituda 

Pasaua 

? 19,640 

* 541 

* 15,554 

* 12,725 

UW.^16’ 
43,684 
16^016 
90,870 
51,1 ife 

Total area of theie States in 
acres:-!, 132, 160 


242,427 

371;K)2 

Total area io acres Parts 1 & H 
combined >12,^2, 800 


1,166^25 

7,681,614 


t. Fignicft ukefl from the Agiicottural Statiada oflndta 1936-37 
Volumea I and IK . „ 

t FignKB lahen from the Admimstration Reports of the Matea 
eoACerned- 

* Cultirable waste or* cultirabJe land Ifing idle. 

N,B - This Table gives the figures for more tbin S7 per cent area of 
Oujarit. 
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POST-IVAIl GUJARAT 

Table .No. 28 . 


'* Table sivmg ttie figures of the Irrigated land in the 
varioua 8tatea of GtyanL t 


in tcrea) 


Ifeir 

State" or B'litrict 

n 

-i 

'^9 

fiw 


Vleih 

Other 1 
- Source* | 

Totnl 

1936-37 

Bndih Dislric’s 
of, Gujarat 

Ahnedibad 

59 

298 

378 

$4^2$ 

2,533 

67,893 


Kaira 

601 

..1 

445 

31,432 

766 

33.244 


Broach and Psnch 
Mahala 

161 


7« 


155 

4,441 


Sane 



tfiit 

6,377 

83 

7,502 

HJ6-17 

Gujarat States^ 
Barada State 

(Afnrdi and 

1 Okhamandil 
excluded) ' 

Baroda DivulMt 


j 

1 

m 

22,502 

531 

23,309 


jMehsnna Diylaion 




1.10,293 . 


1,10,293 


Ka/iiri Dir kiwi ' 

159 


.. 

-3,741 ‘ 

47 

3,947 

1936-37 

Dharampur 

• « ‘ 

i 

.. 

126 

.. 

126 

793«7 

Saciiift 




1,175 


2,238 


Tots! ^0 298 V?4 2p<;S26 4,U5 2, 42^95 


t Figurea taken firwn the Agruoltuml Sratiillci d India 1936-57, 
Volunet I end II, 
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TaliU'No. 29 

Table ^ving the total nomh^ of Plou^ in 
Brituh Gujarat, Baroda and some of the remaining 
Gujarat Statea. 


Tear 

State or l^rkt 

Plougba 

1934-35 

Ahmedabad Diitn'ct 

63,303 

M 

Kaira Diitrlct 

.63,779 

II 

Broach and Pinch Mahab 

101,511 

II 

Sunt District 

51,812 


A. Totals BHtUb Gqjarae 

210,405 

1936-37 

Barada 

57,975 

» 

Mehiana 

M,0U 

n 

Nivaiaci 

38,073.. 


B. Total Barodi (Gujarat Area) . . . 

.184,6841 

1936-37 

Dharampur 

14,248 

11 

Sachin l 

1,224' 

1934^35 

Idir 

19,251 

h 

Vjjajnagar-InformatloA not availiUe 

, , 

1934-35 

Ptlanpor 

30,401 

1935-36 

Radhaopur 

7,000 

1937-3B 

Cambay 

5,509* ** 

1932-33 

Mansa 

720 

193Q-31 

Ilol 

430 

1936-37 

Balaiinor 

7,122 

1937-38 

Sant 

13,545 

1934-3S 

Rijpipia 

22,375 

193^36 

Bansda 

6,235*» 

1933-34 

Jambughoda 

1,480 

1937.:38 

Lunawada— Infornadoa not available 



C. Total some of the Gujarat States 

129,637 


A. British Gujarat 

280,405 ' 


B. Baroda (Gujarat Area) 

184,664* 


C. Some of the remrining Gujarat States 

.29,637 


Total ,, 

594,726 


Our estunstf for the whole of^Gujarit 

800,000 


I 

* Cotuidering 19 with 4 bdtocki to he 20 with 2 hulkcb 

** Considering X ^ hullocks.to be 4 with 2 bullocks, 

N, B. Thb Ttble represent! figures ibr about IS^S per cent area of 
Ga|aja(. It h» been computed from the Agricultural Statii- 
ties of Indifli Volumee i aod H, 1936-97; and the, Admkibt ration 
Reports of die Sratei concerned. 
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Table No. 30 

Table giving the number of Acres under cultivation 
in, British Gujarat from to 1934^^ 


Year 

Ahmedabad 

Broach 

Panch Mahals 

Kiira 

Sorat 

1931-32' 

1,558 

638 

^ S53 

828 

760 

1932-33 

1,557 

638 

560 

829 

761 

1933-34. 

1,592 

637 

558 


, . 

1934-35 

1,592 

•• 


B35 

766 


N.' B. Tiiii Tcblfl ha been coiapaid (tern ibe AgmuItaMl Stettidn of 
India, Volume i for the yeari concerned. 


Table No.«31 

Table giving the Revenue Receipts of British Gujarat, 
Baroda and some of the remaining GujaiatlBtates. 


Y«« 


15)36-37 

ji 

n 

II 


1936-37 

n 


1937-38 

1935-36 

W36“37 

1931-33 

193WI 

1936^7 

1937-38 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
1933^1 


Sute or District'' 


Rerenue Kcccipts 
in Rupees 


Ahnidibad District 73^68,724 

kiira District 21,05,096 . 

Broach ud Pincli hiiahils 27,25,821 

Surat District 25,79,3^ 


A, Total Britlah Gujarat 97,78,935 


Batoda 47,69,000 

Mehsaoa . 38,39,000, 

Navasari * 30,17.000 

B, Total Baroda (Gajarit atea) 106,25,000 


Pilanpor 5,30,159 

Radhanpnr 4,26,809 

Ctnb./ 4X7»} 

iSfatin 84^76 

IW 31,932 

Balaalflor .. .. 1, 77^13 

Sant 1,79{46I 

a la 9,30,973 

i .. 2,22^27 

Jimbughoda 44,152 


C. Total some of the Gtijarat 'States 31,36,085 


A. Dritish Gujarat 97,78,935 

B. Baroda (Gujarat Area) , 1,06,25,000 

C. Same of die ctmiining Gujarat States 31,26^5 


„ ' 2,35;30,020 ' 

Our ettieiate for the whole of Gnjirtt . . 3,75A)/)00 


N. 6, This liable mves the Revenue Receipts of 66 per cent area of 
Gujarat and it has been computed from the Land Revenue Adminia- 
tradon Report of the ProTinoe of Bombay 1936-37 and from the 
Admifllstraiion Reports of the States concerned. 
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Table No. 32 

Table giving the Pricca of Sta^e Food Graina in some 
of the Gujarat States during the year 1935^. 





Commoditf 




State 

Jowir 

Gram Bajra Rice 

(Price per maund of 40 Seers) 


Wheat 


Ra. Ri. p. 

Ra. as. p. 

Ra. aa. p. 

Ra M. 

P* 

Ra 

Palnnpur 

1 6 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

3 0 

0 

1 14 ‘6 

Kidhanpur 

Oct, 36 

t 8 0 

2 0 a 

L 6 0 



1 12 0 

Sant 

Mai. 36 

Baoada 

.... 

0 12 9 

1 0 0 

2 0 

0 

1 0 0 

Mar. 

I 8 0 

1 12 0 

.... 

1 0 

0 

2 8 0 

Balaainor 

Mar. 36 

.... 

1 1 3 

1 g 7 

2 U 

0 

1 4 0 

Lanavada 

Oct. 36 


1 8 0 

1 t4 0 

2 4 

0 

.... 

Camhaj 

May 36 


1 10 0 

1 2 0 

2 0 
tp3 4 

0 

0 

1 1 4 0 


N, B. Thii Table hai been eomputed /rom th« Adnitibtration Reports 
of the States concerned. 
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Table No. 33 


Table aho^ng Persona Employed uxider Major Occu^ 
patioiul Heads in Gujarat. 


Induftrj 

Pficipal 

Occupations 

Working 

Dependems, 

SuWdiary 

Males 

Feinilci 

Males 

Females 

Miles 

Females 

Textiles .. 

87,576 

:4;m» 

7,016 

6,931 

1^,977 

618 

Toilet tnd Dress. . 

36,992 

6,4S9 

3.688 

6,367 

2,306 

103 

Wexxi 

28,261 

2,390 

2,656 

3,268 

3,709 

226 

Bailditig 

13,028 

VU 

608 

396 

952 

18 

Ccrimies 

18,479 

3,465 

2.987 

8,080 

2,111 

140 

Metnls 

12,903 

443 

1,486 

662 

995 

29 

Chemktd Products 

7,548 ■ 

1,700 

894 

1,655 

655 

89 

Food, Induitries t. 

6,696 

2,289 

S97 

731 

UU8 

118 

Hides, Skins, etc . , 

14,677 

1,710 

1,422 

3,096 

1,833 

71 

Faraiture 

Itdustries 
Productka & 

6B7 

58 

85 

54 

28 

7 

Transmission of 

Physic iL force .. 

337 

10 

4 


2 


CoDstraction of 
means of 

Transpoit. .. 

2J2 

4 

2 

1 

24 

1 

Misoclla neons & 

Undeflned 

Indastriei 

19,280 

3,383 

1,857 

1.914 

520 

47 

Total 

2,46,696 

47,581 

23;i02 

33,155 

16,530 

1,467 
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TabU No. M 

TftbU slewing thfc, Artia^m in Gujant 


Occnpition 

Earners 

Working 

Uependeata 

Ssbaidiary 


Males Pcmales 

Nalea Females 

Malei Females 

Workttt In Icnther . . 


109 

>96 

420 

342 

9 

Carpenters, etc. 

ii,ea 

270 

'.)s» 

278 

!.777 

34 

Basket maken, etc. .. 

s,t« 

2,0(2 

400 

2,931 

670 

191 

Blsckamitbs, etc. 

IO.O07 

414 

i.203 

505 

961 

29 

nMnt fa Arm, 
copper and lidl metal 

2,457 

6 

^53 

7 

13 


Other metsl vorkers 


8 

14 

12 

1 


Pbtteri 

15,019 

2^6 

21^98 

7,149 

1,613 

115 

Bxkk and TUe makers 

3,19S 

566 

369 

890 

469 

25 

Other workers in 

Ceramics .. 

Ids 

43 

20 

41 

29 


Vegetable oil workers 

6,215 

1,0» 

794 

i;i9s 

619 

6B 

Other Otis . , 

H7 

■153 

IS 

37 

4 

10 

Kice pounders, etc. . . 

9>1 

1,582 

78 

494 

29 

42 

Grain parchers 

192 

50 

20 

38 

4 

7 

Makers of sugar 
Molasses ind Gur 

257 

iB 

17 


1 


Sweetmeat makers, etc. 

1,266 

ns 

70 

89 

515 

53 

Orhet Food Induatriei 

5B4 

16 

41 

5 

67 


Boots, ShoeSiCtc. mskers 

3,643 

221 

374 

746 

191 

6 

Embrmden, Hat 

makers, etc. . . 

87 

65 


96 

4 

•1 

Other (dress and toilet} 

14 

1 

5 

, , 


« 4 

Cabinet maktn, etc. 

62J 

27 

83 

17 

16 

• • 

Upkoiaterers, etc. 

64 

31 

2 

37 

12 


time-burners, etc. 

13,P2B 

l,31j_ 

_608 

396 

952 

J8 

Total 

87,943 

11,079 

&,428 

15,675 

5,269 

«> 

615 
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TahU No. 35 

Table giving the important Handloom CSentrea of 
Gujarat together with the number of looms and the yarn 
used at tkeae centres: 


Centre. 

No. of looms. 

Yarn used. 

Ahmedabad 

500 

60‘ SO*. 

Dholka 

335 

Chaloda 

60 

30». 20\ 6\ 8\ 

BifU 

15 

Rough yarn for Khaddar. 

Nadiad 


do 

Ktira 

30 

S', 2I)'. 

Vadtil 

.. 40 

201, 

Borsad 

40 

lOd 

Kartmaad 

« 

12 

81* 29*, 2/20* 2^130* 2 /40» 
and 2/04*. 

Uttarsanda 

J'5 

25>. 

Gutal 

9 

20S. 

Surat 

700 


Matidri 

.. 93 

30,>, 

* Chikhll 

33 

30,40, 

Pardi 

.22 


Bardi^i 

Bolflar 

. . 4.5 30, 40. 

70 

Sari Wv|, 1 

25 130, 40,24. 

Maat cloth VVvi, 1 

Breach 

101 

201«, lOls. 

AnUeihwair 

70 


Birodi 

Gandevi 

Vtio 

Vusagar 

VisaiKar 

Khema Side 

Saekheda 

Kaandar 

Rest, of Palaopur 
JUdhanpor State 
Sami 

^da^ State (VadajI) 
Caitibay 
Lopavada 
Ratnpur 


15 using mill waite ypro 

U 25 rough T^rn. 

Rough yato for Khaddar. 

Mill waste yarn for ‘dhottnrs* 

& coarse yarn fur Khaddar. 

Bo», ioa*» laos 

30, 40. 

Rough ygra 'iior Khaddar, 
do do 

do do 

2/20 

,Raogh jam, for JChaddar. 

"do do 

do da 

do do 

Sari 2/80; Carpets, 2/6 

Rough yarn for Khaddar 
do do 
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flour-grinding, p. 63 
furoiture, p, 146 
ghea p. 76 ' 
glass, p. 197 
hosiery, o. 96 
oil, p. 6a 

plutfmaccutieal indd*, p. 200 

pickaa, p, 161 

poultry, p. 74 

razors fe scissors, p. 163 

roller sklni^^ p. 184 

safes & cabineci, p, 160 

sandalwood carving, p. l36 

shoe^ngkjng, p. wS 

ranaing, p. l72^ 

tape & kce making, p. 324 

textiles, p. 92 

trunks, p, 158 

wasben, p. 176 

Maaluu, p. 100 
Matcnaa making, p. '195 


Mateials, {ft* Haw Materiala.) 
Metal work, p, 153 
Metiliic ores, p. 13 
Milicdite stones, p, 8 
Mill maehinety parts, p. 155 
maaufactttrc of— machinery 

jjarts, p. 154 

Weaving from— wastage yarn, 

p. 108 

Minerals, p, 5 
Mtubr crops, p. 17 
ports; p. 19 
product^ p. 110 
Mobslitv of labour, p. 31 
Motor body building, p. 143 
Mountains, p. 1 

Natural region^ p. 3 
Note oni Patent day wotk, p. 194 
Nutij-aeker and knife tuaking, 
p. 164 


Occupational returns, p.'31 
OccuparioDS, female—, p. '34 
Ochres. p..9 
Oil industry, p- 65 
Ore, itott— , p, 13 
manganese—, p, 14. 

Ores, metallic— , p; 13 
Organixalion of induatries: 

agate stone carving, p. 204 
* bakeries, p. 67 
bidi making, p. 167 
'bobbins,' p. 147 
day work p< 193 
creameries, p> 79 
flehiog, p. 72 
filaas; p. 106 
hori^, p. 95 
paper^ p. 202 

pharmaceutical indd., p. 199 
pickers, p. 179 
poultry, p. 74 
^boc-makmg, p. 174 
soap, p. 191 
tanning, p. 171 
trunks p. 157 

Orntnienti m^ing, n. 168 
Other ifiduitrka> p. 187 
Output (irr. Production) 


Faddy husking, p. 64 
and pulse makiag, p. 64 
Paper makiug, p, 201 
Parts, manufectufcs' Ot mill 
machinery—, 154 
mill madiincry— , p, 155 
Patau's cUy wotk, now otr-, 194 
Patola, p. 99 
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PAyment, syawm ot wage— 
p. 146 

Petticoat clotb weaving, p. 106.* 
Pharmaceutical iudustncij p. 19S 
Pickm manufacturinff, p. 1/9 
Pickug bands, p. Iflj 
Fiilaraj idoji and — carying or 
temple wor^, p. 13% 
Pitambar, p. 98 
Policy, p. 222 
Statcp, p. 77 
popalatlon, p. 26 

and food supply, p, 212 
rural—, p. 36 
urban ajid. rural — , p, 29 
Portly minor — , p. 19 
Pbaition, Surat's dam inant — in the 
market} in povertoom pro- 
doftt, p, 93 

Posseaiion of boldings in ^British 
Gujarat, p. J2 
Pottery clay, p, 9 
Ponlerr farming, jp, 74 
Poverloom weaving factoriea, p. 88 
PreclouB stones, agates and caroe- 
liana, p. 12 ^ . 

Present condition in industries; 
bobbins, p, 149 
ghee, p, 76 

notor-Dody buildlog, p. 144 
Printing, calico — by inachinery, 
^ p. 130 

dyeing and calico—*, p..l26 
knot— or haodhaiiiv p. 129 
varieties of — , p. 12/ 

Problems of eionomic dcwlopment 

mf industriiliiation, p. 214 
special— of the Ahmedabad 
motor body builders, p. 144 
Ptodnee, major forest — , p. 4 
Froduecion in indastries; 

agate stone carving, p. '206 
bidi making} p. 1^ 
brass flt copper, p, 165 
coach making, P. 143 
cotton weaving; p. 104 
glass, p. 197 
goldtnieodi p. 110 ff 
p. 70 

hosiery, p. 95 

’mill machin^y MrtB> p. 155> 
matches, p.'195 
paper' p.* 203 

pharmaceutical indd. p. 200 
pickets, p. 180 
roller skins, p. 183 
safei''& cabinets, p« 159 
landfcwood carving, p. 137 


soap, p. 191 

tape & lace making, pi 123 
Crunks, p. 158 
washers, p. 177 
Pulse making, p. 64 
paddy husking end — making, 

p. 64 

parries, stone—, p. 6 
Quartz sand, p, 7 
Quartizitic sandstonci, p. 7 
^ilts, rajjai or padded— weaving, 

Pi 107 

Raw' materials for industries : 
agate atone carving, pp 205 
bakeries,^ p. 68 
bldi malung, p, 187 
bobbins; p. 14/ 
brass it. capper, p. 165 
buckets, tuna, Dni, p. 161 
clay work, p, 193 
coach making} p. 142 
furniture, 146 

gold tiread, p. 1 10 
hosiery, d. 95 

mill machinery parts, p, 155 
motor>body builditig, p. 144 
paper, p. 202 

phamiaeeatical lodd., p. 199 
pickers, p. p9 
razors & acissors, p. 163 
safes & cabinet5| p, 159 
sandalwood camnj, p, 137 
Bhae-making} p, 174 
Boap^ p. 191 
tanning, p, 17l 
tape & lace, p. 123 
textiles, Pi 89 
irunks, p. 157 
washers, p. 177 
Railways, p. 24 

Rainfall, p. 3 ,• 

Rajjai or padded quilts weaving, 

P* I * 

Razor and scissors making, p. 162 
Regioii, the- p, I 
Regions, natural—, p. ^ 
Remuneration : 
agate stone cai vine, p, 207 
calico printing, p. 12« ■ 
cart .making, p, 141 
clay work. p. 193 
hshing. Pi 75 
furniture, p. 146 
mill machinety pwts, p. 156 
motor-body hailding, p. 144 
ornaments, p. 169 ' 
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««fca k CAbiMts, p. 160 
sandalwood carving, p, 1J7 
RasDUTfe^f econofnic— , p. 4 
Retuioa, ncco patron at—, p, Ji 
Revenue, land—, land teitme and 
tenancy, p, 57 
Rivers, p, 2 
Roads, p. 23 
Rocks, bMalt— , p, 6 
Roller ikina naou/acturing, p. 1 83 
Rope, twine and atrii^ making, 
, p. 125 

Rural indebtedness, p. 50 
ponulaHon, p> 30 
uroan and-^uLatlon, p. 29 

Safe and cabinet maktog, p. 159 
Sand, noarta— , ji. 7. 

Sandalwood carving, p. 136 
Sandstones, quartiacic— , p, 7 
Sankheda, iacqutf work, p. 139 
Sari, ^ 
jveaving, p. 105 

Sdmors, raaor and— making, p, 162 
Seope of induitriea; 
agate stone carving, p, 203 
bakeries, p, 69 
bidi making, p. 190 
bo^ins, H9 
calico priatiog, p< 131 
cut making, p. 141 
casein making, p. .80 
dajr work, p. 193 
tiohfiig, p. 74 
ftouNgrinding, p, 64 
ghee, p, 7? ® ^ 
glass, p. 198 
eur^ p, 71 

iwBierf, p, 96 * 

matebes, p. 196 
mill machroery pans, p« 156 
oil, p. 67 
otnaaents, p. 170 
paper, p, 204 

phatmaceotical indd., *p , 200 
pickers, p. 182 
poultry farming, p. 75 
pulse-making, p. 63 
silk-weaving, p. 101 
soap, p. 192 
tanning, p* 172 
tape &4ace making, p, il24 
textile leather acoessoriea, p. 185 
trunks, p, 159 
washers, p- 17S 
Seed, lack of good— , p,.42 
Selling o^nsiotion, pi. 12B 
Shoe making, p. 173 
Silk kbaddar, p. 101 


weasing, p. 97 
handloom factories, p. 101 
Siae of boldings^ p. 43 
Sldna, rollera — manufacturing, 
p. 183 

Small indna tries ^ p, 21 5 
•acale textile industries, p. IS 
Soap making, p. 190 
Soda, crudfr-'C'ii') ot impure car: 

bonatc p. 8. 

Soil, p. 16 

deterioratiDn of—, p. 40 
Special problems at the Ahmedabad 
motor body builder t, p, 144 
Stamp making, p. 450 
Stanoard, income and-^f life, Ik 
^ Guiaru^p. 218 
State Intervention, p. 148 
policy, Tf 

Stealitt, and asbestos, p. II 
Stock, live—, p. 17 
Stone, agare— carving, p. 204 
Stones, marble—,' p. 7 
miliolite— , p. 8. 
precious— agates and carneliins, 
p. 12 

Straps, check—, p. 184 
String rope, twfne and— making, 

p. V25 

Sub-division and fragmentation, 

. p. 44 ^ 

Subsidiary indostry, p- 71 
Suyau, p. 99 

Supply, imgatio'fl and water— 

population and food—, p. liZ 
Surat port, p. 27 

Surat dominant piuidon In tht 
market, p. 93 
^ » 

Talc (Ft^ch tbalk), p> 11 
Tanchhjoi, p. 93 
Tanka, p. 2 - 
Tanning, p. 171 

Tape and Jace making, p.,123 „ 
cotton— ot patti nakiiig, p. 107 
Technique, the—, p. Ill* 

Temple, idols and pillm carving 
01— .wotk,p. 130 . 
TraaiKyi land revenue, land tenure 
and—, p. 57 » . .A 

Tenure, land revenue, laud— and 
tenancy, 57 ^ u 
Textile, cottage— industries: hand- 
loom weaving, p< 96 
JiTgc-ecile—indotiry, cotton 
mills, p, 83 ^ ii 

mamifacture of— accesecriei, 
f.l\3 
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manuFuture of other’^acc^iio- 
riet, p. 164 

8tnal[.icile— industries, p. 58 
Teitilei, p, 61 

iuduarnes connected with*^, the 
raid thrtDd industry, p. 110 
Tjo^ buwer^ tub and — JMiiu/artu/- 


mg. p. 161 

Tools, [see Equipment) 

ToroffrapKy, p. 1 
TrJde, p. J3 

Trawport, agricultural tnarketiag 

and—, p. 53 
facilitiei, p. 19 
Trunk manufactutinjs, p, 157 
Tub, bucket— 4nd tin manufactur- 
ing, p. 161 

Twine, tope,-^,and ttripg making, 
p. 125 


Urban and rural population, p. 29 


Varieties of printing, p, 127 
Visnagar, woodwork oh- and Bana- 
da, p. 139 

Wages (let Remuneration) 
Wastage yarn, weavins from mill 

- P. IflB 

Washers tnanufae curing, m I7d 
Water, irrigation and— supply 

p. 41 

ways, p. 19 
Ways, watff— , p. 19 
Weatrins, oottage textile industries, 
naudloom— , p. 96 
eottoo— , p, 104 
from mill wncege yarni p< 108 


iajam or dumt— , p. 105 
jnre and hemp — , p. 103 
petticoat cloth—, p. 105 
powcrloom— fictoties, p. 88 
rajjai or padded quilts—, p. 107 
san— , p. 105 
Ailk-, p. 97 

silk— bandkom factories, p, 101 
wool—, p. 102 
Wood work, p. 133 
carving, p. 136 
earring in general, p, 136 
Work or Vianagar and Batiada, 
p. 139 

Woo! weaving, p. 102 
Work, bamlm—, basket making, 
etc., p. 157 

brass aad copper—, p. 165 
brocade— ,p, 120 
day-, p. 192 
metJ— , p. 153 

flotir oj» Pataii'a clay”, p, 194 
wood-, p. 133 . 

Workers, industrial—, p. SI 
Working of industries: 
bi^ making, p. 168 
bobbin makiog, p, 149 
matches, (>. 195 
iniU mMchatty p2tt», p. 155 
paper, p, 202 
soap, p. 191 
wafers, p, 177 


Taro, wenviiu from mill Wastaze 
-,p. I 9 B 

Yield, low agricultural— and its 
causes, p. 39 



By the same author 

WEALTH OF GUJARAT 

Demy S vo, pp. 447 Price Rs. lfi-8 
B. Wedltft 0/ Gujarat has been recommended and 
prescribed by the Baroda State for its District Libraries, 

Notes: Comments: Views: Raviews, 
“Prof. Triycdi is not new to our readers He is known to 
have conducted invesdgations on the economic and industrial 
conditions of Kathiawar and Gujarat^ and has published many 
pamphlets regarding the organisation and development of some 
of the important industries of the regions. It is noteworthy 
that the author himself has toured around these areas and taken 
care to compile first-hand information on the important econo- 
mic problems of each of these places. The conclusions reached 
by the author have been arrived at after a close study af 
immense statistical data and numerous state records and admi- 
nistration reports. His remarks and suggestions must) thetefoR) 
receive due attention by all those who arc desirous df improving 
the economic conditions of these places', 

• * « 

“Regional studies, especially from ^the economic point of 
view, are indispensable in a country of such vast size as Jndla, 
They have, however, yet to take deep root,. Investigations con- 
ducted by impartial and expertatudents of economics likt Prof, 
Trivedi throw great light both on the resources and deficien- 
cies of a particular region. They also focus the attention of the 
public and the Government alike on the need for improving the 
economic conditions of such regions. Again, these studies 
would also help the flow o*'’ capital and enterprise towards su^b 
development. In the post-war period, when this country is W- 
pectied to launch a large-scale economic drive, witli a view to 
raising tlie standard of biding -of its people, books of the type 
under review will surely be found very useful; It is to be hop^ 
that many more of this type m\[ be forthcoming,” 

t 

“The necessity of research and collection of authentic data 
/or constructing nn objective study in the realm of applied 
^econoIllics•is being increasingly felt by the stern students of 



Indi&zi Economics. In order to build up any accurate geiusra- 
lisatioti and to visualize the different aspects of Indian economic 
life on a synthetic basis, the material resources and sodd^eco- 
nomic forces of India have got to be studied from regional stand- 
points— as a vast country like India offers many apparently 
peculiar and divet^genc 'economic problems. It is only through 
the. compilation and collection of the essential factors gleaned 
from the survey of economic data of the various parts of this 
country, thahany reliable approach to Indians multifarious 
economic problems is possible. So any contribution and addi- 
ction to the laboratory of Indian economic statistics from this 
angle of vision is not only welcome, but also highly valuable 
and indispensable. 

9 '^ewed irtithis perfective, the book under review is a 
gycat gift by the author to>.those interested to know in details 
ithe immense information of the economic resources of Guzrat. 
^It is, not too much to say that the author has harnessed all 
^possible materials at his disposal to make the book thoroughly 
.complete in its scope. The prodigious labour the writer has 
requisitioned, leaving no lacuna .in respect of details, is simply 
.praiseworthy and amazing. The bonk is divided into two parts. 
Part I furnishes a wealth of interesting details enumerating 
concisely the mineral, forest, agricultural, marine and cattle 
'^resources of Guzrat. * The second part Is replete with exhaus* 
.tive discussions on the scope, method and the existing state of 
large and small scale '(including cottage) industries of the r^ion. 
-The manner of treatment of the volume is both analytichl and 
exploratory. The style of presentation of dry fac^s and figures 
is refreshingly lucid/’. —Industry 

"Some time ago while reviewing his book "Kathiawar Econ- 
omics”, Cmmne & Industry expressed the hope that Prof. 
'Ttivedi, with his wcll-garncrcd knowledge of the economics of 
•the Gujaratis of Western India, would fulfil his promise to bring 
out the publication under revic\y, and\n examination of We^l^ 
of Gujarat shows that our expectations were not belied. To 
publbh these days compendious tomes is very difficult, and 
despite the staggering bulk of the book under review, Prof. 
TrTvedi must be congratulated for his painstaking labour, which 
we nwrognise to be .1 labour of love for pcopic'speaking his mother 
tongue, and the regimented display in one single place tif the 


ii 



voluminous dlta he has collected and the oluervations which 
emerge fiom his long personal application to the proUems of 
Gujaratis on the spot. 

“The economic and industrial resources of Gujaratis some 
80 lakhs in number, who are spread over Indian States and 
Indian Provinces in a manner which certainly creates confusion 
for the administrator, are mapped out in thirteen chapters, and 
whether it is the economics of the SANKHEDA— an obscure 
village in Mul Gujarat, or the huge textile industry of Ahmed-, 
abad, Mr. Trivedi's book gives you all that is known and 
wanted by a student of India's economic and industrial affairs. 
We consider that regional studies of this kind, though likely to 
Dver-cmphasiac the problems of the few, are necessary for the 
integration of the problems of the many in thia country in a 
pattern which ensures survival." —Commerce & Industry 

'^his Wtaith 0 / Gujar4i\ is a companion volume to the 
author's previous publication, Kathiawar EcononicSf and shows 
the same detailed study and clear analysis of economic factst 
In the earlier chapters of the book, ProfessoD Trivedi gives a 
pictuie of the natural environments of Gujarat and proceeds to 
examine its economic resources, ioclading agricultural develop- 
ment aod transport facilities. The succeeding chapters of the 
book are devoted to a study of Industrial resources, with 
particular attention to village industries. A useful chapter bks 
also been added shomng the scope for further indusfrlal develop- 
ment and giving a number of su^utions to biisinesBiiien and 
indostrlalists. There are not many Indian economists who have 
attempted regional economic surveys of this kind collecting all 
'the available statisuca and showing the way for further economic 
development. Prof. Trivedi's book is useful and interesting and 
will be widely welcomed in business circles and others interest*! 
in the study of economic conditions.” -—Hindustan Times 

'This book Wealth of Gujarat] is a survey of economic 
conditions in Gujarat, studied as one economic region, A great 
deal of interesting and useful information regarldlng the economic 
and industrial conditions of Gujarat has been collected* by the 
author from several sources and from personal investigations. 
This study would be of much use to any agency interested in 
the economic development of Gujarat ” —Hindu 



'This IS the first systematic attempt at a survey of Gujarat's 
eroiiomic resources and their present condition. The only 
important large-scale industry in this region is the textii^ 
industry. In dealing with this industry, the author quotes with 
disapprove the opinion of the Bombay Economic and Industrial 
Survey Conunittee that the growth of small powerloopi factories 
should be restrauicd. He refers to Japan as an example In this 
respect and supports this system in as much as they elimioate 
evils of the managing agency system and other unwholesome 
features which more or less generally characterize large-scale 
industry. 

* * • ♦ 

''More than sixty pages in the volume are devoted to a 
description of the textile industry and its different; lines of 
manufacture. Silk Weaving factories^ hosiery factories, doth 
button industry^ rope, twine and string manufacture, dyHng and 
calico printing, knot dyeing or bandhani, mud printing and gold 
thread minufacture, are all described in great detail. At 
every step the author makes ^commendadoD for improving the 
prospects of the industry and of the workers in it, which 
will repay careful perusal." ^Indian TiXtiU J<^wrnal 

. . .there is a lucid, discussion on the existing conditions 
of Gujarat's industries, big and smal]^ and economic conditions, 
and their prospects. All these are thoroughly analysed, and 
valuable suggestions are given by the author, which add to the 
utility of his book. The author has thus taken pains in 
gathering the statistics and information that are first-hand, and 
accurate^ ana' lu's 6001I meriYs apprcaatibn and* senbus 
consideration." Eeviem 

^1 am much obliged to you for a copy of each of your 

two books {Kathiawar Economici, and fVealtk oj Gujarat, which 
I bave looked into with great interest. . .-.I shall be grateful to 
yon, if you could kindly see your way to favour me with con- 
tributions for the Hindustan Rnim^ from time to time, on sub- 
jects irT which you have so well specialised." 

Dr. Sachchidabtand Sinha, 
Bir-at-Ltw. 

Vicc-Chincdlor, P^tni Uoivenity 
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'The treatise ifVtahh qJ Qujmt) exceeded my best expecta- 
tions. I hereby congratulate^ you on your honest research in 
compiling chis publication, and hereby pay you my homage of 
Appreciation^ on the basis of nothing but sheer incrit.. . I had 
the fortune or misfortune to work aa a Principal in Gujarat for 
a few months and there I formed certain opinions about the 
wealth producing capacity of the Gujaratis and also the sml. 
All these opinions have been welded into deep rooted convic- 
tions by the. perusal of a few pages of your book. 1 wished to 
ficuoihle on such a book and to devour it. You have satisfied 
my hunger — It is my * . . wnccrc prayer that your pen may 
give birth to more such prodigies.,..'' 

A. E. Jacksow, M.A. (Prev.) L. T. 

Sambhal (Muradbad), IT. P. 

**Thank3 .for iht km int^st vfhich you m 

Jor the Rajpiplo State and for the development of its 
resourees^ I am to note that you hdee taken genuine pains 
to give publication to the varied resources of that Rajfipla State in 

the hook (Wealth of Gujarat) computed by you ” 

Kran BAHADtra Fekqz D. Kothavala, Bm.}LUb., 

DewBBi RajfnplA State, 

^H^ith regard to your kind remarks regarding my humble self’, 
allow me to' thank you most sincerely, hut as a matter of fact, the 
whole credit in compiling suck a valuable piece of work (Wealth 
of Qujmt) goes to yoti^ A. P. Kodaisia^ 

Revenue CommisaioBtr, Idar State. 

\ 

U’4 sHlMHlHlJ )ll, 

“ sHt VW. •if'lrtl Ml? M«(l HW a^^KllSlI Mli Mq 
•i’-fl. 5>}i M'M Hi 8 HaMi ^t»i\(ci3|i, »HM'ai>15li, ^I'w^^Hi, 
HtllSll, W|H »ll^ Wl ^**^11 6l«IMiH«i' 

Hih Hmi Hi liiRi M|5. sj (IH »«Hi 5<i»<»w m'm »lt«rMl. 
M’-HlHlMi wi'Sb flllllMi 5| WlWlfMi 8 
%l«S Htil H»ll Siy^ldl iiHHl Hi mn 

ajw S sh'SbHI »iM^ sHi aii^^irfl 'Wiiw 

H’ii Wi' <1'. . i . . 



“ sHiiii»li “t^l <ia^ trtjsii ’Hi'^n & “I'll awi 

MMfll W'll »ll (hIH KW WM ■»ll?il« & »Hli<fl 
jA'^'iij'l'i ®ii« 'iSai aw^w-ii tf'rfri ai^^li “i»'iw *i>li 
S i’l «i HS| H'lW S. 5lt, sffifl lupll 'JU'SHI »ll “1MI« 
^>'»IIHI «t«h SllT W>^l5l 'l«J' “11 iw' a’fl '<*0- UMl'l'll 
Hi*trtl Mwd »ll‘l 0 ? ?H(>1 »l'5i:^^«ll*fl*^ “HI “l^ft 
ilH' 5i>(^ tiwi tg' “IlM artl JlWl'Wl’ll ? IllT «9| 
“ilfVmiltl^ll 3ls sh’« •l«»’^ Ni(il -llfl ^ “lU’lR'lHi rtt 
«5l! 0 3)11^ 0 1 »ii 'Hil'ii JWiv* 

S|l^ “iJl iSiWiNfrtSllS “IHH ®H?ll»[l 

" nl<lv «l?lill SH^li^l ttt4« »tl Jl'^t-fl Miatfl Hl«ll 
0. ''ll.Vlfljll, il^l^l^l, SlH'i^l, a'^*' “iHaSl^l, MUM «H3lfel, 

®lWN(rt3|| 51 ?1|/{1 ^iiS SWf^ tiWl id 6<(1 

“1^ Ml?l SlHi »*'<Hi5lt ^Wrtl HWrti (iSll »i»HlltMl “lW<il 
'iUrti tell, “i^ww 5iii^ Jwm »ls5i. HHiiis^Mrt 

=il «3Ml WWUHq^l JfWlt Nf^ilSll “lS'll«ll Vft 

5l«ipm. ^ifi^i»rS|wi H«i “iHi^ 3i’'i“> 

“ Ml si'n^i anh •H'U'i'ii 'ii'i ■h[^«i’i «[l^t 

0. (gifilrt “t^ “iPlifiw il‘'lfTl'(l gHlil^l “ll^l JIHMW 
“liv Mlai i^t 0 ! (Vl(fl<li JU^i “li 

d'liwili 3l(f[| 3111 0. ilia lift al^ft lia fli Wijfvil 
0 1«! s^^ll @1»jl3l dc) 111? Ill^ i>l ?11l lt«l 

5^i^i “nij ? »ii niift*) ?«3ii l<^l'^l^-Sill>l^ RinmKi jii 
illH^ltSl wi 0? aH^ clli gwvrtli «li<li>llil M\l»5|l, 3>l'<'«f'3|j(l 
“WWl 9)l3[1((| \19W ?i>li, HlWciqtll'fl “iswll, “I'qii H»S^l 

»fl il(^3td dllft (l?l1 ^£1ild '•'d il'lR 'ft'H^ 

«l^i<fl :— 

" “nil Jl’iig’ flllrt “llillH <ll “IKI «ftitll 1«it Kliinw 
“ii'ft w HVd ^i^l “IHim “11 HHl h9i ail. Sl^ •rlJlM 
iifltft fnw @»iwig‘ Sifei' <v 0 1 ?nfHq "ill «’wi ^wiiai 
“! flWi iRiltii (UMiflaliSl “till ®1>ll’(l 4l‘«Wl 

ii»w«iri‘^ a ^iifsi.” — vrMQjiR 

" hm “liefl nHtfii aifecft^i Si^ia id^ ^“i? »i'wya*ii 
wR (iii«<ft im«n «mai5ii ani «'i ( ‘^c-i »lii aj'vya’ ) 

I 
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iui (ft fl*n mtf 

»i^ wsirtxi <l«ti "itlni ^is*r(rt«M wi'fl aii'-il 'S. 

nil «i»mi «wrtl V<11 ^laM jpi5 iHl si sHi'ft 

5S*»'M<t Sl4 Wrt'si Jlld OSlsll'll Wrt’sl 

SM^I VM. Pistl^^l 3l «1^4■ siwi^-ii MW 
^l^.«l' nm H'd SM^l »1 wO JJiir^wKl ft WvWWl 
\l5|l FiRhij <_>H»1«H'S 

(^« “t^t W'Hia 

v'at^l sl’sl'll:^ sii:i (i'Mcft SH^l 

*»Hl« »)t<lMi |Mi ^ %l(l*n 

•a«!i^i »HMi«li 8. »iH«wi5«ii >(|ia Miil \weiX 
\^i«\i SH^ \dil5ll *U«i ii’«4WW*fl ^liil'' 

tl«(l JtttHl ^’Hl^tfirsit^l ^jVilll ftrtH 0, «l«ll 

m «^s ^iiWHwi \M tiHiy 'iHui'ft flWiasHrti, snwi 

SH^ ^AHI s^iill SHMl d. 

" ( ‘H6«i sSii avW ) ^ifiRis @Sns(. 

m&pIA »ii i'jrt’jiAyi yinti ifl Kcii. gi^i 

M^l Hlfoo ssiM'llj' sipi'tyM «l'Wl}’ SH^ iltt ‘H^l 9." 

—}j,mv>i 

stlM-i' 'Wealth of Gojaiai’- ^Itll a*trfS ^ 
(saiyi (l?ll pioneering MH’ J^t &t <l S 

4a £?4 >J!V31<RM S’! &. . . .’* 

— S. ?IH, 

5su». «ft. 5leU !i>(.SS»i, ’ 
iSll%'l4 Wlia iptfliliA, Hlrty 
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KATHIAWAR ECONOMICS " . 

Demy 8voj pp. 384 Ptice Ra. JO 

[Extract from article entitled '^R^nt Social Science 
Literature on India’ in The Annals'of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May 1944, p.*210J * ' 

Small Indian States seldom receive attention 'from 

Indian economists, but a healthy departure is found in A. B, 
Trivedi's KfUJtiawar Econmus - . 



This- work is the first, 0 / its kind, and it is hoped that the 
economy of scvaral ^dther tiny States will receivt attention, if 
only to show that they should fotefeit their right to indepen- 
dent existence on&onomic grounds." 

Dr. S. Chakouasekhar, M*. titt., Ph. D. 

Member of the Faculty of the Department, Oriental Studies 
^'University- of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


has doubtless been a spate of books on Indian 
economics which deal with a. number of economic problems 
affecting this country. In the very nature of .things, these 
books could only devote superficial, attention to economic pro- 
blems relating to' particular regions In this vast sub-continent. In 
^‘thcr^wohls, regional economic studies in a coniprehensive man- 
ner have not yet.bcfen undertaken, on a great 'scale hf econo- 
mists and 'research students In this country: Such studies urc 
'necessary and useful, if wc arc to have* a comprchcnavc econQ- 
i^ic planning for India in the post-war period,. inasmuch as they 
will enable one to get a clear idea of^ the economic potentialities, 
as well 'as drawbacks, of 'eaih region. We' should, therefore, 
welcome Mr. Trlvedl's attempt in this* direction. “ I 


**Mr. Trivedi has taken pmns to examine the scope for 
further industrialisation of Kathiawar. He suggests that, look- 
,ing,to.the huge exports.of raw cotton and a limited number of 
tcxtiles-mills in Kathiawar, the textile industty affords, a jgood 
opportunity fw development especially in places like Dhranga- 
dhra, Gondal, Veraval, and3havnagar. There is equally good 
scope for the establishraenc of a' woolen mill in Jamnagar, as 
Kathiawar, is known to export substantial quantities of raw 
wool every year. Mr. Trivedi advocates caution regarding fur- 
devdopment of the cement industry in Kathiawar. At 
the same time, he thinks that, if the market is assured, then 
factories can be advantageously erected at Jamnagar and Bbav- 
nagar. The writer does not consider It difficult co‘ establish an 
iron and stec| industry in the Porbandar State,, if only earnest 
attempt ,are made to procure coal. He recommends 
the er^tion, at suitable centres of lime factories, oil mills, toilet, 
soap factories, taDniqg industries, and leather shoe factories. 

“As has been observed already,, Kathiawar comprises 200 
and odd small States, and the princes are the most dominating 



parties in this berritorj, each foWowmg hts own policy, regard- 
less of the view-point of his neighbour. To take one inaunce 
only, namely the railways, wc find that, though the railways in 
this region arc a little more than IfiOO miles la length, there 
are six different managements, each pulling in its own direction 
and thereby causing great hardship to the proper development 
of trade and industryt Another hindrace against the growth and 
commerce, says Mr. Trivedi, is the Viramgam Customs Cordon 
introduced and maintained by the Government of India, which 
places unnecessary checks on the movement of goods and com- 
modities in the interior. The writer is not unaware of the place 
of village industries in a nations's economic life and makes a 
number of constructive suggestions for the proper development 
nf innumerable village industries in Kathiawar. 

"At a time when the various committees appointed by the 
Government of India are attempting to evolve suitable schemes 
for the post-war reconstruction of India, publications of the 
type under review will go to a long way towards guiding those 
engaged in the above-mentioned task. Since the suggestions 
have been made by a research scholar who has devoted consi- 
derable time and attention to the compilation of stadstical data 
and other relevant details, they mast be considered unbiassed 
and, for this reason alone, they merit attention/* — Comnercc 

‘The book under review fills a notable gap and is a pioneer- 
ing work though confined* to a part of this vast country* The 
book sets up a model study on regional economics with vivid 
deacriptions and lends stimulus to others to continue investiga- 
tions on this line in other parts of India; 

‘The author has studied with masterful analysis about the 
possibilities of a i^ly developed economic and industrial life in 
Kathiawar. He has left no s(one unturned to make a comply 
hcDsive research with methodical precision regarding the mate- 
rial resources of the state, viz, mineral, forest, marine, agri- 
rultural and industrial. Besides these, existing oondltiors of agri- 
culture, industries, and transport facilities of the state o^ Kathia- 
war have also been discussed with clear exposition. The eluci- 
dation of the. rise and growth of Land and Sea Ciistoms'of the 
State 'and the baffling problems of Inter-State Tariffs, Viram- 
gam cordon, etc. etc- are highly interestbg and ifliminating, 
The monograph is a valuable addition to none too numerous 



econoimc literature of India and is a useful guide to the student 
of economics and the interested public as well/’ -‘Industry 

“Last year reviewing some of the sectional studies of Wr. 
TrivedI, we wrote; ‘Ju view of, the fict that Kathiawar is still 
primitive In its community life and administration and that it 
lacks stratified information, Mr. Trlvedi must be congratulated 
on his- studies. We hope and trust the author would further 
pursue his investigations and give to the country a comprehen- 
sive monograph dealing with every aspect of tne economic 
Structure of a peninsula of India which gives sustenance to 
some 3} million people and whose daily life and history are as 
colourful as their economic conditions are meagre and defective.' 
This opinion is printed on the fly-jacket of the book, under re- 
view, ^ and we are really glad that Mr. Trivedi‘fulfi!led our wish 
to see the first authoritative monograph on the economic of the 
Kathiawar pemnsula. We congratulate the young author on 
nfs pioneering work, which will be read with avidity both by 
the princes and the peoplf of Kathiawar. 

“This is a book which the Fiinces of Kathiawar are bound 
CO read with trepidation. Here is the conclusion of the author: 
^Thus, for almost all the undesirable features of Kathiawar's 
economic life^ the Rulers appear to be the chief defaulting 
parties. This is not intended as a condemnation of the policy 
of the States coitcerned, but this has been borne out by a 
thorough and dispassionate study of the real situation as existing 
within the province. A wise statcBmanshlp and a judicious 
policy on the part of the Princes' will; therefore, be able to solve 
the main economic problems confronting Kathiawar at the 
present juncture and then only a new Economic Order will be 
made possible wherein the industries,, both large^cale and 
^ttage, will exist side by side in a Jiriving condition. It is 
hoped that wiser counsels will prevail, and Kathiawar will 
witness within the nexc few years a new policy, which will 
rejuvenate the decadant iodus tries, aod will bring life blood to 
the tottering industrial structure'o/^he Province. 

“This conclusion Is borne out by the reasoned arguments of 
the auiibor in this very Interesting monograph of some 400 pages, 
in which all thachas been said and is known about Kathiawar 
economics is brought into one place. The work of Mn TrivedI, 
b, as we said above, of a poinearing character, a fact which he 



itcognises, and there is the assurance that in his other projected 
work, ^'Wealth of Gujarat”, Mr. Trivedi will be in a portion 
to give the country another compendium of information of last- 
ing value. We wish Mr. Trivedi success in hla endeavours.” 

^Commerce ^ Industry 

“The book contains a careful study of the present state as well 
as future possibilities, of industrial development in Kathiawar." 

--Hindustan Vmts 

“This is a comprehensive survey of Kathiawar's economic 
organization. In the earlier chapters Prof. Trivet^ outlines 
the natural wealth of the region and the occupatioiial distribu- 
tion of the population. 

‘“rhe inter-State tarifFa that are proving detrimental to the 
interests of the region's industry and, trade and the longdrawn 
politics between the Central and State Governmenta on the 
subject of maritime traffic and customs revenue in the region are 
the subjects of two informative chapters. 

“The small scale industries and the industrial scope of tlie 
region arc surveyed in the concluding chapters, and a number 
of tables giving valuable statbtical information have been' in- 
corporated at the end of the book. ^Eastern Economist 

“The volume tackles the problem of the industrial develop- 
ment of Kathiawar, with special reference to Its natural resour- 
ces and geographical position. The need of aiforestadon, econo- 
mic importance of the coastline of the peninsula, the problem of 
population and agriculture, a survey of Its industries and their 
and the pnlirical coDdijJacLy and jjse and 

growth of inter-state torrid— these arc some onlyof the problems 
the author discusses with marked abihty. The book thus provi- 
des a basis for the industrial a^ economic planning by the adm^ 
strators as well as by the industrialists of Kathiawar.*' 

--Hindustan Review 

'“^his is a sur*^y of the economic resources and possibiliries 
of Kathiawar and fhe author has taken considerable pains to 
carry it out with all practicable thoroughness. He has not 
allowed his enthusiasm for research to be cooled by lack of 
important relevant satistics and hns made good use of such in- 



Amnaciofl as was available and as he could himself collect.'^ 

—Boffihy Witkiy 

" It is a wdl-fcnown fact that manf eminent and 

wealthy immigrants of Bombay have their ancestral home in 
Kathiawar and they would well have invested their capital 
resources in their own home lands, prdvided conditions of life 
and limng were as fa>’ourable in these Scaces as they are in 
British India. Mr, Trivedrs book should be an eye-opener to 
chose in political authority in the States of iCachiawar, when it 
is realised that it is they and their ^tortuous' politics which are 
mainly responsible for the low standard of living and the meagre 
purchasing power of the people of their States, or the present 
economics of Kathiawar.” ^Bombay Co-oferativc Quarterly 

^‘Mr. Trivedi has done a great service to the economic 
development of India by his masterly and valuable survey of 
she economic condition of the Kathiawar peninsula, for it shows 
the lines on which useful surveys of the different regions of this 
vast sub-continenC should he attempted. Though the survey 
denjs with a small portion of our great county,^ the complicated 
nature of the areas has presented serious difficulties in attempt- 
ing a comprehensive and reliable survey. The eristence of some 
two hundred States wit?i varying degrees of political and 
economic dev^opment, in some cases with little or no useful 
statistics available, has banfficapped the author to a great exent. 
Ke had, therefore, to make an extensive tour of the Peninsula 
for gathering /irst-hand information and necessary data. The 
result Is that the survey is detailed and covers all the various 
aspects of the economic life of Katluawar/' — Farihaga OoHan 

"1 am commanded by H.H. the Maharaja Raj Saheh to 
convey to you His' Highness’ congratuladona on your Book 
Kathiaufor Economics, 

"Z-Iis Highness has fc^nd this your pioneer effort Interesting 
and. worthy of every encouragement. I am further to express 
the ho^ chat you will continne to do such useful service to the 
people and the States of Kathiawar.’* 

‘ Yours sincerely 

Sakarchand K. SanghvI 
Dhrangadhra. 



“The writer is a research scholar, and, In hb capacity as an 
investigator under the Bombay Economic and Industrial purvey 
Committee, he had special opportunities to gather first-hand 

information about the industries of Gujarat" "We hope the 

Princes and peoples of Xathiavor will pursue this literature with 
interest and will do all in their power to promote the agricultural 
and industrial development of Kathiawar." 

'-’Bombay ^uofierly 

“Scudcncs of Economics will welcome such regiona] surveys 
and you ate to- be congratulated on giving a useful lead in this 
inato"-S. G, Ber:, Esq., (Class T), j^rofeasor of Eco- 

nomics, Sydenham College of Commerce and EconomLCS,Bombay. 

“I must admire your perseverance and thoroughness in 
pfTiming your enquiries. . . .If we had a few more Scholars like 
you, the problems of the Country could be studied most tho- 
roughly ai^ quickly. Personally I attach great importiincd Co 
such practical’ research studies which arc increasingly necessary 
% .. . ...%you should continue yoiir work with or without 
encouragement for the reward lies in the work itself.'-P. G. Shah 
Esq., M.A., B.SC, Accountant General, Government of India 

“Only ^^csterday I finished the reading of your 'Kathimar 
Economia. Please accept my hearty congratulations for such 
a masterly work, throwing full light on Kathiawar. Such a book 
was a long felt want and you have put Under obligation the 
people of Kathiawar by publishing it. They anxiously await 
the publication of some such book in Gujamti." 

Chhoulal M. Kamdai, b. a. 

“ 51,. *{l. f’sWl 4lA=HrtW4t 9Hir«f4 OT-l 

asi W«1 ( ilflsHlHU ) 14 ^fH S. ■!3»1 

«i)( iM »ii 3t4iy' 

JiiT 5iW4 <i*-n. 'flJrti sj'ii 

•Sli illisHlHli-fl ‘hM' »rc(l fta 

sijia' 8m 8 3if8i SHI ni’afl ^3' 

mRmWIMI illsSn?!, S&R- 

Nfda^l, rwr»l'rt?l>3, »ll 3MJ Mhj' <l3iy»l ^ 

iHliifi eil=H)l Galloping Con«nnption 

4^3 Ml. al’i'U 



»«t &.” — «!f 

^ ^(fl>ll 5lWl ^«lHi ’{!{) «W ilai^ 3lHi ?fl[ a^. Wl. 

PlC<l'U ai‘)iO w«l ‘ilfiHl'llid' ilfimMUHl 

X«l»fl \H ^rtl 5 i 4' m*( ^ d. . . , 

<l<l, iilWWlMi RilM t(a»l WHrtl SuTt »lli '1«1 
ani 5l'«l flarfl aivT Ml Sim 0. 

31M4 allivllSlli ^n’^M anmiJll MUi* 

3l Mlii'Mi o3?i «S«i MfMl 3t 

^lSll(»iJ ilHlW- iWlMi sIlaA Hp «ll»U 

\ 

“■‘iSifeaHrtlA vTll^iW ‘V-t Sin 

^1. 5l. »{l. Sii alifl '^li 

d. 

, " fitli'fflHl ‘(MMI^IfSli^ anilliali-fl tf SiMMill 

»tsi'fll&l«ll ijiclliMi 5l. feCWl H'fl !Mlrt Mil d. (iM'(l 
yalii an^ niaiHiH Cl«i M «l d. 

" MSiaiJy^WI «l<ft AH- 

.rttSll Mil M‘S«0rt il^l MliatflSli 5 m«11 M'M 

«<1 & MillJl MKl iilil m5i 

e^iiU4 ^iMi^ «Ml?lW<H ifl d. S| MMlSllMMl Wrtl ill. 
aHliv<{l “ll(Vi aniyiMi |Ei Mll^ .9 JIMMl Si ®sil>U^ 

«»mi Mlt#! MlM'«a'i d. anal WStlMi^ 

jflSl tflil % jl M4|»>^l?l-i‘ Art ilH SlMl 
Millll »CWl ^Ml<l «Hl=ll^ .Sli M^'Ml SMilPfl MvT Ml 
ill. ani Ji»ll fllPf'H'll M«»l^ fH »1J (i’M^ 

^vnif Mi^. 

“ Mtl?iivVtl--ll anipfi MmAiM^ HmR M^Md, Slj Hftl 
wm ai|^ ij(§lip. MlJtdlSjl i^;fl ^t. [m^AMI »ll 
M'il MAlil'J'MdJl »iiaii| 5t «l4 SMM Mii Ml.M d “l^ clsH 

MftiyvVrt SHl^" Hi ill. #,'*Hl' S. — 

• ' 

“ ^ ^13^n qi'Miw MFft 

JFife^R fer Cl HKfe ftMlM ?li^ ^1^ 



^ f 1 

aifJN^ arif, ?i<ft) 

3^lira^ # jteH} ^ 3?^ «n sswra 
3T5i#n ansls^. ” — J!W 

^ aj^^nff JSlfeTRl®^ ^ d 3'T'TMt ^ ^ ’R’3 9W 
10 JJ5 W^ JTF^ ifj'^p S'l^ll 

f^l ^5(^3i iTR^felH 5WI JHiflufe 

n-, PI ^ 3K3it*r ^ 1§^ ai%K*T ^ 

t ^JlsaiRn^tR! snit t aiTT ai^ R=3 ki fW 

5nit»M apRn^ ?i^ ^ arfetra^ ^ «i)'-hlii<Jtn 
m 5^1 — »sfe<3^H 

THI GCLD THREAD! INDUSTIiY 0? SURAT 

"Among the minor industries that have recieved tariff 
advantages in India is the gold thread mdustrf. Its principal 
centre of production is Surat and the appearance of a monograph 
on the industry of that town marks its importance, Mr. A. 3. 
Trivedi has followed the late Professor Unwin's advice in 
selecting a fairly compact industry with an ancient and distin* 

guished history “The various technical processes 

and the valuable materials used are described in detail by Mr. 
Trivcdi ‘who shows that factory organise tion has made good 
progress In Surat while the number at work has declined owing 
io the smallness of the earnings per worker, full 'tariff protcc* 
tion accorded for 10 years since 1931 has had no critics, since 
the 50% duty has provided the usual revenue though It has 
reduced the imports of gold thread and lamatta. The certainty 
of renewal, if that has not been done already, will not excite 
controversy bur the industry has not effected the* internal 
improvements for which'guLdance and demonstrations arc needed. 
Various measures are suggested ih 'this connection such as a 
r^scntxdi bureau to prepare designs and prevent mahprncticcs. 
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The case for a further period .of protection is implicit in this 
monograph which has appeared in the Journal of the Bombay 
University.” —Indian Finance 

(the author) is to be congratulated on the production 
of a very^able hand-book on a subject on which scanty informa- 
tion is a'TiilabIc.” —Journai if the Bomhy University 

Vol. IX. Part I 

. - Mr. Trivedi, who has made a thorough study of the 
several problems connected with this industry, has accordingly 
put forward many practicable suggestions in the pamphlet under 
review, which if adopted, would improve not only its competi- 
dve power but also place this age4ong industry on a more 
stable, basis. —Commene 

“The author who worked as an investigator of the Bornbay 
Industrial and Economic Survey Committee and is now a 
Icchircr in a Bombay college was awarded a research grant by 
the University for carrying out investigations in this industry. 
The present booklet, which is a reprint of an article which 
origibaDy appeared in the journal of the University of Bombay, 
traces historically the conditions obtaining in chat industry, and 
describes the technique of manufacture, the gilding procest, 
embroidery and lacework, and the organisation of capital and 
labour.' The la8^ two. pages conveniently summarize the author's 
.conclusions and recommendations based thereon.'* 

—Indian Tentile Journal 

, “It gives a detailedt and interesting account of the gold 
ihreod industry in Gujarat, and specially at Surat, which has 
long b«n the toe of this craft. Though small in compass, it 
gi^s a comprehensive account of the, subject it deals with, and 
as. such ic merits the serious attention of chose interested in the 
manufacture of gold thread.” -Hindustan Review 

I ” . . The author has, with the research grant from the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, carried out personal investigations, in the gold 
thread industry of Surat and has, in this interesting article, 
traced its antiquity, discussed its different technical processes 
and its condition, with statistics, before and after the Gold 



Thread* industry (Protection) Act was parsed by the Govern, 
meat of India. 

The industry has sufTerd through the j*oreign competition, 
inadequate protection, and growing popular apathy* The author 
has made fmpornint suggestions tor its reorganisation. Since the 
mdusti 7 presents a vitaJ artistic, industrial and econoinic prob- 
lem of the Bombay Presidency, it should not only exist but 
should regain its lost ground and prosper. The governmen't 
'should vouchsafe to it permanent and efficient protection 
and should invest funds for its reorganisation on sound and 
progressive Knes.'' ^Bombay Chrmich Sunday Edition 

'‘This b an instructive brochure, being a reprint from the 
Journal of the University of Bombay, voL iX, Part I, July 1940. 

“Mr Trivedi observes that the truth of the remark of 
Sir M, Visve^varaya that ‘ industries are a no man's child in 
-ndia is. well bright home by the example of this industry. 
Even the size of this industry, that gave emloyment to people 
numbering once about a lakh, ought to have directed the 
Government to take early steps to Improve conditions in this 
industry. But at this critical juncture no State guidance was 
made avulable to the manufacturers or the ardsans to adopt 
the new methods, technique or appliances. The condition of 
the industry as a whole was very precarious by the first decade 
of ihc 2Cth century; It would have been practically extinct in 
India but for the unforeseen event that intervened in the shape 
of the 'World War,*‘ 

“The rest of the pages of the brochure are devoted to a detailed 
survey of the actual position and working of the industry at 
Surat. The various finished products of the industry, the raw 
materials, the strength and quality of labour employed in the in- 
dustry arc dealt with in detail,'*— Co-operatioe 

“In this article the author makes a detailed survey of the 
gold thread industry of Surat and makes certain suggestions for 
improving and stabilisiDg the same . « .The author gives many 
useful suggesdons which may be adopted by all those' engaged 
in the Industry.’ -rVarthaga Oohan 

“In the first booklet reprinted from the Journal of the 
University of Bombay, Mr. Trivedi deals with the possibilities 





of the Gold Thread Industry of Surat which is one of the arb 
crafts cateiitig to the needs of the richer classes^ and the 
requirements of the middle and the poor dasaes on some 
propitious occasions like marriage ceremonies, if organised and 
developed on sound and husiness-Jike lines. A detailed investU 
gation into -the diverse aspects of the- industry including the 
absorptive capacity of each markets, the ^considerations of 
price,, quality,^ designs,, delivery etc,, on scientific basis is urged 
by the, author." '-Cochin Argufi 

THE SILK WEAVING INDUSTRY OP SURAT 

early history of &\lk weaving in Surat, its present 
position, the plight of the' silk handloom weaver, the handcaps 
from which the powerlooms suffer, are some of the,main points 
discussed in a pamphlet on "Silk, Weaving Industry in Surat" 
by Mr. A, B. Trivedi. As such, the pamphlet is bound to prove 
uesful to all those interested in 'the silk industry in India." 

—Commerce 

“The pamphlet, reprinted from the Journal of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, makes a broad survey of^the silk weaving 
industry of SuraJ, the raw materiah used, nature of the produc- 
tion, technique, existing conditions of handloom weaving, nature 
of competition, the difficulties of the industry and how these 
can be best remedied. The suggestions of the author in this 
connection are worth investigating," Industry 

“His suggesdoDS for impi^ving the raw material and the 
technique of dyeing and manufacturing and under some of the 
other heads also would appear to be sensible and sound." 

—Indian Textile Journal 

0 

"Mr, Trivedi 's studies in Kathiawar and Gujarat Economics 
. arc of particular value to industrialists and traders. In 
this,. . he has given the results of his survey Into the history, 
present conditions and prospects of this ancient industry in this 
port-town of India. Like many other ancient trades of this 
cQuntry^ilk Industry also is beset with niany difficulties, and Mr, 
Trivedi's recommendation faj ensuring its development deserves 
particular attention on the part of the Government of India as 
also those sections of the public connected with this industry, The 



fand of mformation which the author presents on the subject 
shows deep research Into the question.” ^Smal Wdjart 

“In this booklet dealing with the' silk industry of Surat , 
the author h'as given suggestions which will be' found helpful for 
•all engaged in the industry in other parts of the ‘country. 

“There are many*. , .valuable suggestions relating to 
marketing and to the imposition of' protective' duties with 
a view to prevent unfair competition from outsidcj which we 
hope will be< given due consideration in proper quarters. The 
booklet will be found to be very useful to those engaged in silk 
weaving industry.” —Vartkaga OoHah 

‘TThe Surat silk has a place of its own/ and it is' creditable 
for Mr. Triv^ 'to have tackled this industry and inter alia 
placed before the public a bird’s eye view of the exbting condi- 
tions .of the handloom industry. The author has shown his 
grasp of* the subject and presented his subject well.” 

— wiv «irtSiW 

HSliiWi JHaOH iW'ii »l'H{atl«l 
il»l liKl'fl fe'E’ii ?IV(l 'llft'i 

snail'll Miffetd »Hi .(I'll' 
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AGRICULTURE IN KATHIAWAR 

. .Mr.,TrlvediVs{u(lyi . . .reveals that, while agriculture 
in Kathiawar is already subject to diminishing returns, 
the incidence of taxation has been on the increase. 

“The remedies to some of the above problems that ije 
suggested' in the booklet are worth consideration. Firstly, 
according to the author, the land revenue system should 'be 
reorganised in such a manner that the permananey of holding 
must be guaranteed. 

♦ • ♦ • 

“Regarding the problem' of indebtedness, Bhavnagar has 
given the lead, and the writer pleads that such a lead can very 
well be followed by other States. iHc also pleads for the reduc- 
tion of land revenue charges which have been on the Increase 



during the last 25 years. These, together with the other 
reforms suggested in the booklet, should, according to Mr. 
Trivedi, go a long way towards ensuring the prosperity of agri- 
culturists in Kathiawar States. Many of these, It Is needless 
for us to add, would achieve the same purpose elsewhere too, 
wherever they may be warranted.” —Comment 

“In the booklet under notice Mr. Trlvcdi, who is already 
well known as the author of se^mral instnictive studies on the 
economic problems of the Kathiawar States, analyses occupationa] 
returns in relation to agriculture in Kathiawar, and then deals 
with the nature of the soil and the problems connected with it. 
Not the least useful and interesting portion of the booklet is the 
concluding pordon where the author offers several valuable 
suggestions for improvement.” —Indian Tfxtile Journal 

“Mr. Trivedi analyses in this booklet, the agricultural pro- 
blems of Kathiawar which reveal the extremely distressing 
situation there, a situation which has been brought about by the 
diminishing returns from land and the increasing Incidence of 
taxation. Mr. Trivedi has seve^ practical suggestions to offer 
to better tfic condition of the Khthiawar ryots v^hich deserves 
the attention df the ‘authorides concerned. He says that the 
land' revenue system must be reorganised and that permanency of 
tenure must be guaranteed. This will equally apply to every 
other State not only to Kathiawar, and unless the Damocles' 
sword^the fear of eviction— is removed oyer the heads of the 
peasants, there will be no honest work oh their part td improve 
their holdings. Not the least important of his pi/)posal is that 
the State must atleast declare in unequivocal terms that mthir 
their territory no parcelling of land beyond a minimum will be 
tolerated. In Kerda also we are faced with the same problem 
and it is this fragmentation of noldings that has made our 
farming uneconomical.” —Cochin /lijus 

FKSS^NT INDUSTRIES OV KATHIAWAR 

"Lacli of properly co-ordinated statistical data and luke- 
warm, at times even apathetic, attitude of some States in Gu* 
jarat were two of the grave handicaps under which the above 
survey of industries In Kathiawar was accomplished by Mr. 



*1 rivtdl, that hist^ite o- tliese, such should he ns iilnmii'isting n 
study as it redounds to the credit of the author.” —Commerce 

“Mr. Trivcdi's survey of Kathiawar industries (published 
last year by the Guwrat Research Society) refers td the Iriie- 
rcst taken b}r a few princes in the industrial development of 
rheir States/' , Fittance 

*'7he ’writer is a research scholar, and, in his capacity as an 
investigator under the Bombay Economic and Indrstrial’ Survey 
Committee, be had special opportunities to gather firstdiand 
infbrmacion about the Industries of Gujarat. 

9 9 « * 

‘'The author has surveyed the existing industrica in Kathia- 
war and from the point of view of raw materials locally avail- 
able, has discussed the possibilities of the development or exten- 
sion of such industries' as the textiles, cement, iron and 
chemical and pharmaceutical industries.” 

—Bombay Co-operative ^hrtefiy 

VILLAGE INDUSTRIES OF KATHIAWAR 

'Tn this booklet the learned author deals with the principal 
cottage industries of Kathiawar suggesting the ways and means 
of improving them.” —Industry 

”\^Ithin abejut a hundred pages, it gives an exhaustive 
account of the existing village industries of Kathiawar like hand- 
spinning and weaving, cattlebreeding and ghee manufacture, 
tanning, oS-pressing, basket-making, rope-making, etc., end 
suggests various schemes such as voluntary association. State 
activity, co-operative methods and State^aided village industries 
associations, for the promotion of these industries.” 

Sunday Standard 

In this monograph Sjt. Trivedi examines the place of 
village industries in the economic life of Kathiawad and surreys 
(he positioa of various industries in that Province. 

Tie puts in a plea for the revival of handicrafts and village 
industries as valuable In providing a solution for many of the 
rural economic problems which face Kathiawad along with the 
rest of India. 
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M feature of the. inoiiograpli is the schema Sjt* Trivedi puts 
forward for the cstahlisluaent of State^nided village industries 
associations for promoting the revival aiui deveiupment of village 
industries in various states which should seek the guidance and 
advice 0 / the aJJ-iodia Village industries Association in the 
conduct of their activities.” —Bomhy Chronhle Sunday Edition 

*‘t*hc need for immediate action is vividly brought home in 
&^r. Trivedi's rapid survey of the decline of the rural indu^ies 
of the Province:” Weljoirif 

"The brochuit will be found to be of valuable help to all 
interested In the development of rural industries. 

* ^Varthaga Oolian 

"This is an article which appeared in the January 19 jl 
issue of the "Journal of the University of Bombay.” Kathiawar U 
essentially 2 . land of villages for while there are only 6\ towns 
the number of villages is 4,564, the village population being very 
poor. Jn the revW of its village industries and handicrafts 
win be the solution of niany of Kathiawar’s economy problems 
there being a variety of tillage ind^istrles in that Province. 
Under die existing circamstances State-aided village indnsfries 
associatiojis are the only practical solution.^*' ^Jdts Journdl 

ZNJyaSTRII^ POSSIBIUTIES IN KATHIAWAR 

''In thb little hook the author describes brleAy the natural 
resources of the country and suggests various industries which 
can be profitably started in cittltsing them.” •^Industry 

* 

"An examination of these three booklets [Industrial Fossi- 
hfUtiis In Kathiamr, Village Industries of Katfdawar-^Hotif they 
can h Developed^ and Agriculture in Kathiawar) shows that they 
constitute a fairly cojnpreheasI^e.survey of the economic condi' 
tions of a part of India about which very little is as yet known, 
particulatly in view- of fact that Kathiawar is not one single 
administrative unit but Is composed of a large number of Indian 
S'tates, concerning whose activities and living 'conditions stati- 
stical information sdll 'remains to, be completely mapped out. 
In view of the fact that Kathiawar is still primitive in its 



cofiununity life and administration} and that it lacks stratified 
ui/ormationj Mr. Trivedi niu9t be coiigratuJated on hia strdjes.'* 

‘^Commarg G? Industry 

"These' two pampliiets/. Industrial P^ssihUitics in Kathia^ 
mCf and 2, Village Industries oj Kathiamr^How thy can h 
Dffvhped arc extremely ipterestri^, as they rJm at the Industrial 
rcylvd of an important portion of Western India. The author's 
contention, in the first hrocliure, ]■* that, froni the point of view 
of the availability of raw matetiais, the pussibiJrries 0 / large* 
scale industrial development in Kathiawar are considerable. 
In the second, his contention is that the village industries of 
Kathiawar need to be develpped, ^th a view to ninlnt^ning in 
a prosperous state the agricultural economy of the land; ^d 
cconoTiifcafly utilising the waste/lif idle time of the villagers.'' 

— Commerce 

"In these brochures (sec above] Mr Trivedi iecommenda to 
the Kathiawar States the adoption .of an active policy of 
encouragementbf industries and pleads for the* democratisation 
of 'the administration in these States.’* —Hindu 

"Presentation of these two vital subjects Isee above) after 
careful inquiry and study of the problem by a qualified 
person is a valuable contribution of national importance." 

^-SjT. Aubalal Sarabhai 

A. N35D FOR A COORDINATED TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM IN KATHIAWAR 
3. PRESENT INDUSTRIAL GROWTH IN 
KATHIAWAR WITH SPECIAL REFE- 
RENCE TO TRANSPORT FACILITIES ^ 

i any student of economics, accordingly, the problem of 

transport must be of absorbing interest. Being a lecturer in the 
subject, it is not surprising that Mr. Trivedi should have made 
such an intensive study of the groWem as his publications noted 
above clearly reveal. 0 

• • t ♦ 

“In both the publications, the author considers all the 
systems of transport and the part each one of these plays 
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‘'ll) regards to [ndustrialisation, the author, while admit, 
ting that ’transport facilities have helped the growth^ of 
industrial establishments in Kathiawar, argues that Kathiawar 
has not been industrialised to the core. He suports this conclu- 
sion by pointing to the fact that the bulk of Kathiawar^s 
exports still consists of raw materials and to the existence of but 
a few large-scale industries. He copdudes, therefore, with 
the plea, which we fully endorse, that the Kathiawar States 
should earnestly take up the question of fully exploiting 

the industrial possibilities of Kathiawar/’ ^ —Cmmtrci 

» 

TO THE KATHIAWAR COAST 
tills booklet the learned author tries to ventilate with 
facts and ^gures the economic importance of this little petimsule.* 

— Industry 

"In this booklet Mr. Trivedi discusses the usefulness 

and necessity of developing the minor ports of Kathiawar .which 
have lost their prominence as a. result of various causes^ He 

also makes a plea for improving the coastal creeks In view 

of these facts, small porta of Kathiawar dcseive greater attcii-» 
tion of thCi^authoritics concerned. All the possible steps for their 
upktep and development have got to be adopted at the earliest 
possible’ opportuni^ so that they can play their due role in the 
services of the tradle and industry of this Province/' 

—Vartha^a OoHan 

“There, are several ports facing the coast line of Kathiawar-, 
some of them beautifully deydoperfand some otherwise. The 
foreign sea-borne^ import trade ftia these ports has since the last 
few years acquired very great importance. Under these dreum- 
stano^, a careful' exposition of the history of these places toge- 
ther with their respective 'trade value deserves a fairly 
good study.” 

THE WASHERS MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY OF GUJARAT 

“THis Is an interesting report on the investigations made by 

the author on the subject The author has made a detailed 

study of the subject and on the basis of his findings has made 
certain recommendations." '-Fartkaga Ooiian 
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